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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  has  to  beg  the  excuse  of  those  who 
purchased  the  two  first  Volumes  of  his  Scottish 
History,  for  having  leapt  over,  for  the  present,  the 
reigns  of  so  many  of  the  Stuabts,  and  begun 
again  at  the  Birth  of  the  illustrious  and  unfortu- 
nate Mary.  His  chief  reason  and  apology  is  his 
advanced  age.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to 
leave  to  the  Public,  what  he  deemed  a  candid 
narrative  of  the  varied  fortune  of  that  amiable 
Princess,  and  of  the  momentous  changes  and  con- 
vulsions that  agitated  Scotland  during  her  life, 
and  until  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  in  the  per- 
son of  her  Son ;  and  he  was  afraid,  that  the  little 
residue  of  his  life  might  not  be  sufficient  (amidst 
other  necessary  avocations),  to  do  justice  to  this, 
if  he  waited  until  he  had  waded  through  the  in- 
termediate period.  Should  his  Friends,  after  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  Volume  which  he  now  submits  to  their 
judgment,  wish  him  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  their 
kind  encouragement  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  make  the  attempt,  although  a  pledge  would  be 
presumptuous  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
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t»feELtMINARt  REMARKS. 


1^  Rom  the  time  of  the  introduction  6(  the  Christian 

^gion  into  Scotland,  that  kingdom  had  scarcely  been 

troubled  with  heresy  ;  and  amidst  all  the  evils  with  which 

it  had  been  afflicted,  it  had  never  been  visited  with  the 

<^r8e  of  reli^ous  wrangling,  nor  the  flames  of  discord 

blown  up  by  fanatical  zealots.     It  was  no  small  consola-  State  of  Reli 

tion  in  the  distresses,  and  a  great  means  of  allaying  the  g^J  "*  ^^ 

miseries  of  its  inhabitants,  that  they  still  agreed  in  the  to  the  Befin^ 

pnrfesdon  of  the  same  faith,  received  the  same  sacra-  ™*^®''' 

iQents,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  same  altars^  and 

^ere  subject  to  the  same  hierarchy. 

For  several  ages  past,  the  wars  which  had  extinguished 
Ae  arts  and  sciences  in  the  western  world,  had  also  pro- 
duoed  great  abuses  among  the  clergy,  and,  during  these 
Wbarous  ages,  many  sects  had  arisen,  viz.  the  Albigen* 
^  the  Waldenses,  the  Lollards,  the  Wickliffites,  the 
Hussites,  &c. ;  but  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  the  arms 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  flames  of  Inquisitions,  had 
i^Ij  extinguished  them  ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
^Dtury,  almost  all  Europe  was  tranquil,  in  communion 
^ith  the  Roman  See,  and  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  their 
spiritual  father. 

Leo  X.,  from  April  1513  to  December  1521)  filled  the  Chancter  of 
Aair  of  St.  Peten     He  had  been  educated  by  the  ablest  ^^  ^' 
^^^^sten  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  had  made  great 
ivoGciency  in  the  sciences.     He  had  an  exquisite  taste 
for  the  beUes  letireSf  and  loved  and  protected  men  of  ge- 
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IUU8 ;  8o  that  he  was  said  to  be  ihepairon  of  every  iciem 
and  the  friend  of  every  learned  mofi.  His  manners  we 
at  once  dignified,  and  enchantingly  engaging ;  but  I 
liberality  soon  exhausted  his  treasure.  Yet  he  fomM 
the  design  of  finishing  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  F 
ter ;  and  to  procure  money  to  carry  on  that  grand  ec 
fice,  he  granted  indulgences*  to  those  who  would  pious 
contribute  towards  defraying  the  expenses. 
AboMsoriB*  The  bull  for  the  indulgences  was  expedited,  and  t] 
4iiig«Dcct.  charge  of  preaching  them  was,  in  Grermany,  entrusted 
the  Dominican  Friars,  and  great  abuses  were  coDumti 
by  the  preachers  and  collectors.  The  Augustinian  firis 
bad  formerly  been  employed  in  similar  commissionSf  ai 
being  disappointed  at  being  passed  over  on  this  oecsM 
became  jealous  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  obtained  tl 
preference.  Martin  Luther  was  an  Aug^ustinian  iiii 
and  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  Umveni 
ol  Wittenberg.  John  Staupitz,  general  of  the  Augu 
Lather.  tinians,  stirred  up  Luther  to  preach  agunst  those  ih 

collectors  of  the  alms,  and  their  malversations.  Hi 
Luther  confined  himself  solely  to  the  abuses,  he  had  doi 
Christianity  no  small  service ;  but,  unhappily,  he  hi 
read  the  writings  and  imbibed  the  tenets  df  Wickliff  ai 
Huss,  and  seized  this  occasion  to  propagate  their  errors 
He  inveighed  with  such  violence  and  rancour  against  t 
Pope  and  See  ct  Rome,  8ic.,  that  the  Catholics  been 
exasperated  against  him,  and  threatened  him  with  degi 
dation.  He  then  threw  off  the  mask  and  became  furioi 
Leo  first  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  mildness,  but  fin 
inghim  incorrigible,  he,  in  the  year  165M),  condemned  1 
doctrine,  ordered  his  books  to  be  burned,  and  dedar 
him  a  heretic,  unless  he  retracted  within  a  limited  tira< 
Luther  appealed  to  a  future  council,  and  being  p 
tected  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  burned  the  bull  of  L 
at  Wittenberg.     Luther  was  condemned  by  the  univi 

•  rUU  Appendix  to  VoL  II.  p.  8«9.        -f  ride  ToL  II.  ^  341. 
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atty  of  Paris,  and  by  other  celebrated  univermties.  All 
tills  aehred  only  to  irritate  him  the  more.  He  cast  off 
lis  frock,  and  in  1525  married  a  nun,  called  Catharine 
Sore,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons. 

The  decLuon  which  he  gave  in  the  year  1589»  together 

^th  Melanchton  and  others  of  his  chief  disciples,  by  which 

lie  permitted  Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  espouse  a  se- 

ecmd  wife,  whilst  his  first  wife  was  alive  and  well,  shook 

iAa  reputation.     His  pretended  conference  with  the  devil 

cm  the  subject  of  private  masses,  in  which  conference  he 

owns  he  was  worsted  by  his  infernal  majesty,  also  lessened 

his  fame,  and  exposed  him  to  much  ridicule.     He  drew 

into  his  heresy  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  the  kingdoms  of 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  together  with  a  considerable  por* 

lion  of  other  states  and  sovereignties.     The  princes  and 

soverdgns  who  protected  him,  and  embraced  his  tenets^ 

were  chiefly  swayed-  by  temporal  interest,  and  that  they 

might  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  seizing  ecclesiastic^ 

property.     Luther  died  at  Islebe,  18th  February  1546, 

•t  the  age  of  sixty-three.    He  left  a  great  many  writings, 

in  whidi  tfiere  is  much  animation,  and  some  erudition ;  but 

thimigbout  the  whole,  and  especially  in  those  published 

b  1525,  he  manifests  so  much  pride,  vanity,  fury,  and  so 

much  vulgar  railing  against  the  See  of  Rome,  against  the 

Pope,  and  other  most  respectable  personages,  that  it  is 

rif«evident  the  ambition  of  celebrity,  and  of  being  the 

head  of  a  party,  and  not  the  love  of  truth,  impelled  him 

to  separate  himiself  from  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  Bemardin  Sampson,  a  cordelier, 
preached  the  indulgences  in  Switzerland.  Zuinglius,  cu-  ZuingUus. 
rate  q{  Claris,  and  afterwards  of  Zurich,  attacked  the 
abuses  of  Sampson  in  his  discourses  and  instructions. 
The  Bishop  of  Constance  approved  of  the  zeal  of  Zuing- 
lius ;  but  Zuinglius,  though  not  very  erudite,  had  read 
and  recommended  the  reading  of  Luther^s  writings.  He 
preached  and  declaimed  at  Zurich,  during  four  years, 
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against  indulgences,  invocation  of  saints,  religious  tows^ 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  observance  of  Lent,  with  other 
fasts  and  laws  of  the  church.  Meantime  he  celebrated 
mass,  contrary  to  his  conscience  ;  for  hitherto  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  exterior  worship.  Zuingliui  bad 
communicated  his  tenets  to  several  other  ministers,  wbo 
had  also  publicly  announced  his  doctrines.  The  Bishop 
of  Constance,  who  had  applauded  the  condemnation  of 
abuses,  issued  a  mandate,  complaining  of  the  audacity 
and  licentiousness  of  the  novellists.  The  Cantons,  asaem* 
bled  at  Lucerne,  passed  a  decree  forbidding  the  preaching 
of  the  new  doctrines.  Zuinglius  disregarded  the  prohi- 
bition. The  people  were  divided  between  him  and  the 
Catholic  priests.  Zuinglius  admitted  the  Scripture  at 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  the  magistrates  as  judges  of 
controversy.  The  magistrates  summoned  to  Zurich  the 
clergy  within  the  limits  of  their  civil  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
vited  the  Bishop  of  Constance  to  attend.  The  clergy 
compeared ;  the  Bishop  sent  John  Faber,  his  grand  vi* 
car.  Zuinglius  presented  his  doctrine  in  sixty-seven  arti* 
cles.  Faber  refused  to  admit  the  magistrates  as  compe- 
tent judges  of  religious  controversy,  the  decision  of  which, 
he  said,  belonged  to  the  Church. 
AMbtedbj  Carlostadt,  banished  from  Saxony  by  Luther,  retired 
CarlcMUdc.  ^  Switzerland,  and  imparted  to  Zuinglius  his  denial  of 
the  real  presence.  Zuinglius  greedily  seised  an  opinioo 
so  favourable  to  his  design  of  abolishing  the  mass. 

The  doctrine  of  Zuinglius  spread  ;  but  five  cantons^ 
Lucem,  Zug,  Uri,  Underwalden,  and  Schwritz,  remained 
attached  to  the  Catholic  church.  These  said,  the  reforma* 
tion  of  religion  belonged  not  to  the  people,  nor  to  any  par- 
ticular country,  but  to  a  general  council,  or  to  the  univcr* 
sal  Church,  in  union  with  her  visible  head.  A  civil  war  was 
ready  to  break  out  between  the  parties.  Zuinglius  strove^ 
when  too  late,  to  extinguish  the  flame  he  had  kindled. 
He  possessed  no  bravery,  yet  saw  himself  necessitated  to 
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accompany  hb  party  to  the  field.  He  bewailed  his  fate. 
-The  appearance  of  a  comet  confirmed  his  persuasion  that 
he  was  to  be  killed.  The  armies  met  at  Cappel,  11th 
October  1581.  The  converts  of  Zuinglius  were  defeated, 
and  he  himself,  as  he  had  dreaded,  fell  in  the  battle.  He 
had  taught  the  errors  of  Pelagius,  and  was  exceedingly 
zealous  for  the  salvation  of  Socrates,  Scipio,  Cato,  Seneca, 
Hercules,  and  Theseus.  The  cantons  made  peace,  on 
•condition  that  both  parties  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
^f  their  religion. 

From  the  bosom  of  Luther^s  reform  and  that  of  Zuing-  Numerous 
lius,  there  sprung  shoals  of  contending  sects,  all  ini-  ■P*''^'»o^«5ci 
mical  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  each  other.  Such 
'^ere  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  subdivided  into  thirteen 
^r  fourteen  sects.  The  Sacramentarians  were  cut  into 
%ine  divisions;  the  Confessionists  shot  out  in  twenty- 
#bur  separate  branches ;  the  Extravagants,  who  opposed 
"the  confession  of  Ausburg,  filed  off  in  nine  distinct 
^uadrons.  Those  jarring  sects  abounded  in  Germany, 
and  spread  themselves  through  the  Netherlands,  France, 
«nd  England. 

John  Calvin,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  and  a  good  Calvin. 
writer,  undertook  to  form  a  regular  system  and  an  ortho. 
dox  creed.  He  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
which  was  admitted  by  all  the  sects,  and  which  proved 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  endless  divisions,  viz.  That 
the  Scripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  and  that  every 
person  of  sound  judgment  was  a  competent  judge  of  the 
tense  of  the  Scripture.  He  composed  the  four  books  of 
his  Institutions  (afterwards  for  some  time  the  standard 
of  Scottish  theology).  He  wrote  methodically,  and  his 
preface  to  the  Institutions  is  a  master-piece  of  address. 
He  dedicated  that  work  to  Francis  I.  King  of  France. 
'  The  articles  of  Catholic  faith  which  Calvin  attacks, 
had  been  already  all  denied,  and  combated  by  different 
sects,  which  were  confuted  and  condemned  as  they  arose. 
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Calvin^s  arguments  and  objections  were  an  abridgneiii  of 
those  of  the  Iconoclasts,  Donatists,  Predesrinariani^  Afts- 
genses,  Waldenses,  B^uards,  Fratricelli  of  VigilaBtiii% 
Wickliff,  and  Huss.  These  subjects  again  stiiTed  up  a 
world  of  controvertists  on  both  sides,  absorbed  for  near 
two  centuries  a  great  portion  of  the  efforts  of  the  buauui 
mind,  and  deluged  many  countries  with  human  blood. 

Calvin  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva  in  IfiSfit 
from  whence  he  was  banished  as  a  seditious  person  in  1S8& 
He  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  disseminated  his  doc* 
trine,  and  married  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist,  having 
previously  reconciled  her  to  his  own  faith.  He  asnsted  al 
the  conference  of  Worms  in  1540,  and  afterwards  at  that 
of  Ratisbon. .  He  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  drew  up 
a  formula  of  confession  of  faith,  of  ecclesiastical  diacw 
pline,  and  a  catechism  ;  all  which,  with  some  difficulty,  he 
got  passed  into  a  law,  20th  November  1641.  In  that  town 
he  spent  .the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  acquired  such  an* 
thority,  that  he  was  called  the  Pope  rf  Geneva,  Yet  he 
did  not  enjoy  his  triumph  in  tranquillity.  His  sour  and 
gloomy  temper,  and  his  arbitrary,  and  sometimes  cniel 
despotism,  created  him  many  enemies,  and  even  cauaed 
disorders  in  the  city.  Bolsec,  an  apostate  CarmeUte  friar, 
accused  Calvin  of  making  God  the  author  of  nn ;  and  in 
proving  his  accusation,  was  heard  with  pleasure.  Calvin, 
who  had  secretly  listened  to  one  of  Bolsec^s  discouraet, 
immediately  after  appeared  on  the  stage  to  confute  hb 
adversary  ;  but  the  arguments  of  Calvin,  and  the  fury 
with  which  he  delivered  them,  did  not  efface  from  the 
minds  of  the  auditors  the  impression  which  Bolsec  had 
made  on  them.  Calvin  prevailed  on  tlie  magistrates  to 
imprison  Bolsec,  where  he  was  ill-treated,  under  pretext 
that  he  caused  scandal,  and  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  Calvin  pushed  his  vengeance  or  his  precau- 
tions further.  «  He  wrote  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  that  the 
world  ought  to  get  rid  of  that  pernicious  man,  lest  he 
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miglit  infect  the  neighbouring  countries  with  his  poison. 
Calvin  wrote  a  book  on  the  right  of  magistrates  to  punish 
lieretics  with  death;    and  his  causing  Servetus   to  be 
Immed  at  the  atake,  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  senti- 
ments.    Gibbon  says  (ch.  54),  ^^  The  pious  or  personal 
^*  animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus  the  guilt  of 
^'  his  own  rebellion.    I  am  more  scandalized  at  the  single 
^'  execution  of  Servetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which 
«<  bkzed  in  the  atUo  dejes  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     Cal- 
^'  vin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice, 
^^  and  perhaps  envy.     He  accused  his  adversary  before 
^*  their  common  enemies,  the  magistrates  of  Vienne,  and 
^  ^  betrayed  for  his  destruction  the  secret  trust  of  a  private 
^^  correspondence.^     Sei*vetus  still  hoped  to   escape  to 
^laples,  and  there  to  practise  physic.    Unluckily  he  took 
'ftlie  way  of  Geneva.     Calvin,  informed  of  his  arrival,  ac- 
quainted the  syndic  of  it,  and  caused  him  tx)  be  appre« 
laended.     Poor  Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake,  27th 
CDctober  1553. 

Calvin  died  at  Geneva,  27th  May  1564,  at  the  age  of  Gibbon* 
fifty-five.    It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  such  ^onn! 
Biiperior  talents,  fine  genius,  considerable  erudition,  deli- 
oate  taste,  and  so  elegant  a  writer,  should  not  have  made 
ai  better  use  of  his  abilities ! 

Gibbon  (ch.  54,  page  536)  says,  ^^  A  philosopher  who 
^*  calculates  the  degree  of  merit  of  the  reformers,  and  the 
^  value  of  their  reformation,  will  prudently  ask,  from 
**  what  articles  of  faith  above  or  against  reason,  they  have 
**  enfranchised  the  Christians ;  for  such  enfranchisement 
^'  is  doubtless  a  benefit,  so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible 
^'  with  truth  and  piety.  After  a  fair  discussion,  we  shall 
^^  rather  be  surprised  by  the  timidity,  than  scandalized 
^  by  the  freedom  of  our  first  reformers.  With  the  Jews 
"  they  adopted  the  belief  and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew 
^  scriptures,  with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the  garden  of 
"  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel ;  and  they 
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**  were  bound,  like  the  Calbolics,  to  juttiiy,  agaiiiil  Ae 
**  Jews,  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  the  great  mya> 
^  teries  ot  the  trinity  and  incarnation,  the  leftmneia  wart 
^  severely  orthodox :  they  freely  adopted  the  theology 
^  of  the  four,  or  the  ux  first  councils,  and  with  the  Atha 
**  nanan  creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal  damnation  of 
**  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic  faith.** 
Ldhii  tod  Lelius  and  Faustus  Sodnus  might  have  set  the  learned 

historian  at  liberty  from  the  entanglements  and  scmplcs 
of  the  first  Protestants.  Whilst  the  countries  into  which 
the  new  doctrines  had  been  introduced  were  inflamed  by 
party  zeal,  and  torn  asunder  by  faction,  in  the  year  1546^ 
at  Vicenza,  a  city  in  the  Venetian  territory  (which  fima- 
tidsm  had  not  yet  reached),  Lelius  Sodnus,  with  a  few 
more  persons  distinguished  by  learning,  birth,  and  office, 
established  a  kind  of  club,  to  confer  together  upoo  the 
religious  squabbles  which  had  made  such  noise. 
Thdr  pUo.  **  The  confusion,^  said  they,  "  the  abuses,  the  whimn- 
**  cal  and  opposite  creeds,  that  have  lighted  the  flames  of 
discord  in  Europe,  seem  to  prove  that  reUgion  ought 
to  be  reformed.  Let  us  coolly  investigate  and  endci^ 
*^  vour  to  correct  what  is  wrong.  All  parties  acknow* 
**  ledge  that  the  Scripture  contains  the  pure  word  of  GkkL 
**  The  reformers  consign  its  interpretation  to  every  per- 
son of  sound  judgment.  Let  us  add  the  prindplea  of 
philosophy  and  the  rules  of  criticism  to  asnst  the  inter- 
pretation."^  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  they  reduced  the 
Christian  creed  to  the  following  articles,  viz.— 
Tbeir  creed.  ««  There  is  only  one  God  most  High,  who  created  all 
**  things  by  the  power  of  his  Wordy  and  governs  all  by 
^  the  same.  That  Word  is  his  Son,  and  that  Son  u 
**  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  son  of  Mary,  a  mere  man ;  but  a 
**  man  far  superior  to  other  men.  That  Son  is  he  whom 
**  God  had  promised  to  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  whom 
**  he  has  given  to  men.  It  is  that  Son  who  announced 
**  the  Gospel,  and  taught  men  the  way  to  heaven,  by 
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'*  mortifying  the  fledi,  and  living  piously.     That  Son 

*'  died  by  the  order  of  his  Father^  to  procure  the  remis- 

**  fion  of  our  sins.    He  rose  again  by  the  power  of  his 

^^  Father,  and  is  glorious  in  heaven.     They  who  are 

^  submissive  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  justified  by  Grod, 

*^  and  they  who  live  jHously  in  him  regain  the  immorta- 

'*  lity  which  they  4ost  in  Adam.     Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole 

^*  Lord  and  Chief  of  the  people  subjected  to  him.     He 

**  will  come  again  at  the  consummation  of  the  worlds  to 

^  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.     The  Trinity,  the  con- 

^  substantiality  of  the  Word,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus 

^^  Christ,  be.  are  only  opinions  drawn  from  the  philo- 

'*  sophy  of  the  Greeks.     They  are  not  revealed  articles. 

'*  Whatever  is  above  the  comprehension  of  human  rea- 

**  son  is  allegory,  and  must  be  explained  by  the  rules  of 

^'  criticism  and  common  sense.     The  generation  of  the 

"  Word  by  the  Father  from  eternity,  and  the  manner  by 

"  which  he  was  made  man ;  the  real  presence  of  Christ 

*'  in  the  Eucharist ;  original  sin,  and  the  efficacy  of  bap- 

**  tism  to  efface  it,  &c.  are  all  fables,  creatures  of  the 

« imagination.^ 

Faustus  Socinus,  the  nephew  of  Lelius,  studied  his  Dispute  i 
unde^s  writings,  and  adopted  his  sentiments,  which  he  ^^' 

disseminated  in  Transylvania  and  Poland.  While  the 
greater  number  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  refused  to  have 
any  conference  or  society  with  a  man  who  renewed  the 
errors  of  the  Ebionites,  Samosatians,  and  Arians,  three 
of  those  ministers,  Volanus,  Nemojonius,  and  Paleologus, 
'  less  scrupulous  and  more  daring  than  their  brethren,  un- 
dertook to  dispute  personally  with  Faustus  Socinus. 
They  accordingly  published  theses,  and  sustained  them 
b  the  College  of  Fosraania.     Faustus  attended. 

The  reverend  gentlemen  cited  the  usual  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture to  prove  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  divinity  and 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  Faustus  put  them  in 
mind  of  their  own  fundamental  principle,  viz.  *^  Uiat  the 
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<*  Scripture  iiiobe  yuerpr€Ud  by  eotnf  permm  rfmmmd 
^^judgnufU^  and  therefore  claimed  the  right  of  explain, 
ing  those  texts  in  his  own  way.  They  then  had  recourse 
to  ancient  fathers  and  councils;  but  Faustus  rqdied, 
**  You  yourselves  have  avowed  that  there  is  not  among 
^^  men  any  sovereign  and  infallible  judge  in  matters  of 
**  faith.  Fathers  and  councils,  you  acknowledge  it,  have 
^^  erred.  Why  then  adduce  authority  for  which  your- 
<<  selves  have  so  little  deference  ?^ 

Faustus  Sodnus  reconciled  the  jarring  oongregiUioiis 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland  to  his  pretended  philosophic 
creed.  He  died  in  the  village  of  Luclavia,  in  1604,  at  the 
age  of  sixty*five. 
tcmarkf  of  Hume,  it  seems,  had  reason  to  say,  thai  all  criieritm  €f 
\\^b^  ^rtiM  and  falsehood  in  matters  of  religion  waslosimdt. 
parting  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  and  D^Alem- 
bert  and  Diderot,  that  Socinianism  is  the  necessary  cofs* 
sequence  of  Protestant  principles. 

Gibbon  remarks,  that  the  Protestants^  appeal  to  prU 
wUeJudgmetU  was  accepted  beyond  their  wi^es^  and  thai 
the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant  church  is  now  far  removed 
from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  memberSf  and 
that  the  forms  of  orthodoxy^  the  articles  offailkj  are  Jiiflu 
scribed  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  the  modem  clergy. 
\mmuk  The  march  of  intellect^  as  it  is  called,  has  of  late  made 

^^^  gigantic  strides  in  the  German  school,  the  cradle  of  Pro* 

testancy,  where,  it  seems,  it  is  unblushingly  advanced, 
*'  That  Christ  himself  had  neither  the  design  nor  the 
*^  power  of  teaching  any  system  that  was  to  endure,— • 
*'  that  there  is  no  necessity  for,  nor  indeed  existence  of, 
**  divine  revelation,— 4hat  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
**  apostles  was  gathered  from  no  other  source  than  the 
'*  Jewish  philosophy,— that  Christ  himself  erred,  and 
'*  his  apostles  spread  his  errors,— -and  that,  consequently, 
*'  no  one  of  thrir  doctrines  is  to  be  received  on  their  au* 
*^  thority.     A  Christian  is  not  bound  to  recdve  a 
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<<  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  us  of  divine  origin^  nor 

'^  can  any  man  reodve  moral  improvement  from  them* 

**  The  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  onlj 

'*  valuable  for  the  weaker  brother.     The  Grospel  of  St. 

**  John  is  to  be  rejected :  it  is  the  work  of  a  Gentile 

*<  Christian  in  the  second  century.     His  Revelation  is  a 

*^  drama,  describing  the  fall  of  Judaism  and  Paganism, 

^  or  entirely  the  work  of  a  fanatic.     The  catholic  epistles 

«  were  written  to  promote  the  union  of  two  parties,  the 

*'  Jews  and  the  Gnostics :  Christ  endeavoured  to  conci- 

'^  liate  both.     The  Gospels  which  we  possess  were  those 

*'  of  the  Jewish  party.     The  documents  which  recorded 

^  Christ^ s  addresses  to  the  Gnostics  have  perished,  ex- 

^  oept  the  Grospel  of  Morcion  (i.  e.  of  a  branded  heretic 

''and  forger.)     Finally,  all  the  positive  and  peculiar 

"  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  merely  temporary  in  their 

"  nature  and  intention.^    Vide  Rose's  Discourses,  pa8« 

am. 

To  such  wild  and  blasphemous  notions  and  assertions 
u  the  unsteady  mind  of  man  carried,  when  he  emand- 
pates  himself  from  the  authority  established  by  Gt)d,  and 
sbandoDS  himself  to  the  inconstancy  of  his  reason,  the 
ffigbts  of  his  imagination,  the  caprice  of  his  humour,  or 
^he  sway  of  his  passions. 

The  Reformation  had  made  considerable  progress  on  Reformenl 
4e  continent  ere  it  had  much  influence  on  Scotsmen,  ex-  ?*"  ^  ^ 

into  Scouai] 

cept  among  a  few  fanatics  or  hypocrites ;  but,  after  the 
death  of  James  V.,  when  the  government  was  weak,  it 
1)^  to  appear.  Some  disciples  of  the  German  school 
ventured  over,  and  were  joined  by  some  renegade  friars 
^  apostate  priests,  who  were  weary  of  their  monastic 
Spline  or  their  breviaries :  but  had  our  countrymen 
lieen  actuated  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  had  made 
A  little  more  use  of  their  reason,  they  would  have  ex* 
Amined  a  little  better  the  character  of  those  soudisani 
evangelists,  and  paused  before  they  listened  to  their  doc- 
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trine.  In  embracing  the  true  religion,  Almighty  Qod 
does  not  bid  us  entirely  lay  aride  all  use  of  our  reafloo, 
nor  is  it  reasonable  that  we  should  listen  to  every  persoa 
at  ought  ^)|Q  pretends  to  know  and  to  teach  truth.  It  bdoocs 
m  criticum  ^  ^h^  wisdom  of  God,  not  only  to  replenidi  with  light 
^^^^''D^*  and  truth  the  preachers  of  a  new  system,  or  the  rcnewers 
of  a  degenerate  one,  but  also  to  endow  those  meMengers 
of  truth  with  certain  exterior  gifts  and  qualities  which 
would  naturally  and  reasonably  incline  men  to  give  then 
a  hearing.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  in  times  past,  he  has 
exalted  some  persons  with  the  gift  of  miracles  and  other 
supernatural  endowments.  Some  he  has  distinguished 
by  an  eminent  sanctity  and  austerity  of  life,  which  far 
surpassed  the  common  run  of  mankind.  We  heftr  of 
nothing  interested,  low,  or  carnal,  in  the  lives  of  thoae 
renowned  bishops  and  great  men,  whom  the  Almighty 
raised  up  to  oppose  the  heresies  which  arose  against  hb 
church ;  such  as  a  Cjrprian,  an  Athanasius,  a  BattI,  a 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  Jerome,  an  Epiphanius,  a  Chry- 
aostom,  or  an  Augustine.  These  were  eminent,  not  only 
for  learning,  but  still  more  for  sanctity ;  disinterested* 
ness  and  continence  were  always  united  with  their  on- 
nistry.  Their  lives  were  pure,  irreprehensible,  and  M- 
turally  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  who  loved  virtue,  and 
made  every  body  own  that  they  were  persons  well  quali* 
"dp^  ob*  fied  for  announcing  and  defending  truth  ;  but  the  first 
Id      agttott  ^j^^  ^^j  knowledge  of  what  our  reforming  preachers  in 

Scotland  were,  must  have  betrayed  an  immense  dissi- 
militudc  between  these  and  those.  Certainly  perjury, 
apostacy,  and  scandalous  marriages,  were  no  eminent 
characteristics  of  superior  virtue ;  and  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  breaking  down  cloisters,  unveiling  nuns,  abo* 
lishing  austerities,  and  destroying  all  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, could  not  impress  reasonable  men  with  any  sincere 
respect. 

Without  examining,  at  present,  whether  the  law  of 
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celibacy  be  just  or  unjust,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
most  celebrated  bishops  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  have 
been  the  most  illustrious  for  sanctity,  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  imitate  the  conduct  and  conform  to  the 
counsel  of  St.  Paul,  by  renouncing  marriage,  in  order 
to  attach  themselves  more  closely  to  Grod ;  and  that  God 
had,  fiom  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  inspired  a  vast 
number  of  both  sexes  to  live  single  and  chaste,  as  St 
Justin  and  Origen  testify  against  Celsus. 

Our  countrymen  might,  therefore,  very  naturally  have 
asked,  *^  Whence  comes  it  that  there  appears  nothing  of 
^'  that  hermc  self-denial,   or  the  motions  of  the  holy 
^  spirit,  in  these  pretended  reformers,  nor  in  the  sects  to 
^  which  they  belong?'*^     The  contrary  was  so  visible, 
that  when  any  one  announced  to  Erasmus  that  the  re« 
brmers  had  got  a  new  brother,  he  jocosely  replied,— *- 
^  Tken  ihey  shaU  soon  have  a  new  sister.^    Yet  while 
the  preachers  owned  that  they  had  not  received  from 
God  those  graces  which  he  had  formerly  bestowed  upon 
persons  of  a  moderate  degree  of  virtue,  they  pretended 
that  they  were  endowed  with  lights  and  knowledge  su- 
perior to  the  ancient  fathers,  and  had  been  destined  by 
the  Almighty  to  correct  errors  which  the  ancient  fathers 
lutd  never  perceived.     They  pretended  that  the  fathers 
lutd  been  ignorant  of  the  very  essence  of  religion  ia 
oumj  necessary  articles  of  faith ;  that  they  had  autho- 
rised dangerous  superstitions,   made  unjust  laws,    and 
giveorash,  imprudent,  and  pernicious  counsels;  for  it 
^  easy  to  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
^  faith,  and  practices,  which  the  preachers  inveighed 
Against,  such  as  the  authority  of  bishops,    prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharist,  the  celibacy  of 
priests,  religious  vows,  invocation  of  saints,  works  of 
penance,  the  fast  of  Lent,  and  religious  ceremonies,  fell 
all  upon  the  fathers. 
Bendcs,  those  preachers,  and  the  meanest  of  their  fol- 
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lowers,  pretended  to  m  more  extennTe  power  of  tmdef-' 
atanding  and  explaining  the  Scripture  than  the  tadnenp 
and  discovered  therein  many  prolubitioiiB  which  the  &• 
thers  had  never  remarked.  Now  auch  a  mootlioiis  alE> 
anoe  of  accumulated  and  supereminent  lights,  with  mch 
a  scanty  provision  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  or  marks  of  vir« 
tue,  or  sanctity,  was  so  contrary  to  the  known  aider  of 
Grod^s  providence,  and  the  manner  in  which  ha  had  hi* 
therto  acted  in  the  world,  that  it  formed  a  fair  and  equi- 
table presumption  that  those  preachers  were  wolvea  in 
sheeps^  clothing. 

Moreover,  as  the  Reformation  had  been  widely  spraad 
over  the  continent  before  it  got  any  notaUe  foodng  io 
Scotland,  our  countrymen  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have 
enquired  what  good  effects  it  had  produced,  where  it 
tsofthe  had  been  received ;  and  they  could  not  have  imagined 
f^^lHS^to*  ^^^  ^^^  reformers  themselves  would  have  falsely  given 
e  rctancn.  an  unfavourable  account  of  it.  Now  Capiton,  minister 
of  Strasburgh,  wrote  in  confidence  to  his  friend  Panel, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Calvin,  that  ^*  God  had 
**  shewn  them  the  hurt  they  had  done  to  men^s  soula  bj 
^^  the  precipitation  with  which  they  had  led  them  to  io» 
*'  parate  themselves  from  the  Pope.  The  multitude  has 
**  entirely  shaken  off  the  yoke,  being  accustomed,  and 
**  almost  reared,  to  licentiousness,  as  if  in  ruining  the 
^*  authority  of  the  Pope,  we  had  wished  totally  to  nmi 
^*  and  destroy  the  strength  of  the  Word,  the  etkct  of  the 
**  sacraments,  and  the  whole  ministry.  They  have  the 
**  hardihood  to  tell  us,  '  We  are  sufficiently  instructed 
^  *  in  the  Gospel ;  we  can  read  it  ourselves  ;  we  have  no 
'<  <  more  occasion  for  you.^— Cap.  Ep.  ad  FarreL 

Calvin  gives  no  more  favourable  testimony  of  his  re- 
fonnation,  when  he  speaks  sincerely.  He  avows  that, 
**  among  the  small  number  of  those  who  have  separated 
<<  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Pope,  the  greater 

part  arc  themselves  full  of  perfidy  and  dissimulation : 


i< 
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**  They  display  externally  much  ardent  zeal ;  but  if  you 
^  sound  them  somewhat  deeper,  you  will  find  them  re* 
*'  plete  with  deceit  and  fraud.^ — Calv.  in  Danid^  di. 
xi84. 

Luther,  who  was  more  open  and  candid  than  the  Cal- 
▼inists,  speaks  sufficiently  clearly  of  the  fruits  of  his  refor* 
mation  in  regard  to  morality.  *^  We  see  (says  he)  by  the 
**  malice  of  the  devil,  men  are  now  more  avaricious  and 
'^  pitiless,  more  abandoned  id  vice,  more  insolent,  and, 
**  upon  the  whole,  much  worse  than  they  were  under  the 
^  Papacy."* — 1  Dom.  Adv.  5th  vol. 

Instead  of  that  admirable  patience  which  the  Church 
shewed  under  persecution  for  the  three  first  centuries, 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  led  its  followers  to  dethrone 
princes,  and  deluge  Europe  with  blood.  Luther  animates 
his  disciples  to  blood  and  carnage  thus :   ^^  If  thieves  are 

hanged  on  gibbets,  highwaymen  and  heretics  punished 

by  the  sword,  why  do  not  we  attack  with  all  our  force 
^*  those  can£nals  and  popes,  and  all  that  rabble  of  the  Ro. 
^  man  Sodom  which  never  ceases  to  corrupt  the  Church 
**  of  Grod?  Why  do  we  not  wash  our  hands  in  their  blood  ?^ 
— Tbm.  1.  an.  15*5,  Jbl.  195 ;  EdU.  Wittenberg. 

The  inconstancy  and  inconsistency  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  is  wcJl  described  by  Beza,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Andrew  Duditius : — "  Our  people  are  carried  a« 
^  bout  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  now  to  this  side,  and 
'^  then  to  the  other ;  perhaps  you  might  learn  what  then* 
'^  religious  creed  is  to-day,  but  you  cannot  be  sure  what 
'<  it  will  be  to-morrow.  In  what  article  of  religion  do 
**  those  churches,  which  have  declared  war  against  the 
**  Pope,  agree  among  themselves  ?  If  you  run  over  all 
*<  thrir  articles,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  you  will  not 
^  find  one  but  what  is  received  by  some  as  of  faith,  and 
^*  r^ected  by  others  as  impious.^ 

Had  our  ancestors  seen  those  testimonies,  and  carefully 
examined  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  the  continen- 
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tal  countries,  they  could  not  reasonably  hate  expected 
the  amelioration  of  our  country  by  reoetTing  tlie  new 
doctrines. 

Again,  had  our  ancestors  been  actuated  by  m 
love  of  truth,  they  ought,  before  they  listened  to  the 
preachers,  to  have  asked  them  whence  they  drew  their 
thority  ?  You  pretend  (they  might  have  said)  to 
all  abuses  and  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  Chiudi; 
you  form  new  societies;  you  undertake  to  preadi  the 
word  of  God,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  perfimB 
^o  Uwfbl  all  pastoral  functions.  Now,  all  those  who  have  hither* 
"^"^wluf^  to  been  acknowledged  in  the  Church  as  lawful  puton, 
iiitMi.  were  ordained  by  bishops,  and  drew  their  mission  from  a 
Church,  the  faith  of  which  they  defended,  and  the  au- 
thority of  which  they  acknowledged.  Your  missioo  ought 
either  to  be  legal  and  ordinary,  by  due  ordination  and 
cession ;  or,  if  extraordinary,  that  is,  if  you  have 
raised  up  and  sent  immediately  by  Almighty  God  to 
form  the  erring  and  ruined  state  of  the  Church,  you, 
doubtless,  must  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles  as 
your  credentials.  Whatever  our  pastors  may  be,  aa  to 
their  morals,  they  can  all  shew  at  least  a  lawful  ordioatioD 
and  mission. 

Should  the  preachers  have  replied  with  DumomKmf 
**  That  an  idolatrous  and  heretical  Church,  such  as  the 
**  Roman  CathoUc  Church  had  become,  might  still  confer 
*<  orders  and  a  sufficient  vocation  to  resist  and  correct  the 
abuses  of  that  same  Church — that  a  pastor  so  ordained 
might  convert  his  flock,  and  if  his  enemies  pretended 
«  to  degrade  him,  their  degradation  went  for  nothing.* 
That  maxim  and  its  argument  is  not  only  destitute  of  ail 
proof,  but  is  also  directly  opposite  to  the  standing  belief 
and  practice  of  all  antiquity,  and  is  moreover  rejected  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  reformers.  Besides,  in  all  past 
ages,  priests  have  never  attributed  to  themselves  the  power 
of  ordination,  nor  have  been  albwed  to  attempt  it.    The 
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Church  has  always  reserved  that  function  for  the  Episco- 
pal OTder.     Therefore  the  pretended  mission  of  apostate 
priests  and  monks,  and  those  to  whom  they  attempted  to 
communicate  it,  is  evidently  null,  and  destitute  of  all 
authority.     Moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the  reformed 
preadiers  had  no  shadow  of  ordination  but  from  laics. 
Beata  relates,  that  the  first  Protestant  ministers  at  Metz, 
Orleans}  Senlis,  and  Aubigny,  were  established  by  a  crowd 
of  artificers.     Peter  le  Clerc,  a  wool-carder,  was  made 
nunister  at  Meaux  by  his  brethren  wool-carders.     John 
MassoQ  la  Riviere  was  constituted  the  first  reforming 
imnister  at  Paris  by  a  company  of  laymen.     Many  of 
yourselves  (might  Scotchmen  have  said)  are  adventurers 
of  the  same  kind,  asking  from  us  a  vocation  which  we 
canndt  bestow. 

Defeated,  and  incapable  of  prdduciing  any  ordinary  and 
successive  mission,  the  preachers  would  no  doubt  have 
pretended  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  asid  with  Calvin, 
in  his  Institutions,  **  That  the  qualities  of  Apostles  and 
**  Evangelists  were  extraordinary,  and  were  not  estab^ 
**  luhed  to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church  :  That  God  had, 
**  in  process  of  time,  again  established  Apostles,  or  at 
**  least  Evangelists,  because  there  was  need  for  them  to 
"  withdraw  mankind  from  the  grasp  of  Antichrist.^ 

This  secotid  subterfuge  created  a  warm  dispute  between 
Saravias,  who  rejected  it,  and  Theodosius  Beza,  who 
^ted  it.  **  Yes^^'  said  Beza,  ^*  we  admit  that  extraor-  Contndic 
**dinary  mission,  which  proceeds  from  an  interior  inspi-  ^on^^f  their 
'*  ration  of  God ;  but  it  must  have  these  three  conditions, 
**  viz.  Istj  That  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  ordinary 
vocation ;  2^1,  The  spirit  of  such  doctor  must  be  tried^ 
**  his  doctrine  must  be  measured  by  the  word  of  God," 
(Qw^,  Who  were  to  be  the  measurers?)  "  and  his 
"  morals  examined ;  Sd,  He  must  be  lawfully  ordained 
"  by  the  church'^  (t.  e.  by  the  rabble)  "  which  he  has  col- 
'*  leeted.  Shall  we  imagine,^  continues  Beza,  **  that  those 
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*^  psjnstical  ordinations  are  to  be  admitted,  whkb 
*^  destitute  of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
<^  law  for  election  and  ordination ;  which  are  ail  infi 
**  traffic  of  the  Roman  harlot,  more  filthy  than  tlit  Un 
^^  of  a  prostitute  ?  No,  no ;  such  ordinations  mutt  psM 
"  through  a  severe  ordeal,  abjuration,  and  renewal^  b^* 
**  fore  they  can  be  acoounted  legitimate.^-— An.  ad  kwd 
de  Mm.  Evan.  grad. 

The  same  was  decided  in  the  synod  of  Gap^  1608^ 
which  decrees  that  the  reformation  was  made  by  mea 
raised  up  by  Grod  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  thai 
recourse  must  not  be  had  to  the  pretended  ocdinatiiHi 
which  might  be  deduced  from  the  church  of  Rome. 

Yet  Beza,  by  a  great  inconsistency,  is  unwilling  to  cft* 
tend  this  privilege  of  extraordinary  vocation  to  ochcn 
who  have  an  equal  right  to  it  as  himself.  *^  There  can 
*^  be  nothing,^  says  he,  ^^  more  pemidons  than  to  allow 
«  every  new-comer,  who  may  think  himself  learned  in  the 
^^  word  of  God,  to  mount  the  pulpit,  assemble  a  new 
**  church,  which  he  has  embucd  with  his  doctrine,  and  to 
*^  pretend  that  the  Christian  society  in  which  he  has  been 
**  brought  up  is  altogether  false  and  corrupt.^  Bean  eon* 
demns  such  a  proceeding,  as  being  Uke  the  anabaptists 
and  libertines.  He  contends  that  this  were  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  false  apostles,  who  raised  such  tumults, 
intruding  themselves  every  where,  wUkoui  being  Mni  by 
the  true  apostles.  He  protests  he  is  far  from  opening  a 
door  to  such  pernicious  licentiousness—^^  Absit  igitur,  ot 
**  huic  licentise  longe  perniciossima?  ostium  aperiamua.* 
Such  is  the  evidence  which  the  force  of  truth  extorted 
even  from  Beza. 

This  specious  invention,  therefore,  of  an  extraordinary 
mission,  can  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  reformers  than  the 
ordinary  vocation  that  some  would  fain  have  alleged*  It 
has  no  foundation  in  scripture ;  for  though  it  was  foretold 
of  the  old  law,  that  it  was  to  be  changed  and  come  to  an 
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tmAf  7^  the  new  kw  b  alirays  repiresented  Bstohd  ]^- 
petoiJ,  and  to  endare  until  the  consiimmatkm  of  the 
ivorld.  Therefore,  the  manner  of  perpetuating  that  mi- 
nistry having  been  appointed  by  Christ,  and  announced 
by  the  apostles,  Mat.  xxviiL  20,  Eph.  iv.  11,  &c.  without 
m^ition  being  made  in  any  place  of  scripture  that  it  was 
to  QmA  or  fail,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  my  renewal  by  an 
extraordinary  vocation,  that  chimerical  mission  of  the  new 
pteaehers  is  destitute  of  all  foundation,  and  falls  to  the 
graund. 

It  were  useless  to  reply,  that  such  extraordinary  voca- 
tion is  not  positively  disproved.     The  anus  probandi  lies^ 
<m  the  inventors.     The  fnith  of  past  ages  rested  satisfied 
mth  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  remain 
always  with  his  apostles  and  their  lawful  successors. 

TertuUian  always  presses  the  heretics  of  his  time  to 
to  shew  their  origin,  to  count  their  succession  from  the 
apostles,  or  those  apostolic  men  who  had  lived  with  the 
apostles. 

St.  Cyprian  tells  Novatian  that  he  could  not  be  enrol-  SentimeDti  of 
kdb  the  list  of  bishops,  because,  in  contempt  of  evanf^-  ^*  Fithen. 
lieal  and  apostolical  tradition,  he  had  sprungjrom  himse^y 
^had  succeeded  ncbody.    £p.  76,  Contra  Farm. 

St  Hilary  denies  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the 
Ariaa  bishops  of  his  time,  because  they  had  recmed  it 
'nxQ  anathematised  heretics,  who  were  not  bishops  them- 
«lve8.    Lib.  de  Synod. 

Yet  all  these  reasonings  would  have  been  overturned 
°y  admitting  the  plea  of  extraordinary  vocation ;  and 
sorely  those  ancient  heretics  had  an  equal  pretence  to  it 
*ith  the  modem  reformers.  That  pretended  extracnrdi- 
^  mission,  then,  is  condemned  by  all  antiquity.  All 
^  Fathers  agree  with  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  76,  that  he  is 
''^^Qpoife  qf  being  apaetor  who  has  not  been  ordained  in 
<kdl»r^  Habere  emm,  et  ienere  eccUiiam  fiiuUo  modo 
V^^  qui  ordinatus  in  ecdesia  non  est. 
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'i  Hut   ni'ttin^  aside  Scripture  and  tradition,    common 

M.'iiM*  ;iluiii'  >liows  the  absurdity  that  the  Almi<rhtv  Mhoiild 
1ki\i\  hv  an  extraordinary  vocation,  authorised  the  re- 
loM tiers  to  e\i*cute  all  that  they  have  done.  Such  power 
M  till  111  have  far  exceeded  the  authority  given  to  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  wlio  *^  was  set  over  nations  and  king- 
**  iKtius  to  nK>t  up  and  to  pull  down,  to  waste  and  to 
**  dettrov,  to  liuild  and  to  plant  C  JtT.  i.  10.  For,  af- 
U'V  ill  I,  he  was  only  conunis>ioned  to  foretell  the  evils 
ih.il  %\i-i-t'  to  hefall  the  nations  whom  these  prt>phccies 
le^arilnU  and  to  admonish  the  Jewish  priests  to  correct 
llii-u'  \i(v>,  without  de<|Kniin«r  them  of  their  ministry,  or 
otui'iiui^  It  hiiiisi'lf.  TIk'  authority  assumed  by  the  re- 
liiiiiit  Is  exiriitted  nnii-li  further;   for, — 

I  Atviirduiir  tt>  them,  they  had  reeeiviHl  more  ample 
puv\tii  ilhui  .ill  (lie  aiieient  |N)ntift*s  and  bishops  to  rule 
ilii  iliiiK-ti.  'I'liat  eonuuission  ^ave  them  universal  ju- 
it.iluiiKii  III  preaeh  the  reformation  over  all  the  earth, 
tu.l  III  I  .LiIiIinIi  pastors  evrry where  to  preaeh  it  u|x>n 
ilu  ti  .iiiilmnix 

^      I  III  V  h.id  a  liifht  ti>  degrade,    de|N>sc,   and  anathc- 

1.1  III.  I     ill  ilir  rxistini;  p:istors  throii<;h(>nt  the  world,  of 

I.  !i»i>ivii    « iinitiitiuii)ii   tlii-y    wi're ;   and    those  bishops 

...  I  j.ii.  .1.  iirii-  nlilii;rd  lo  cjhimiUt  themselves  as  really 

.«,. ....«(     mil  iiiiist  h:ivi'  had  rreoursf  to  this  new  hierar- 

I.  ...  tt  .11  i  III-  ilirin,  eviii  it'  they  should  have  embraced 

1     ^   .  k  nil  I  iliii  Mine. 

V     ( ii.  t  iiiir  rsiiililisju'd  by  (itMJ  to  ixamine  all  the 

...iiiiiil  .   lii   iiiillifv   all   tile  flirrers  whieh   thev 

v.«  iihiiii'dili-,    :nifl   tti    institute  a  new  church 

« .1  «•  ltii-\  .ippi-ari'd   in   tlu    world,   and   had 

». .    It  iitiiiiiitiiin.    Christians  «)f  all  ill  nnmina- 

.     iiu-«-ks,    Armenians.   Jacubites,    N\'slo- 

.     >!«!iLM*tl  to  renoumv  ami  abandon  their 

.;  iiiniis|r\,  :ui«l  (•>  ri-rii\i-  no  pastor  but 


mission. 
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uch  as  was  commissioned  by  them,  or  some  such  extra- 
rdinary  apostles  and  evangelists !  All  this  and  more 
^^Rras  indaded  in  this  chimerical  reforming  power:  a 
-ascbeme  certainly  as  wild  as  if  a  person  had  pretended 
'^at  the  Almighty  had  established  him  king  over  all  the 
^sarth,  with  a  power  of  deposing  all  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge his  pretended  right. 

The  most  modest,    and  the  most  reasonable  demand  Mirades  ne- 
^hat  our  ancestors  could  have  required  of  the  new  preach-  Jl^J^^'ex- 
^rs  was  to  have  authenticated  and  sanctioned  their  pre-  tnordlnary 
-fended  extraordinary  mission  by  evident  miracles,  such 
Moses,  as  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  wrought  and 
ppealed  to,  in  order  to  accredit  their  divine  mission  and 
octrine. 
It  were  certainly  contrary  to  the  justice  and  truth  of 
e  Almighty,  and  contrary  to  his  all-wise  providence  in 
past  ages,  to  have  given  the  reformers  that  pretended 
traordinary  vocation,  and  not  to  have  accompanied  it 
ith  the  gift  of  miracles,  or  some  equivalent  divine  proof 
'diat  it  was  really  given.     The  obedience  of  the  people, 
wuqA  the  authority  of  pastors,  are  correlatives.    God  could 
i^K)t  impose  upon  the  former  an  obligation  to  obey,  with- 
c^iit  giving  clear  evidence  to  whom  that  spiritual  obe- 
^iience  was  due.     It  was  from  that  law  of  eternal  justice 
tbit  Jesus  Christ  himself  declared — *^  If  I  Juid  noi  done 
^  amonff  them  Ike  works  that  no  other  man  hath  doncy 
**  ihey  would  not  have  sin  ;^  John  xv.  24,     **  j[fl  do  not 
**  ihe  works  of  my  Father ^  believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  doy 
"ftottgA  you  will  not  believe  me^  believe  the  works  ;^ 
•fohn  X,  8T,  88.     Miracles  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
Credit  every  extraordinary  mission.     Therefore  Pacian 
•sks,  «  Has  Novatius  the  gift  of  tongties  f     Has  he  pro- 
''phesiedf    Has  he  raised  the  dead  to  life  T    TertuUian 
Quires  of  Hermogenes  and  Nigidius,  that  they  prove 
*Wr  apostleship  by  their  miracles.     "  Probant  se  apostO' 
*  4j#  esse,     Volo  et  virtutes  eorum  proferri,'^ 
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Sball  the  relbnnen  giTe  for  divine  proof  of  ihcir 
SOD,  its  success  and  progress  ?    There  never  was 
deceitful  or  equivocal  mark^  nor  one  less  cspabie  of 
vinciDg  reasonable  persons.     It  b  an  effisot  rnm^ii 
truth  and  falsehood.     The  impostors  Barkokehas 
Mahomet,  as  well  as  the  heresiarch  Arius^  bad  all  a 
chievous  success;  and  we  have  seen  how  little 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza  thought  that  they  had  fo 
of  the  good  effSects  of  their  reformation. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  surprising  that  beresica  wUdb 
r^arded  only  speculative  tenets,  in  which  the  senses  and 
passions  were  little  interested,  should  have  created. such 
troubles  and  divisions ;  but  that  systems,  sudi  aa  those 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  which  so  favoured  the  darling 
passions  and  corrupt  inclinations  of  the  human  heart, 
should  have  spread  rapidly,  there  is  nothing  woodcrluL 
In  breaking  down  cloisters,  in  opening  convents,  in  aL 
lowing  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  who  had  lost,  or 
possessed,  the  spirit  of  their  vocation,  to  contract 
dalous  marriages,  is  it  surprising  that  many  should  have 
let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  the  bent  of  their  ami* 
cupiscence,  or  the  impulse  of  their  passions  ?  I  should 
indeed  as  soon  deem  miraculous  the  success  of  BalaaM^s 
hellish  counsel  to  Balac,  to  ensnare  the  Isradites  bj  the 
allurements  of  the  daughters  of  Madian.  Is  it  strange 
that  in  sweeping  away  ail  the  painful  laws  of  the  Catholie 
church,  such  as  fasting,  confession,  with  penetitential  ex- 
ercises, there  should  have  been  found  a  g^reat  number  of 
lax  and  carnal-minded  persons,  who  would  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  such  accommodating  doctrines  ?  Is  it  wonderftd 
that,  by  attacking  incomprehensible  mysteries,  which 
have  a  seeming  contrariety  to  the  senses,  and  an  apparent 
repugnance  to  ilUnformed  reason,  many  curious,  proud, 
and  presumptuous  minds  should  have  been  invdgled  in 
impious  denial  of  what  the  Saviour  had  decUred  to  be 
true? 
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But  what,  above  all,  promoted  the  spread  of  the  Re. 
formation  in  Scotland  was,  that  the  nobility  and  gentryi 
(among  whom  piety  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  who, 
by  their  powerful  patronage,  had  filled  the  highest  dig- 
nities   of  the  church  with  unworthy  subjects,  ofttimes 
their  own  spurious  brood,  and  who  had  already  begun 
to  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  church-lands)  encouraged 
the  populace,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  and  licentiousness, 
to  deeds  of  sacrilegious  rapine  and  destruction,  and  insti- 
gated the  fanatical  preachers  to  rail  against  the  real  or 
pretended  abuses  amongst  the  clergy  and  monks,  all  with 
A  view  to  promote  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  satiate 
dieir  avarice  or  voluptuousness. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  that  the  refor-  Causes  of  the 
SDers,  having  enlisted  in  their  service  the  strongest  and  ^Xmation. 
headstrong  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  accom- 
lodated  their  new  opinions  to  such  darling  propensities, 
SkxA  to  the  liberty  of  interpreting  the  scriptures  at  plea- 
s:«ire,  of  believing,  professing,  or  denying,  as  passion,  in- 
'ft'erest,  or  whim  dictated,  the  new  doctrines  should  have 
spread  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have  done, 
Imad  not  that  Providence,  which  sets  boundaries   to  the 
x^igiiig  ocean,  employed  the  very  discord  of  the  jarring 
sects  to  circumscribe  and  destroy  each  other. 

The  reformation  which  was  wanted  in  Scotland  and  The  real  re. 
dsewhere  was  a  reformation  of  morals,  not  of  faith ;  the  ^°"°*^°" 
filling  of  both  the  highest  and  the  subordinate  olBSces  of 
the  church  with  men  of  learning,  piety,  and  zeal ;   the 
forming  not  only  the  laxity  that  had  crept  into  certdn 
'^ligious  orders  or  houses,  but  also  the  far  more  wicked 
^  profligate  lives  of  the  nobility  and  gentry :  In    a 
^ord,  a  reformation  similar  to  that  brought  about  by  the 
^tuous  Queen  Margaret,  and  her  illustrious  husband, 
Malcolm  III.,  which  we  have  already  noticed.    But,  alas  ! 
we  throne  was  now  empty ;  factions  prevailed,  and  there 
^crefew  prelates,  such  as  Turgot,  to  promote  so  peaceable 
And  so  happy  a  melioration  in  the.  kingdom. 
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of  Scotland  after  the  Death  o£  James  V. — Arran  Regent — Henry 
^^^IIL's  Plan  to  lecure  the  Conquest  of  Scotland— Mary's  Coronation-^ 
^^xeatj  of  Marriage  made  and  broken*— Invasion  of  Scotland— Wishart's 
X>cath— Cardinal  Beaton's  Assassination— Knox*s  Ordination— Henry 
^V'lII/s  Death — Siege  and  Surrender  of  St.  Andrews — New  Invasion 
<^  Sootland^-The  joung  Queen  sent  to  France— Queen-Dowager  Regent 
"-^—Inundation  of  new  Preadiers— Instigated  by  Knox— First  Covenant*- 
^^arriage  of  the  Scottish  Queen  with  the  Dauphin— Quarters  the  Arms 
<»r  FrPg'*"^  with  those  of  France  and  Scotland. 

•*VxNG  James  V.  dying  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a:c-  1*^2. 
^^d  leaving  an  infant  daughter  only  a  week  old ;    ^*^'y^ 
"^ajT  existing  with  England;  the  nobles  divided  Seeds  of  di«- 
^xuong  themselves  by  jealousies  and  factions,  heigh-  tmieof  Mary 
*^iied  in  some  by  an  itch  of  novelty  in  religion,  or  ***^^ 
^  least  by  the  prospect  of  gain  resulting  from 
^ch  novelty ;  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  resembled 
^  ^p  at  sea  in  a  storm,  the  captain  of  which  is 
s^ept  overboard,  the  crew  already  mutinous  and 
Mordant ;   different  parties  contending  for  the 
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^cii4s.  command,  whilst  all  neglect  the  right  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel,  she  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
foimdering,  or  being  driven  on  rocks.     **  In  tkom 

days  there  was  no  king hut  every  one  did 

that  which  seemed  right  to  himself?^ 
Amidst  this  jarring  collision  of  political  and  po- 
lemical elements.  Cardinal  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  had  for  many  years  been  ocm- 
sidered  as  Prime  Minister,  endeavoured  to  lay  hold 
of  the  helm  of  government,  and  (as  it  is  asserted 
by  Knox,  Buchanan,  and  other  historians  on  their 
credit)  forged  a  testament  of  the  late  King,  q>- 
pointing  himself  chief  Regent,  and  adjoining  three 
of  the  Nobles  as  bis  counsellors  and  assessors. 
Yet  this  accusation  itself  has  much  the  appearanee 
of  a  forgery  ;  for  although  it  seems  that  the  Earl 
of  Arran  talked  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  of  such  a  firaud, 
for  which  he  might  prosecute  the  Cardinal,  jret 
when  the  Cardinal  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  no 
such  guilt  was  laid  to  his  charge :  and  moreover. 
King  Henry  himself  acknowledges  to  Sir  R.  Sad- 
ler,* '*  that  he  could  never  learn  what  special  tJdmge 
**  they  had  to  lay  against  the  Cardinal  when  tkejf 
"  toot  himr 

It  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  Cardi- 
nal's enemies  would  not  have  let  slip  tlie  oocaaicm 
of  impeaching  him  with  this  crime,  if  they  could 
have  proved  it.  Neither  would  Henry  have  been 
left  uninformed  of  it.  Besides,  Knox  and  Budi»- 
nan  do  not  agree  in  the  names  of  the  Nobles  as- 
sociated with  the  Cardinal  in  this  pretended  forged 
deed. 

•  Kiiib,  ta  •  Mil,  ch.  1.  p.  Sft. 
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it  €ieems  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  most  probable  A.  a  1543. 
^tfiat  the  late  King,  from  his  intimacy  with,  and  ^  ^  "^ 
^Donfidenee  in  the  Cardinal,  had  verbally  signified 
3iis  intention  of  appointing  the  Cardinal  with  some 
^>ther8  (in  the  event  of  his  own  death)  the  guardians 
««f  the  kingdom  and  of  any  infant  heir  during  the 
:n<Miage  of  such  successor ;  and  that  the  Cardinal, 
3^  oppoBiti<m  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  might  wish  to 
WiweH  himself  of  such  declaration,  although  he  could 
-mot  produce  any  document  to  support  his  asser- 
-tfion. 

But  Ae  majority  of  the  Nobles,  together  with  Anui  B 
-tf^lie  rdations  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  next 
-mil  Uood  to  the  Crown,  on  the  22d  of  December 
^redaimed  that  Nobleman  Regent  of  the  Kingdom 
end  Tutw  to  the  young  Queen. 

ft  were,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  wished  in  general,  aergynen 
that  l^lates  should  not  be  torn  from  the  sanctuary,  S^^JiSito 
to  re-engage  them  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Am-  ^^  "^^ 
bassadors  of  Grod  should  not  become  the  deposita- 
lies  of  the  mysteries  and  intrigues  of  Courts  :  but 
b  that  rude  age.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  observes,  that 
he  had  found  neither  learning  nor  talents  among 
<he  nobility  of  Scotland ;  whereas  among  the  clergy 
he  had  discovered  both. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Solway  were  committed 
^  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but  as  soon  as  Henry 
heard  of  the  death  of  King  James,  and  of  the  birth 
^  his  daughter,  he  immediately  conceived  the  idea 
^  aeearing  the  conquest  of  Scotland  by  a  marriage 
^rtween  his  son  Edward,  a  child  of  five  years,  and 
Ae  iofant  Queen  of  Scotland. 
Full  of  this  project,  Henry  caused  the  Scottish  b&  viiL 
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A.  c.  1649.  prisoners  of  rank  to  be  brought  from  the  Tower 
^  ^  ^  and  lodged  with  the  principal  oflBce-bearers  in 
London,  and  to  be  entertained  with  hospitality 
and  splendour  becoming  their  quality.  He  af- 
terwards invited  them  to  his  court  on  the  SGch 
of  December,  where,  after  royal  banqueting  and 
blandishments,  he  laid  before  them  his  plan,  and 
solicited  their  interest  for  its  execution,  promising 
them  liberty  and  other  effects  of  his  munificence 
as  the  rewards  of  their  services,  if  brought  to  a 
happy  issue  ;  signifying  also  his  desire  to  have  the 
young  Queen  immediately  conveyed  to  England, 
and  the  strongholds  of  Scotland  delivered  into  his 
hands.  He  likewise  required,  that  upon  their  re- 
leasement  they  should  give  their  sons  or  nearest 
relations  as  pledges  of  their  return  to  captivity  if 
they  should  fail  in  their  purpose.  Most  of  them 
cordially  embraced  the  King's  proposal,  and  even 
promised,  upon  oath,  to  use  all  their  endeavours 
to  bring  about  the  match. 

1541.  These  Lords  accordingly  set  out  from  London 

on  the  1st  of  January,  and  having  delivered  their 
hostages  at  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
returned  to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  who^ 
after  an  exile  of  fourteen  years  in  England,  brought 
King  Henry's  letters  requesting  the  restitution  of 
their  lands  and  liberties. 
A  cooncfl  The  Lords  immediately  informed  the  Regent  of 

the  King  of  England's  proposal,  to  which  he  lent 
a  willing  ear,  and  summoned  a  council  to  meet  on 

1H9.       the  S7th  of  January  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject. 
The  result  was,  to  convoke  a  Parliament  for  the 
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I2th  of  March  ensuing,  to  concert  measures,  and  a.ciim 
carry  into  eflTect  the  proposals  of  peace,  and  the  '^^^ 
proffered   marria£ce.     But  as   they  dreaded   that  Cardinal  i 

*^  ^       ''  ton  impn- 

Cardinal  Beaton  might  mar  their  project,  they  laid  soncd. 
hold  of  a  report  attributed  to  Lord  Lisle,  that  the 
Cardinal  had  in  view  to  bring  over  the  Duke  of 
Guise  from  France  with  an  army,  to  subdue  and 
rale  over  Scotland.  Under  this  pretext,  they  shut 
up  the  Cardinal  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  ten 
miles  from  Leith,  in  custody  of  Lord  Seton. 

The  Parliament  met,  and  proceeded  to  business. 
They  declared  James  Earl  of  Arran  the  presump^ 
tive  heir  to  the  Crown  (failing  the  infant  Queen 
and  the  issue  of  her  body),  and  lawful  tutor  to  the 
Qneen,  as  well  as  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  during 
W  nonage. 

Stimulated  by  the  Lords  lately  come  from  Eng-  Commisdc 
land,  the  Parliament  appointed,  as  Ambassadors  EngSnd? 
to  the  court  of  England,  James  Learmont  of  Bal- 
wmy.  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Sanquhar,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Balnaves,  Secretary  of  State,  to  treat 
<>f  the  marriage  between  their  Queen  and  Prince 
Edward ;  but  spumed  with  indignation  the  idea 
^  sending  the  royal  infant  to  England,  or  of  put- 
ting Henry  in  possession  of  the  government  or 
strongholds  of  Scotland,  and  positively  forbade 
their  commissioners  to  consent  to  these  terms. 

The  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Murray,  Orkney,   Regentv 
K?8s,  and  Brechin,  the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline  ^"""^ 
^^d  Couper,  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Murray,  Argyle, 
^thwell,  Marischal,  Cassillis,  and  Glencairn ;  the 
Lords  Erskine,  Ruthven,   Maxwell,  Seton,  and 
Methven;  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen ;  Sir  William 
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A.  c  1643.   Hamilton,  Sir  James  Learmont,  the 

"^^  f  "'    Justice-Clerk,  and  the  Queen's  Advocate, 

chosen  to  be  the  Regent's  council,  six  of  wlioai 
to  form  a  quorum. 

The  Earls  Marischal  and  Montrose,  Lords  Br« 
skine,  Ruthven,  Livingston,  Lindsay,  and  SeloBt 
with  the  Laird  of  Calder,  were  appointed  keepen 
of  the  Queen's  Palace  at  Linlithgow  or  8tirliii|^ 
at  the  Queen-Dowager's  pleasure. 

The  forfeitures  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
Lordi  of  Ar.  George  Douglas  were  reversed.  The  Lords  of  the 
cd  ftom  med.  Articles*  were  allowed  to  make  laws  for  the 


d^'^lAin.  ™^  benefit,  but  were  restricted  from  meddling  wiA 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  or  its  privileges. 

Henry  endeavoured  to  cajole  the  R^ent  by  as 

offer  of  giving  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  marriage 

to  the  Regent's  son,  the  Lord  Hamilton,  ae  also 

of  making  Arran  King  of  all  Scotland  beyond  the 

Attmvi  to     Forth.     An  awkward  and  unsuccessful  attempt 

jmmiiiumi  was  made,  by  connivance  of  the  Earl  of  01encaini» 

]gf^~^  to  carry  off  the  young  Queen  and  Cardinal  Beaton 

£afi^-       into  England.     That  plot  having  fieuled,  Henry 

began  to  lower  his  conditions,  and  content  himedf 

with  the  promise  that  the  Queen  should  be  sent 

to  England  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Eni  of  Lea.       Meantime  the  Cardinal  found  means  to  be 


ftm  France.  ^^  liberty,  and  thinking  Mathew  Earl  of  Lennox, 
then  in  France,  might  be  useful  to  promote  his 
views,  allured  him  home  with  the  hopes  of  many- 


*  TbeLoidiof  Artkkt  w««  »  kind  of  mImI  eoomittlta, 
it  WM  to  digcM  an  nuuen  whidi  ven  to  be  Uid  bdbie  the  PteliemcDt, 
had  the  prindpel  menaipDent  of  trtry  thing  tnnrtrd     The  King 
hafe  had  the  priTilcge  oT  uaniag  thoit  Loidt  of  Articki. 
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i&g  the  Queen  Dowager^  and  even  suggested  that  a.  c  1648. 
Sie  might  have  some  daim  upon  the  succession  to     '^-^i  -^ 
-tbit  crown,  as  also  upon  the  paternal  estate  of  the 
indent.* 

The  Cardinal  held  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  Queem  tram. 
mt  St.  Andrews,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  to  sound  gjj*^^  *^'"- 
-^em  upon  a  subsidy  to  be  given  by  them  in  the 
^vent  of  a  war  with  England.  That  assembly,  on 
^lecount  of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  bishops,  wad 
;^iroTQgaed  until  the  beginning  of  June.  But  the 
^>ardinal  finding  his  party  to  increase,  and  espe« 
4tf3ally  by  the  accession  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Ar- 
^yle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  who  had  still  been 
diverse  to  the  match  with  England,  concerted  mea- 
jarares  with  the  Queen-Mother,  and  carried  off  both 
^HsLoenB  from  Linlithgow  to  Stirling. 

That  party  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  meeting 
ol  the  Parliament,  which  was  smnmoned  by  the  Re^ 
sent,  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  with  Eng* 
land ;  but  without  succees.  The  Parliament  met  on  Treaty  of 
the  asth  of  August,  and  the  Regent,  with  a  falter-  ^^  ^ 
ing  mind  and  a  trembling  hand,  swore  to  and  sign-  kem 
^  the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage,  at  high-mass 
ui  the  church  of  Holjrrood.     The  great  seal  of  the 

*  Tht  pfHembiM  of  the  £ari  of  Lennox  to  the  suooeision  were  thus 
^"*>^ded.  Marjy  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  was  married  to  James  Lord 
^*Btthon»  whom  James  III.  created  Earl  of  Arran  on  that  account  £11- 
*^  a  dau^ter  of  that  marriage,  was  the  wife  of  Mathew  £arl  of  Leo* 
^  iiid  the  praaent  Earl  was  her  grandson.  The  Regent  was  likewise  the 
P^i^te  of  Princess  Mary,  by  the  female  line.  But  the  Regent*8  fiither 
""^^  narried  Janet  Beaton,  the  Regent's  mother,  after  he  had  obtained  a 
***>»  horn  EUabcth  Home,  his  former  wife,  Lennoz  mi§^t  allege  that 
^  NBtnoe  of  divorce  from  Elizabeth  Home  was  unjust ;  and  that  the 
^y^t  being  bom  whfle  Elizabeth  Home  was  still  alife,  ought  to  be  con« 
"^  as  iUcgitiaitle. 
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k.  C.  154a.  kingdom  was  appended  thereto.  Yet,  about  eight 
"^  "f  ^'  days  after  this  solemn  ratification,  the  R^;ent  met 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  at  Callander, 
rode  with  them  to  Stirling,  and  seems  to  have 
come  over  entirely  to  their  party. 
[«^'8  iitd  A  rggji  and  impolitic  action  of  Henry,  or  per- 
haps despair  of  success  in  his  negotiations  with 
Scotland,  gave  a  fair  handle  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  which  had  always  been  averse 
to  the  alliance  with  England,  to  break  off  entirely 
the  treaties,  and  to  hold  them  as  null.  The  mat- 
ter was  this :  Henry  had  ordered  some  Scottish 
merchant  ships  to  be  seized,  which,  being  laden 
chiefly  with  fish,  and  bound  to  France,  had  by 
storm  or  contrary  winds  cast  anchor  on  the  coast, 
or  entered  some  of  the  ports  of  England,  and  on 
the  faith  of  the  treaties  were  supposed  to  be  se- 
cure. The  pretence  for  this  seizure  was,  that  theae 
vessels  were  carr}'ing  provisions  to  Henrjr's  ene- 
mies ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a  commerce  of  this 
nature  was  noways  against  the  treaties.  Where- 
fore the  French  faction  was  strengthened,  and  the 
popular  indignation  against  the  English  so  height 
tened,  that  the  mob  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  in- 
sulted King  Henry's  ambassador  and  his  retinue. 

The  Regent  and  the  Cardincil  being  now  agreed 
in  politics,  it  was  deemed  pro{)er  to  straiten  the 
tie  by  agreement  in  religion.  The  Regent  had  ex- 
pressed great  esteem  for  the  new  doctrine,  and  en- 
tertained two  of  the  new  preachers  in  his  family. 
John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley,  his  natural  bro- 
ther, was  sincerely  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  ; 
and  having  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  Regent, 
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^deavotired  to  bring  him  back  to  the  belief,  or  at  A.  c.  ]«43. 
least  to  the  profession,  of  his  former  creed,  by    '^"'^^^^'^ 
liForldly  no  less  than  conscientious  motives.     He  xbe  Regent 
represented  to  him  the  danger  of  alienating  the  ^^^^^ 
nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  especially  trinei. 
of  strengthening  the  pretensions  of  Lennox,  since 
Jbis  own  legitimacy  depended  upon  a  divorce  found- 
ed upon  the  Pope's  authority.    The  vacillating  Re- 
cent abjured  the  doctiine  of  the  reformers  in  the 
JPrandscan  church  at  Stirling. 

The  solemnity  of  the  young  Queen's  coronation  Mary  crowned. 

-^^93  performed  at  Stirling  on  Sunday  the  9th  of 

September.     The  Regent  carried  the  crown^  and 

e  Elarl  of  Lennox  the  sceptre.     A  council  was 

ppointed  to  assist  the  Regent,  consisting  of  the 

<3aTdinal,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishops 

of  Murray,  Orkney,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane;  the 

Abbots  of  Paisley  and  Couper;  the  Earls  of  Hunt- 

^y»  Argyle,  Murray,  Both  well,  &c. 

The  Lords  of  the  English  faction  (except  Lord  a  faction 
Reming,  who  had  deserted  them),  finding  that  ^*Henry. 
^  R^ent  had  abandoned  their  cause,  convened 
at  Douglas  Castle  on  the  25th  of  October,  drew 
^P  and  signed  a  bond  of  union  to  serve  the  Kin^ 
of  England,  praying  his  Majesty  to  send  them 
distance,  especially  of  money.  Lord  Somerville, 
the  bearer  of  this  despatch,  was  apprehended  and 
^mmitted  to  prison.  The  same  Lords  again  as- 
enabled  on  the  10th  of  December,  to  concert  mea- 
ses to  annoy  the  opposite  party. 

The  Cardinal  perceiving  that  Lennox  was  not  ^^^ox  djs- 
^  ft  instrument  for  his  purposes,  or  thinking  he  Cwdin^j  Be». 
^^Bo  longer  any  use  for  him,  having  now  the  j^^CiT"*" 

D 
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A.C  IMS.  management  of  the  R^ent,  employed  his  credit 
^*ry^^    with  the  French  court  to  have  him  recalled  to 

tllD  III  OMT* 

rkge  LmIj  France,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  meaaoraa  of 
dHH^  those  who  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  intUMla 
ifliM  ihc  w.  Qf  ^^^  country.  Lennox,  provoked  by  the  Car- 
dinal's deception,  went  over  to  the  adverse  p«rty» 
who  rejoiced  at  so  honourable  an  accession  to  thrir 
power.  Lennox  was,  moreover,  allured  to  this 
transit  by  the  hopes  of  obtaining  in  marriage  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Angoi 
by  the  late  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland,  and  niece 
to  King  Henry,  at  whose  court  she  resided.  Len* 
nox  also,  by  a  dextrous  manoeuvre,  secured  within 
his  castle  of  Dmnbarton  30,000  crowns  in  aflver, 
which,  with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  had  been 
sent  by  the  court  of  France,  in  six  or  seven  ves- 
sels, to  be  distributed  among  fit  persons,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Queen-Dowager  and  the  Cardi- 
nal. This  incident  happened  because  the  Frendi 
captains  were  ignorant  of  the  rupture  between 
Lennox  and  the  friends  of  France. 

The  Abbot  of  Paisley  obtained  from  the  Cardi- 
nal the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  and  was  also  advanced 
A  pArikmcQL  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom.     The  Pariia- 
ment  met  in  the  beginning  of  December.     On  the 
8th  of  that  month,  a  summons  of  treason  was  di- 
rected against  the  Lords  who  had  met  at  Douglas 
Castle.     Next  day  an  indenmity  was  passed  tor 
the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  who  had  carried  tlie 
Tmijf  with    Queens  to  Stirling      On  the  11th,  the  Parliament 
feidbd.    ^*  declared  the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage  with 
England  to  be  expired.     The  same  day,  ambiMki 
dors  of  the  King  of  France  were  introduced,  for 
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renewing  ancienjt  leagues  between  the  respective  a.  c.  1643. 
JdngdomSt  and  offering  their  master's  assistance    '^■nr"^ 
for  defence  of  the  young  Queen,  and  the  liberty  of 
her  realm,  against  the  attempts  of  the  King  of 
JSngland.     The  Cardinal,  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Committee  to 
Murray,  Lord  St.  John,  and  Sir  Adam  Otterburn,  '^n^^''^.^^" 
were  appointed  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  b««*dor8. 
ambassadors  ;  to  ratify  old,  and  contract  new  al- 
liances.    The  Cardinal,  at  the  desire  of  the  Re- 
gent and  Estates,  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

About  Christmas,  Lennox,  with  the  Lords  of  EngUsh  fac. 
the  English  faction,  assembled  at  Ayr,  and  havmg  SiuSn?" 
learned  that  the  Cardinal  meant  to  levy  an  army, 
and  oblige  Lennox  to  surrender  the  French  money, 
they  collected  a  numerous  army  from  the  western 
counties,  and  resolved  to  get  the  start  of  the  Car- 
dinal and  Regent.    At  the  head  of  this  army,  Len- 
nox marched  directly  to  Lelth,  and  was  ready  to 
offer  battle,  between  that  town  and  Edinburgh. 
But  the  Cardinal  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  per- 
ceiving Lennox's  superiority,  amused  him  with  a 
treaty,  until  his  troops,  being  weary,  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  return  to  their  homes.     Lennox  then 
came  to  Edinburgh,  where  an  agreement  was  made, 
which  was  of  short  duration.    Lennox  apprehend- 
ing some  impending  mischief,  stole  privately  away 
from  Linlithgow  to  Glasgow.    Several  scuffles  en- 
sued during  the  spring,  which  were  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  English  faction. 

Henry,  enraged  at  the  breach  of  the  treaties,  in  Henry  in. 
the  month  of  May  sent  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  unr 
Hertford,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  on  board 
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A.  c.  1044.  two  hundred  vessels,  commanded  by  Dudley  Lord 
^  T^'  Lisle.  This  army  disembarked  at  Leith,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  a  body  of  4000  horse.  These  meet- 
ing with  little  resistance,  piUaged  and  burned  Edin- 
burgh, Leith,  and  Dunbar,  and  continued  their 
devastation  to  the  borders.  Incursions  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  were  repeated  during  the  summer  and 
winter  following  ;  but  the  English,  on  a  third  ex- 

Battieof  An.  peditiou,  Were  totally  defeated  at  Ancrum  Moor» 
on  the  17th  February  1545. 

On  the  17th  of  May  1544,  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  with  Robert  Stewart,  Bishop  elect  of  Caith- 
ness, and  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox*  formed  a 

A  ftctbn       contract  with  Henry,  in  which  Glencaim  and  Len- 

eootracti  with  ^ 

Henry.  uox  promised  all  manner  of  assistance  against  their 
native  country.  Henry  advanced  to  Glencaim  a 
bounty  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and  promised  to 
give  Lennox  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  in  mar- 
riage, with  a  pension.  Lennox  sailed  to  England 
in  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  against  ScoUandt 
and  on  the  li6th  of  June  obliged  himself  to  deliver 
up  to  the  King  of  England  the  castle  and  territory 
of  Dumbarton,  the  isle  of  Bute,  &c. ;  but  though 
Lennox  could  not  perfonn  his  part  of  the  contract^ 
Henry  rewardetl  his  inclination  by  bestowing  on 
him  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with  a  dowry 
of  6800  marks  Scottish  money,  equal  at  that  time 
to  1700  marks  English  ;•  and  Lennox,  by  beings 
fugitive  and  an  exile,  became  the  father  of  a  race 
of  Kings,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  rival. 

New  doc-  In  the  foregoing  year,  the  new  doctrines  began 

trine*  cntMi* 

**"*'***^  •  It  ■ppcmn  by  thit  proportion,  that  the  Scotch  money  at  that  Ciint  •» 

equal  !o  one-fourth  of  Knglith  of  ibe  tame  4cno«inalioii. 
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to  be  countenanced,  and  especially  by  the  Regent  a.c.  1544. 
at  that  time,  and  by  the  Lords  of  the  English    "~^  "^ 
faction,  for  reasons  easily  seen. 

Lord  Maxwell  made  a  motion  in  parliament,  on 
ihe  ISth  of  March  1543,  for  free  liberty  to  read 
the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  which  motion, 
though  it  was  objected  to  by  Gavin,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  as  a  matter  belonging  chiefly  to  the  cler- 
gy in  a  provincial  council,  yet  was  carried,  with 
this  proviso,  viz.  "  Provided  always,  that  nae  man 
**  dispute  or  hald  oppinzeonis,  under  the  painis 
**  contenit  in  the  acts  of  parliament." 

The  Regent  also  desired  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  Theiiej^ent 
procure  him  from  England,  English  bibles,  and  f*»"*][^Jj[^' 
the  statutes  and  injunctions  of  King  Henry,  for  "dor. 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  extirpation 
of  the  Pope's  authority;  and   added,  when  the 
King  of  England  shall  have  perfected  and  published 
his  books,  containing  doctrine  maintainable  by  the 
mere  truths  if  his  Majesty  were  pleased  to  send 
him  the  same,  he  would  not  fail  to  distribute  them 
in  Scotland.     As  to  the  extirpation  of  monks  and  Suggests  best 
friars,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  authority,  ^^"pating 
though  he  was  very  desirous  of  such  improvements,  ^"^'i*"^ 
yet  he  owned  that  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  Poi^n  auiho- 

rity  • 

achieve  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  there  be  so  many  great 
•*  men  in  the  kingdom  that  are  Papists,  that  un- 
*•  less  the  sin  of  covetousness  bring  them  into  it,'' 
(f.  e.  the  desire  of  having  the  lands  of  the  abbeys 
in  their  own  possession),  "  I  know  of  no  other 
"  means  to  win  them  to  my  purpose  in  that  be- 
"  half."  "  This  was,"  says  Bishop  Keith,  "  hitting 
*'  the mulon  the  head"    But  the  books  which  were 
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A.  c.  1644.  sent  from  England^  it  seems,  were  not  niadi 
^  T  ^'    teemed  in  Scotland,  because  the  faction  which  fii- 
voured  the  new  opinions  cared  only  for  confuting 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  depressing  the  establish- 
ed clergy,  that  it  might  enrich  itself  by  the  spmb 
of  the  church. 
Yet  pnnbbet       The  Regent  had  no  sooner  changed  sides,  than, 
***''***^        to  evince  his  eager  ^eal  for  the  cause  he  had  c»- 
poused,  he  got  an  act  of  Parliament  passed,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  for  the  prosecution  and 
pimishment  of  heretics. 

In  pursuance  of  this  act,  sometime  afterwards, 
the  Cardinal,   accompanied   by  the   Regent,   the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord  Jiistice-General,  the  Lord 
Borthwick,  the  Bishops  of  Dumblane  and  Oriaiey, 
&c.  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese.     While  they 
were  in  the  town  of  Perth,  several  persons  were 
accused  of  heresy,  but  were  indicted  particularly 
for  contravening  the  act  of  1543,  which  ficNrbade 
arguing  or  disputing  concerning  the  sense  of  the 
scripture.     Several  were  found  guilty;  three  or 
four  were  banished,  some  imprisoned,  five 
hanged,  and  one  woman  drowned. 
RcAcdkNit  on       The  barbarity  of  these  times,  among  all 
*^****'*  adjudged  the  punishment  of  death  for  what  they 

accounted  heresy.  We  have  seen,  that  was  the 
express  doctrine  of  Calvin.  When  these  opinions 
tend  to  rebellion,  or  to  disturb  the  government, 
certainly  the  civil  law  has  a  right,  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  public  tranquillity,  to  punish  seditious 
persons  severely ;  but  reason  and  true  piety  recom- 
mend calm  and  mild  instruction  ;  and  experience 
has  proved,  that  this  charitable  method  has  gene. 
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Taily  been  the  most  successful.  History  tells  us,  a.  c  l 
that,  after  the  reformation,  persecution  was  a  crime  "^^^ 
€X>nimitted  indiscriminately  by  all  sects.  Catholics 
persecuted,  because  they  were  strong ;  Protestants, 
as  they  grew  into  strength,  immediately  persecuted 
the  Catholics ;  and  as  the  Protestant  sects  varied, 
they  persecuted  each  other.  But  of  all  the  deaths 
suffered  in  Scotland  for  adherence  to  the  new-fan«» 
gled  doctrines,  that  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Wishart  made 
the  greatest  noise,  and  was  resented  by  infernal 
malice  and  barbarous  murder,  under  the  hypocri^ 
tical  garb  of  sanctity  and  justice. 

Mr.  Wishart  (who  was  a  son  of  Wishart  of  Oemge 
Pittarrow,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, which  were  certainly  deeply  tinged  with 
rebellious  principles)  was  seized  at  the  house  of 
Cockbum  of  Onniston,  conveyed  first  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  condemned  and  burnt. 
In  our  more  civilized  days,  every  person.  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  will  regret  and  disapprove  of  such 
punishment.  Knox  and  Buchanan  have  exalted 
the  wisdom,  the  orthodoxy,  the  piety,  and  the 
courage  of  this  man,  by  a  cant  of  the  most  sancti- 
monious strain,  and  (as  their  histories  now  stand) 
have  attributed  to  him,  as  an  inspired  prophecy, 
the  following  prediction,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
uttered  at  the  stake,  looking  towards  the  Cardinal : 
"  He  who,  in  such  state,  from  that  high  place 
*•  feedeth  his  eyes  with  my  torments,  within  few 
**  days  shall  be  hung  out  at  the  same  window,  to 
*'  be  seen  with  as  much  ignominy  as  he  now  lean- 
"  eth  there  in  pride."* 

*  KnoXy  book  i*  p.  7^. 
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A.  c.  1540.  Mr.  Hume,  supposing  the  prediction  to  be  real, 
^^  ^  "^  says,  the  prophecy  was  probably  the  cause  qf  its 
oumfulfiltnenL  But  Keith*  accounts  this,  and  se- 
veral other  things  related  concerning  persons  that 
suffered  for  religion  in  our  country,  quite  ridiculous, 
and  seemingly  contrived,  or  at  least  magnified,  on 
purpose  to  render  the  judges  and  clergymen  of 
that  time  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  thal^ 
as  to  the  passage  of  Wishart's  prophecy,  there  is 
not  one  word  of  it  in  the  first  edition  of  Knox's 
history ;  that,  moreover.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who, 
in  his  poem  called  the  Tragedy  of  Cardinal  Sea* 
ton^  rakes  together  all  the  worst  things  that  he 
could  gather,  says  nothing  of  his  having  glutted 
himself  inhumanly  with  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Wi- 
shart^s  death,  nor  of  the  prophetical  intermination; 
so  that  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  has  been  a  story 
trumped  up  a  good  while  after, 

But  the  foul  suspicion,  if  not  absolute  proof,  of 
Wishart's  guilt,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note  below,f 
will  greatly  diminish  our  respect  for  his  piety,  and 
lessen  our  pity  for  his  sufferings. 

•  Kdox,  book  i.  p.  42. 
KflMli,  Ml*  (O,       t  Mr.  Deinpttcr,  in  bU  IlUtcria  EccU$im»ticm^  prioted  at  Bologna  16t7* 
'  ^  affirms  tbac  WUbart  wu  in  the  plot  to  take  away  tbe  Cardlnars  Hft.  aai 

10  might  eaiilj  foretell  hia  death.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  hit  Life  of  Mr.  Wiriurt^ 
hat  given  an  extract  o(  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  King  Hmij, 
datad  17th  April  1644,  which  iccrot  itronglj  to  support  the  tmtb  of  Dmh^ 
•tar*i  aMertion.  Dr.  Robertson  has  given  the  letter  at  full  lengll^  vWdika 
had  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton*— >rfdlt  Hch^  ««L  i. 
b.  2,  p.  121.  l*be  tubstanoe  of  that  letter  is,  that  the  Ear!  of  Hertfud  in- 
troduces to  King  Uenry  a  Seoithkmm*  catUd  WUktrU  who  had  ktlan 
Crichiun,  I<aird  ui  Brunstan  ;  T.  Making  an  offer  that  the  Laird 
the  Mailer  of  ILxhrv,  sod  Jolin  Ourterit,  would  attempt  to  appffbcad  m 
slay  the  Card.oal  as  he  passed  through  Fife  {  and  asking  what  rtvaid  hit 
Miiest J  woukl  give  for  luch  service  ?  2*.  Propoaing,  thai  if  Hinry  vmU 
grant  a  sum  that  would  pay  lUOO  or  1500  men  for  a  month  or  tw*^  tbt  Eail 
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Soon  after  this,  the  Cardinal  went  into  Angus,   a.  c.  ii 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  ♦    "^-nr 
Afargaret,   with  David  Lindsay,   the  Master  of 
Crawford,  at  Finhaven,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,     There  the  Cardinal  received  intelli-  (^^^jj 
gence  that  the  King  of  England  was  making  great  ^°  *?'*" 
naval  preparations  to  infest  the  Scottish  coasts: 
He   therefore  returned  to  St.  Andrews,  and  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  the  gentlemen  in  that  vicinity 
to  meet  him,  and  consult  upon  the  best  means  of 
defence ;  and  in  the  meantime  began  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  his  own  castle,  little  knowing 
of  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  his  destruction. 

A  disagreement  had  taken  place  between  him  Dt8agre< 
and  Norman  Lesly,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Leslie.  ° 
who,  stimulated  by  revenge,  and  perhaps  desirous 
of  putting  in  execution  a  premeditated  murder, 
and  preconcerted  with  King  Henry,  with  fifteen 
accomplices,  giving  out,  as  a  colour  of  pretext,  the 
avenging  the  death  of  Mr.  Wishart,  went,  early  on 
Saturday  the  29th  of  May,  to  the  castle  ;  and  the 
gate  being  opened,  and  the  drawbridge  let  down, 
to  take  in  materials  for  the  building,  the  assassins 

Marucfaal,  Master  of  Rothes,  the  I/aird  of  Colder,  and  other  Lords  of  the 
English  faction,  would,  when  his  Majesty's  army  should  be  in  Scotland, 
destroy  the  abbey  and  town  of  Arbroath,  belonging  to  the  Cardinal,  and  ap- 
pfefaend  all  the  principal  persons  who  were  unfriendly  ta  England.  Dr. 
Bobertson  adds,  that  the  Mr.  Wishart,  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  was  more 
probably  John  Wishart  of  Pittarrow  ;  but  this  is  asserted  gratis,  and  Mr. 
Dempster  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  lived  nearer  the  time.  It  seems  also  that 
Wishart  studied  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  Knox  says  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1544,  in  company  with  commissioners  returning  from  Henry.— 
Knox,  book  1,  page  53. 

*  The  Cardinal  was  a  widower,  previous  to  his  entering  into  holy  orders. 
J.  Anstruther,  Esq-,  late  sheriff-depute  of  Fife,  was  the  Cardinal's  lineal 
descendant. 
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A.  c  1548.  rushed  in,  knocked  down  the  porter,  took  the  hejs 
from  him,  and  threw  him  into  the  ditch ;  then 
having  by  degrees  expelled  the  workmen  and  ser- 
vants, hastened  to  the  chamber  where  the  Cardi- 
nal lodged,^  knocked  at  the  door,  and  were  asked 
who  was  there.    John  Lesly  answered,  **  My  name 
is  Lesly."     '*  Whidi  Lesly  ?"  said  the  Caidinal : 
Is  it  Norman  ?"     The  reply  was,  he  must  open 
to  those  who  were  there.     The  Cardinal,  fearing 
the  worst,  began  to  barricade  the  door ;  and  while 
they  were  endeavouring  to  force  it  open,  he  asked 
if  they  would  spare  his  life.    John  Lesly  answeredf 
**  Perha])s  we  will.''     The  Cardinal  required  a 
promise  upon  oath.     Lesly  answered,  **  What  was 
**  said  is  unsaid  ;*'  and  called  for  fire  to  bum  down 

«f»uinate<i.  the  door.  The  Cardinal,  upon  promise  (as  is  re- 
ported) that  no  violence  should  be  offered,  opened 
the  door,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair,  saying,  '*  I  am 
**  a  priest ;  you  will  not  slay  me !''  John  Ledy 
smote  him  once  or  twice,  as  did  likewise  Peter 
Carmichael.  *'  But  James  Melvil,  a  man,*"  says 
Knox,  **  of  nature  most  gentle  and  modest,  per- 
**  ceiving  them  both  in  choler,  withdrew  therof 
**  and  said,  *  This  work  and  judgment  of  God,  al- 
*'  *  though  it  be  secret,  ought  to  be  done  with 
*'  *  greater  gravity.*  And  presenting  unto  him 
**  the  point  of  his  swonl,  said,  *  Repent  thee  ci 
"  *  thy  former  wicked  life,  but  esjHHrially  of  the 
**  *  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that  notable  instni- 
"  *  ment  of  Go<K  Mr.  George  Wishart,  which,  al- 
**  *  beit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 

*  KiMn  tAj*  that  the  Canliru]  wakened  with  the  nobe,  and  nm  to  the  pot* 
tern  gate,  but  fimling  it  guarded,  returned  to  hti  chamber. 
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"  '  yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  a.  a  ima 

"  *  from  God  are  sent  to  revenge  it ;  for  here,  be- 

'* '  fore  God,  I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of 

"  '  thy  person,  the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear 

'^  *  of  any  trouble  that  thou  couldest  have  done  to 

"  •  me  in  particular,  moved  or  moveth  me  to  strike 

'*  *  thee,  but  only  because  thou  hast  been  and  re- 

^  *  mainest  an  obstinate  enemy  against  Christ  Je- 

''  *  sus  and  his  Holy  Grospel.'*    And  so  he  struck 

**  him  twice  or  thrice  through  the  body  with  a 

*'  stog-sword.''     Thus  he  fell  under  the  hands  of 

the  assassins.     Since  the  creation  of  the  world, 

there  perhaps  never  was  a  savage  murder  covered 

oyer  with  such  a  blasphemous  rhapsody  of  hypo- 

critical  cant. 

The  noise  soon  spread  of  the  seizure  of  the 
castle,  and  many  of  the  citizens  hastened  with 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls,  and,  if  possible,  to  res- 
cue the  Cardinal ;  but  when  the  dead  body  was 
shewn  them,  they  dispersed  in  melancholy  horror* 
Thus,  by  a  most  outrageous  and  shameful  mur- 
der, died  Cardinal  David  Beaton,  the  last  of  that 
dignity  in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  1494  ;  was 
nephew  to  the  preceding  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  first  Rector  of  Campsay  in  1524, 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothick  in  1528,  Lord  Privy  Seal 
in  1537»  Bishop  of  Mirepoix,  in  France,  in  1538  ; 
then  Cardinal  Sancti  Stephani  in  monte  celio, 
next  coadjutor  and  successor  to  his  uncle  in  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  Andrews ;    and,  finally, 

*  In  the  octavo  edition  of  Knox*8  history,  opposite  to  this  disgusting  pas- 
sage, on  the  margin,  stands  the  following  note  i  The  Godly  fact  and  wordt 
of  Jamet  MelviL 
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A.C.  1546.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  by  the  Earl  of  Ar- 

^■^^"'"^    ran,  Regent. 

Hisd:aractcr.  Cardinal  Beaton  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talents  and  dexterity  as  a  statesman,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  the  ancient  faith.  His  loss 
was  therefore  severely  felt  at  that  period,  both  in 
church  and  state  :  Yet,  had  he  possessed  the  solid 
theological  learning,  and  the  genuine  piety  and 
mild  charity  of  a  Francis  de  Sales,  the  amiable 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  he  would  have  rendered  fir 
more  essential  service  to  religion,  to  his  comitry, 
and  to  himself:  He  would  have  enlightened  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant ;  calmed  the  minds  agita- 
ted by  incendiaries  and  wild  fanaticism ;  he  would 
have  escaped  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  prevent- 
ed civil  broils,  and  most  probably  have  preserved 
the  edifices  which  were  the  glory  of  our  country. — 
"  Godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things.^ 

The  as9«ntnt       '^'^e  pcrpctrators  of  the  murder  shut  themselves 

M»e  the  CM-  ^p  ijj  iIjp  castle,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
persons,  of  similar  habits  and  dispositions,  joined 
them,  determined  to  share  their  fate.  John  Rough, 
a  preacher  of  the  new  doctrines,  enlisted  himself  in 
the  party,  and  became  their  worthy  pastor.  John 
Knox  also  made  his  first  exhibition  among  this 
sanctified  congregation  ;  and  by  a  call  from  them, 
expresse<l  by  the  self-ordained  John  Rough,  thought 

John  Knox    himself  sufficiently  qualified  to  begin  his  reformed 

bewii«  their  ministry  with  this  herd  of  murderers,  adulterers, 
whoremongers,  drunkards,  and  robbers,  with  whom 
he  made  common  cause.  The  Regent's  eldest  son, 
who  had  been  left  as  a  pledge  with  the  Cardinal, 
was  kept  by  the  assassins  as  a  surety  for  themselves. 
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The  Abbot  of  Paisley,  and  Bishop  elect  of  Dun-  a.  c  15^ 
keld,  succeeded  the  Cardinal  as  Archbishop  of  St,  "^^y^ 
Andrews.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  was  made  Chan-  oamna  br 
cellor,  and  appended  the  great  seal  to  a  summons  ^^^f ' 
of  treason  served  against  the  murderers,  citing  ATchbbho 
them  to  appear  before  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  30th  of  July  ensuing. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Regent  and 
counsel,  praying  for  the  suppression  of  heresy. 
An  answer  was  given,  ordering  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  who  held  or  taught  heretical  opinions,  that 
they  might  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law. 

The  council  ordained  that  siUJeficible  men  with-  casdc  of  1 
in  the  sheriffdoms  of  Lothian,  Haddington,  Lin-  ^i^*^*' 
lithgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Strathern,  and  Monteith, 
should  assemble  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  29th  Au- 
gust, weil  bodin  in  fetr  of  weir,  to  besiege  that 
castle.  But  the  besieged  were  assisted  by  sea  from 
England.  About  the  end  of  December,  or  begin- 
ning of  January,  a  fictitious  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  which  nei- 
ther party  intended  to  adhere  to,  but  merely  to 
protract  time  till  they  should  receive  aid  from  their 
respective  friends  in  France  and  England. 

King  Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January  1547,*       I647. 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Edward,  a  boy  of  ^^  ^*' 
ten  years  of  age.     Within  two  months  after,  died  Also  Frar 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  of  an  infinitely  more  ^u^^^, 
worthy  and  more  exalted  character.     He  is  justly 

*  His  vices,  sajt  Dr.  Robertson,  were  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than 
the  tirtues  of  others.  Would  the  Doctor  haye  admitted  Gibbon's  improve- 
ineDt  upon  his  remark,  yiz.  that  the  virtues  of  the  Clergy  (in  general)  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  their  vices  ? 
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A.C.  1647.  Styled  Francis  the  Great,  and  the  restorer  of 
'-^Y— ^    learning. 

The  MMMini  The  Regent,  with  an  army,  had  gone  to  the  south 
d^r^^'m.  ^  dislodge  the  English  from  the  castle  of  Lugu 
tuiate  and  hope,  and  some  other  places  which  they  oocupiedt 
when  he  heard,  towards  the  end  of  June,  that  a 
French  fleet  was  on  the  east  coast.  He  tiftgjyiHMJ 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  sixteen  gallies  had  arrived, 
commanded  by  Leon  Strozzi,  Knight  of  Malta, 
and  Prior  of  Capua.  The  Hiege,  by  sea  and  land, 
was  formed  on  the  23d  of  July  ;  but  a  great  bat- 
tery was  erected,  and  began  to  play  on  the  SOth, 
which,  that  very  day,  made  such  a  breach  in  the 
wall,  that  the  besiegers  were  preparing  for  an  as- 
sault. The  rebel  garrison  then  offered  to  capitu- 
late, and  render  the  castle  to  Strozzi,  because  (as 
their  secretary  and  historian  Knox  relates  it)  there 
was  no  native  of  Scotland  a  lawful  magistrate. 
Their  surrender  was  accepted,  on  these  three  con- 
ditions, viz. 

1.  That  the  lives  of  all  within  the  castle  shall 
be  saved. 

2.  That  their  persons  shall  be  transported  into 
France. 

3.  Should  they  find  tliat  residence  disagreeaUe» 
they  shall  be  conveyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  King 
of  France,  to  any  other  country  they  please,  8oofc- 
land  excepted. 

The  Regent  recovered  his  son ;  and  the  French 

having  c»btained  the  s|ioil  of  the  castle,  with  the 

KmnUcnas.  remainder  of  the  Cardinal's  treasure,  within  a  few 

E^BDce^iUi    ^^y^  P^*^  ^^  ^'^  ^*^^*  their  prisoners,  of  whom  Knox 
die  MMSfiDi.   and  some  others  were  kept  in  the  gallies  all  the  fol- 
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lowing  winter.   They  were  all  set  at  liberty  in  July   a.  c  i«47. 
I55O9  at  the  request  of  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Scot-    "^  ^  ^^ 
land.     The  castle  of  St.  Andrews,   immediately 
after  the  siege,  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  mur- 
der committed  in  it,  was  demolished. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  murderers  had 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Henry  VIII.  before 
the  commission  of  their  crime.''  It  is  certain  they 
did  so  afterwards,  and  were  supported  by  him, 
though  contrary  to  a  treaty  between  France  and 
England  of  the  7th  of  June  that  year,  in  which 
treaty  Scotland  was  comprehended.  Our  histo- 
rians observe,  that  all  the  murderers  died  violent 
deaths. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Duke  of  The  Duke  oi 
Somerset,  Lieutenant-General  and  Lord  Protector  vadw  &»u" 
of  England,  in  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  his  ^°^- 
nephew,  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  18,000 
excellent  troops,  well  provided  with  warlike  stores. 
At  the  same  time,  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  ships  of 
war,  thirty  transports,  and  a  galley,  sailed  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  Duke  having  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Dunglass,  passed  by  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston- 
pans,  the  fleet  lying  as  near  the  camp  as  it  conve- 
niently could.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  along 
the  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Esk,  near 
Musselburgh,  lay  a  Scottish  army  of  30,000  men. 
Somerset,  perceiving  the  Scottish  force  consider- 
able, made  some  proposals  of  acconunodation,  stiU 
insisting  on  the  ftdfilment  of  the  marriage  treaty, 

*  Keith,  b.  i  p.  60.    Many  of  these  yiUains  had  pensions  ftem  Eng- 
land.-./li(/. 
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A.  c  1547.   but  consenting  that  the  young  Queen  should  con- 

'"*  '  ^'    tinue  in  Scotland  until  she  were  fit  for  marriage. 

This  proposal  the  Regent  did  not  make  known  to 

those  who  were  favourably  inclined  to  the  match 

with  England. 

Hostilities  began  by  some  skirmishing  betwccD 
the  Scottish  horsemen  and  the  English  cavalry, 
during  which  Lord  Home,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
received  a  hurt,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  A 
challenge  given  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  the  Lord 
Protector  of  England,  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  a 
single  combat,  was  rejected. 

BatUe  cf  The  Scotch  perceiving  a  movement  in  the  Eiig« 

^'  lish  anny,  which  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  a  re- 
treat, too  precipitately  crossed  the  river  Esk,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  leading  the  van,  the  Regent  com- 
manding the  centre,  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly  iHing- 
ing  up  the  rear.*  A  band  of  English  cavalry  were, 
at  first,  repulsed  by  the  finnness  of  the  Scottish 
speanncn ;  but  that  repulse  was  swrn  recovered, 
and  the  English  gaining  the  advantage  ground, 
their  cannon  playeil  with  great  effect,  whilst  the 
firing  from  the  English  ships  galled  the  flank  of 
the  iScottish  army,  which  smni  gave  way,  and  the 
English  made  great  slaughter  in  the  pursuit.  The 
Scotch  lost  about  8000,  among  whom  were  sun- 
dry of  the  nobility.  Many  prisoners  were  taken, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  This  battle  was  fought  on 
Satunlay  the  10th  of  September  1547,  on  the  east 
side  (»f  the  Esk«  opi>osite  to  Musselburgh,  and  was 

*  Knih,  b.  i. !«.  51.     Rnlpaih,  p.  5G0.     fiuch.  lib.  xr,  p.  298. 
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called  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  from  a  country-seat   a.  c.  154' 
near  by.  '^  ^-  '^ 

On  the  day  after  the  battle^  the  English  adVan- 
Oed  to  Leith,  which  they  pillaged  and  burnt.  They 
also  made  an  attempt  on  Edinburgh,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Castle.  To  secure  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Tay,  they  fortified  the  little  islands  of 
Indikeith  and  Inchcolm  in  the  former  frith,  and 
Broughty-Craig,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
latter.  The  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  in« 
telligence  of  plots  carrying  on  against  him  at  the 
English  Court,  forced  the  Protector  to  return 
speedily  to  London.  On  his  way,  he  took  Home 
Castle,  and  fortified  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  ;  and, 
with  some  difficulty,  repassed  the  Teviot,  swelled 
mih  rain,  on  Michaelmas  day,  the  29tb  of  Sep- 
tember. 

A  few  days  after  Somerset  had  entered  Scotland,  Lennox  w 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  Lord  Wharton,*  warden  Sh  in  nivai 
of  the  west  marches,  in  order  to  distress  the  Scot-  Sft^^c^* 
tish  counties,  and  hinder  them  from  sending  help  Annandaie. 
to  the  Regent,  passed  the  marches  with  5000  men, 
took  Castlemilk,  and  destroyed  Annan  (the  church 
and  steeple  of  which  were  bravely  defended)^  for 
which  feats  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  Pro- 
tector.    Other  irruptions  were  made,  during  the 
wmter  and  spring  following,  with  various,  success. 
Annandaie,  Nithsdale,  and  Galloway  were  pillaged 
^d  overrun.     Many  of  the  principal  proprietors 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  VI. 

The  Regent  of  Scotland,  with  the  nobility  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  waited  on 

*  Redpath,  p.  563  ;  Hollingshed,  p.  240. 
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A.ciMa   the  Queens  at  Stirling.     The  Regent,  in  an  cfa^ 
^  ^  ^^    quent  speech,  declared  his  intention  of  canying 
on  the  war,  and  never  to  surrender  their  yonflg 
Queen,  or  the  rights  and  liberties  of  ScoUandly  to 
the  ambition  of  its  haughty  enemies.     The  nobka 
applauded  the  speech,  and  offered  thrir  sapport. 
PropooOs  of    They  determined  to  send  the  young  Qneen  ini* 
rtran'i^ucen  mediately  to  Dumbarton,  under  the  custody  of 
^  ^  »>^      Lords  Erskine  and  Livingston.     The  Scottish  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  France  was  instructed  to 
signify  to  King  Heiuy  the  desire  of  the  Statco  of 
Sootiand,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  tbem 
some  assistance,  and  that  their  young  Queen  migliC 
retire  into  France  until  she  should  heecmie  mmr^ 
riageable ;  insinuating,  at  the  same  time,  that  hit 
son  the  Dauphin  should  be  the  bridegroom. 
IMS.  This  overture  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Frendi 

hUmJyEmi  Jdng,  who  sent  over  Monsieur  D'Ess^  with  6,000 
Seoicb.  troops.  They  arrived  in  Scotland  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  following.  That  general,  and  hia 
successor  Monsieur  de  Thermes,  performed  many 
brave  actions  during  their  stay,  in  the  campaigna 
of  1548  and  1549.* 

The  French  failed  botli  in  the  siege  and  the  at* 
tempted  surprise  of  Haddington,  which  was  after- 
wards abandoned  and  demolished  by  the  Elarl  of 
Rutland.  M.  D'Esse  recovered  the  Castle  of  Fcr^ 
niherst,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jed.     The  gorer* 

*  Bishop  KetUi  refcra  to  a  book  cnmlcd  ViiitHairt,  *kt  Cmmfm^mm  if 
l&4ft-9,  for  A  dUUnct  accoont  of  the  pftrtioiUr  cxplmis  of  tbcN  jcwi,  mA 
flqMcially  for  the  •crurtic  narrttire  of  tht  •cddcnt  in  which  ibo  PtofOM  if 
Kdinhurgh  wu  killed  ;  and  be  inltr»,  from  the  garbled  relaliooa  of 
and  Huchanan,  and  from  th«r  contradiction  of  one  another,  that  litUc 
can  be  laid  upon  the  veiadty  of  thcie  hiftoriana^i^Book  i.  cfa.  5,  p.  55. 
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Mr  thereof^  after  surrendering  to  a  French  cap-  a«g.  1548; 
tahiy*  had  his  head  stmdk  oflF  by  a  Scotsman,    '^  '^ 
whose  wife,  it  was  said,  he  had  ravished. 

lyEssemade  some  successfol  inroads  into  the 
English  hordenk  He  todc  the  Castle  of  ComhiU, 
where  spoils  of  considerable  value  were  found. 
He  also  attacked  and  burnt  a  great  part  of  the 
Cattle  of  Ford.  When  obliged  to  retire,  he  car- 
rM  off  in  safety  his  booty.  The  forts  of  Fast- 
caatk  and  Home  were  both  surprised  by  the 
Scotch. 

At  Coldingfaam,  a  body  of  Spanish  meiaauk^ 
ik8»  on  English  pay,  were  mirprised  by  a  party  of 
Fiencii  and  Germans,  in  the  Scottish  service,  and 
were  all  made  i»*isoner9,  or  slain,  f  M«  D^Esse 
having  feeovered  Inehkeith  from  the  English  gar- 
nmm  (the  greater  part  of  which  he  put  to  the 
8W€vd)^  d^vered  up  his  command  to  Mons.  de 
Thffmes,  his  successor,  who  had  brought  a  con^ 
Aianble  reinforcement  with  him  from  France.  :|: 
The  Fraach  and  Scotch,  next  February,  took  by  1549, 
rtonn  Bronghty-Craig. 

M.  de  ViUegagnon,  with  four  galMes,  sailed  from  Mary  aaiis 
Leitb  harbour,  as  if  bound  directly  for  France ;       '^^^ 
but  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  sight  of  land,  he 
tacked  about,  and  passh^  through  the  Pentland 
Frith,  touched  at  Dumbarton,  where  the  young 
Qoeen  was  sent  on  board,  and  delivered  to  M.  de 
Bi^,.  who  was  commissioned  by  the  King  of 
France  to  receive  her.     Lords  Erskine  and  Li-  Lands  in 
TiBgtton,  several  other  young  noblemen  and  gen-  ^"'^'- 
tlemen.  Lady  Fleming,  and  four  young  ladies  of 

*  HoQisgibed,  p;  26S.         f  Leriy,  p^  505.        $  Bach.  Redpath^ 
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A.  c.  IMS.  the  name  of  Mary,  accompanied  their  young  sov^ 
~^         reign.     After  being  sometime  tossed  at  sea   by 
FitDdi  ooart.  stormy  weather,  the  Queen,  with  her  suite,  was 
safely  landed  in  Brittany,  and  thence  conducted 
by  easy  journeys  to  the  French  court.* 
iMO.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  his  accomplices, 

having  driven  out  Somerset  from  his  great  of- 
fices and  power,  and  shared  them  with  his  party, 
was,  for  his  own  security,  desirous  of  peace.  Thi 
circumstances  brought  on  a  negotiation,  whidi  i 
sued  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
England,  concluded  at  Boulogne,  S4th  of  Marduf 
Tmtj  of  In  this  treaty,  the  Queen  and  kingdom  of  Scotland 
SgEn^iand^  wcrc  included,  as  confederates  of  France,  and  the 
?J22»  "^  articles  of  the  treaty  were  sent  without  delay  to 
Scotland.  The  Master  of  Erskine  was  dispatched 
to  England  by  the  Scottish  R^ency,  to  signify 
their  acceptance  of  the  articles,  and  demand  their 
ratification  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  which 
was  granted.  I  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  peace 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  the  French  troops  were  transported 
back  to  their  own  country.  M.  de  Thermes,  and 
some  other  French  officers,  remained  behind  for 
some  months,  visiting  different  places  in  ScoUand. 
In  the  month  of  September,  the  famous  Z^eom 
Strctad  returned  to  Leith  with  some  French  ships, 
in  which  the  Queen-Dowager  embariced,||  and^ 
QtiMB.Do«».  accompanied  by  the  said  French  gentlemen,  and 
^If!!^  ^  several  of  the  iScotch  nobility  and  gentry,  sailed 
for  France ;  landed  at  Dieppe  in  Normandy*  abont 

•  KehK,  p.  56.    Bach.  Ub.  tr.  p.  300.  f  Fmdmm 
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^e  middle  of  October ;  joined  the  King  of  France  a.  c  165A. 
at  Rouen,  where,  after  kind  reception  and  splen-  '^^ 
did  entertainment,  she  went  to  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Chartres,  where  the  court  resided  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  There  the  Queen-Dowager  Courtithe 
opened  her  mind  to  the  French  King  upon  the  ^*^^^' 
business  which  had  brought  her  to  France,  name- 
ly, to  solicit  his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  use  his  interest  to  procure  for  her  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  its  public  affairs.  The  King  did  not  dis- 
like the  project,  and  promised  his  aid  in  its  accom- 
{dishment,  provided  that  the  Earl  of  Arran  would 
voluntarily  demit :  and,  by  her  advice,  he  called 
Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  one  of  the  Regent's 
council ;  David  Panter,  Bishop  of  Ross,  ambas- 
sador from  Scotland  ;  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  com- 
mendator  of  Kilwinning,  all  of  them  firm  friends 
of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  To  these  the  King  signified, 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  that  the  present 
R^ent  would  demit  the  government  of  Scotland 
in  favour  of  the  Queen-Dowager ;  that,  if  Arran 
were  so  disposed,  his  interest  should  not  suffer ; 
that  the  King  would  confirm  him  in  his  title  of 
Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  that  he  had  already  made 
his  son  captain  of  all  the  Scottish  soldiers  in 
France,  and  had  bestowed  marks  of  his  royal  fa- 
vour upon  his  other  sons  and  relations.  On  this 
errand,  first  Robert  Carnegie,  and,  a  few  days  af- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Ross,  were  despatched.  The 
Bishop  so  managed  his  commission,  that  the  Re- 
gent, though  with  some  difficulty  and  reluctance, 
consented  to  the  proposals ;  for  which  service  the 
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A*c  iM«.  King  of  France  rewarded  the  Bishop  with  ao  ab-* 

^  ^  ~     bey  in  Poictou** 
1661.  The  Queen-Dowager  having  (Mromoted  tlia  at-> 

tainment  of  what  she  was  ambitious,  left  Franee 
in  the  end  of  October,  with  a  view  to  paas  throngli 
England,  and  visit  the  court  of  Edward  in  her 
way  to  Scotland.  She  landed  at  Portamooth  OB 
the  second  of  November,  and  on  the  fourCht  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Margaret  Douglaa,  Count  Mi 
of  Lennox,  and  the  Duchesses  of  Suffoik,  Rid^ 
mond,  and  Northumberland,  visited  the  palaee  of 
Whitehall,  where  she  was  courteously  reedfvd, 
and  splendidly  entertained  by  King  Edward.  The 
young  monarch  profited  by  the  occasion  to  renew 
his  suit  for  her  daughter.  The  Queen  had  aafi- 
dent  address  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  breadi  of 
treaty,  and  of  the  intended  match  between  hii 
Majesty  and  her  daughter,  upon  the  Lord  Pro* 
tector  of  England,  and  his  rough  manner  ci  eowU 
ship  by  an  armed  force.  A  lady*s  favoor»  ahe 
said,  ought  to  be  won  by  refined  addresa*  and  fidr 
promises,  rather  than  by  violence ;  that  ahe 
sorry  that  the  business  had  come  so  near  to  an 
sue  contrary  to  what  he  had  desired ;  bat  that 
still  she  would  use  her  endeavours  with  the  French 
King  in  behalf  of  his  Majesty  of  England.  On 
the  6th  of  November,  the  Queen  left  Londont  nnd 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  Regent  and  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  but  much  time  and  negotiation  were  eon- 
sumed  before  the  change  of  r^ency  was  effected : 

*  Kdilh  |k  57. 
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8a  difficult  it  is  to  part  with  power,  and  especially  iuc  iM 
to  rdinquish  sapr^ne  command.  ^■■nr^' 

.  About  this  time,  one  Adam  Wallace^  accused  of 
jmpagating  the  new  doctrines,  was,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  High  Justiciary  of 
the  reahn,  and  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Glencaim, 
in  UieBladcfriars  Church,  Edinburgh,  found  guilty, 
and  suffered  on  the  Castle*hill  there. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  a  provincial  synod  of 
the  clergy  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  was 
resolved  that  a  catechism  in  the  mother  tongue 
diould  be  published ;  and  accordingly,  Ardbibishop 
Hamilton  composed  and  edited  a  work  of  this  kind, 
still  extant.  Bishop  Keith  calls  it  ^  a  judicious 
^^  commentary  upon  the  commands,  belief.  Lord's 
^*  prayer,  magnificat,  and  the  ave^maria,  in  which 
^  the  author  shews  both  his  wisdom  and  modera- 

^tion; .that  no  divine  at  this  day  needs  be 

^'  ashamed  of  such  a  work ;  and  that,  were  there 
^  no  other  specimen,  it  shews  that  the  clergy  in 
**  those  days  were  not  such  dunces  as  some  people 
"  would  make  us  apprehend."  * 

On  the  1st  of  July,f  a  commission  was  granted  1553. 
to  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  and  Richard 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  meet  commissioners 
from  England,  for  making  a  division  of  some  de- 
faateable  ground  on  the  borders,  where  disorderly 
persons  used  to  assemble,  as  in  a  kind  of  refuge, 
and  thence  to  commit  depredations  on  either  side. 
The  partition  made  was  ratified  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember following. 

«  Keitb,  p.  63.  f  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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L.a  iMi.  During  the  summer  of  1552,  and  the  following 
'—'  ^  ^^  autumn  and  winter,*  the  Queen-Dowager  aocomk 
panied  the  Regent  in  a  prc^ess  through  the  nor- 
thern, western,  and  southern  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  justiciary  courts  were  held  in  the  principal 
towns  through  which  they  passed.  It  was  obaer- 
ved  that  most  of  the  culprits  were  dischai^ged  upon 
paying  a  fine,  which  being  attributed  to  the  avB- 
rice  of  the  Regent,  lessened  his  popularity.  The 
Queen-Dowager,  deeming  that  the  Regent's  de- 
clining esteem  might,  by  inverse  proportion,  exalt 
her  own,  strove  by  every  means  to  insinuate  herself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^f 
1653.  and  especially  by  an  afiected  complaisance  courted 
the  favour  of  those  who,  from  conscience  or  inte- 
rest,  leaned  towards  the  new  doctrines. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1553,  died  Edward  VI.  irf 
England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  his  eldest 
sister,  who,  during  her  short  reign,  restored  the 
ancient  religion  in  England,  and  damped  for  a 
little  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland. 

The  Queen-Dowager,  after  her  circuit  with  the 
Regent,  retired  to  Stirling,  waiting  the  time  when 
Arran  should  surrender  his  charge.  She  was  there 
joined  by  the  Earls  of  Athole,  Huntly,  Argylcy 
Angus,  and  Cassillis,  by  whose  advice  she  appoint- 
ed a  general  council  of  the  nobility  to  meet  her 
1504.  there  in  the  ensuing  spring.  A  numerous  meet* 
ing  having  assembled,  the  Dowager  claimed  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
granted  her  by  the  Queen  her  daughter,  now  near 

*  nuch.  Ub.  xri.  p.  301.  f  Robertion,  p.  U8. 
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twelve  years  of  age.  The  Regent,  perceiving  that  a«  c  im 
all  the  nobles,  except  the  Archbishop,  his  natural  ^**nr* 
brother,  and  his  kinsman  the  Lord  Livingston, 
had  deserted  him,  and  inclined  to  give  their  suf- 
frages to  the  Queen,  went  to  Stirling,  and  solemn* 
I7  promised  to  resign  the  pubUc  administration  at 
the  ensuing  Parliament,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh, 
but  on  the  following  conditions,  viz. 

1.  That  he  should  be  legally  indemnified  for  all 
his  intromissions  with  the  public  money  and  royal 
property.* 

2.  That,  by  act  of  Parliament,  he  should  be  de- 
clared next  heir  to  the  crown,  failing  the  Queen 
and  issue  of  her  body. 

3.  That  he  should  be  actually  invested,  by  the 
King  of  France,  in  the  rights  and  title  of  Duke  of 
Chatelherault.f 

These  articles  being  read  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, as  confirmed  by  the  young  Queen,  with 
the  consent  of  the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  her  chosen 
curators,  the  Estates  in  Parliament  assembled  gave 
also  their  assent  thereto,  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
the  same  by  their  subscriptions  and  seals.     The  The  Rega 
Regent  then  arose,  and  publicly  gave  up  the  royal  Chateiherai 
crown,  sword,  and  sceptre,  the  ensigns  of  govern-  '^^l 
ment,  to  Monsieur  d'Oysel,  the  French  ambassa-  *«  Queen- 
dor,  who  received  them  in  name  of  the  young 

*  Amn,  it  seems,  had  made  prettj  free  with  the  royal  treasure  and  costly 
ftniitare,  by  his  own  prodigality  and  his  profusion  to  his  friends,  and  justly 
ippMhended  to  be  called  to  a  severe  account,  if  he  continued  in  office  until 
the  Queen  became  of  age.— AvcA.  lib.  zvi.  p.  304. 

t  Chatdberault  is  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  twenty-two  miles  N«  £, 
of  Poitiers, 
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A.C  1654.  Queen,  then  in  France ;  and  by  a  mandate  firam 

^■■nr"^    her,  and  consented  to  by  her  said  curatiHra,  which 

was  publicly  shewn,  delivered  the  insignia  to  the 

Queen-Dowager,  who  was  proclaimed  R^ent  id 

the  Kingdom,  on  the  12th  of  April  1654. 

The  ex-Regent  was  allowed  the  command  id 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  Edinburgh  Castfe 
was  delivered  to  the  Iceeping  of  Iiord  Rrslrinc 

The  Queen-Regent's  popularity  was  hurt  by 

the  following  incidents  : — 1.  The  preferment  of  a 

greater  number  of  Frenchmen,  than  was 

able  to  the  native  subjects. 

8>>«p^<>M       2.  A  proposal  of  levying  a  tax  upon  the 

ttuding  w-    tates  of  the  subjects,  for  raising  a  fund  to  pay  a 

^^^^  ^      standing  army  of  mercenary  soldiers,  that  so  the 

nobility  and  gentry  might  remain  quiet  at  honie^ 

except  upon  extraordinary  emergencies. 

3.  A  war  having  been  rekindled  between  France 
and  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1557» 
Mary  Queen  of  England  was  preparing  to  aend 
forces  into  Flanders,  to  assist  her  husband  Philip. 
The  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland,  solicited  by  the 
Ring  of  France,  and  naturally  inclined  to  fiivonr 
the  French  interest,  convened  the  nobles  at  the 
monastery  of  Newbottle  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  there 
requested  them  to  concur  in  an  immediate  deda- 
ration  of  war  against  England. 

The  first  grievance  vould  not  be  immediately 
remedial,*  but  the  projiosal  of  a  mercenary  army 
was  secretly  resented  by  the  nobility,  and  openly 
opposed  by  three  hundred  barons,  who  delegated 

*  Kettb,  p.  70,  Ac.    Buch.  lib.  xfi  p.  30a    RcdpMb,  p.  M7* 
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two  of  their  number.  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Cal-  a.  c.  ut 
der,  and  Jolm  Wemyss  of  that  ilk,  to  expostulate  V'V^ 
with  the  Queen,  and  to  remonstrate  upon  the  no- 
wdty  and  ignominy  of  this  measure.  Their  an«- 
cestors  (they  said)  had  not  only  defended  them- 
selves and  their  estates  against  the  English,  when 
diese  were  more  powerful  than  at  present,  but 
had  also  made  successful  inroads  upon  England  ; 
that  they  themselves  had  not  so  fiar  degenerated, 
as  to  recoil  from  venturing  their  lives  and  fortunes 
ftor  the  good  of  their  country,  when  required ;  that 
they  were  even  obliged,  by  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  from  the  crown,  to  serve  personally  in  the 
wars,  and  not  to  commit  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try to  any  other  persons  whomsoever ;  that  no 
innovation  in  a  matter  of  sudi  high  importance 
ought  to  be  admitted,  while  their  Sovereign  was 
nnder  age.  They  likewise  represented,  that  mer- 
eenary  soldiers,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  would 
never  fight  so  heartily  and  courageously,  as  those 
whose  lives,  families,  and  estates,  were  at  stake. 
Finally,  that  by  this  new  scheme,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  would  lose  their  valour,  and  become  so 
pusillanimous  and  enervated,  that  they  would  be 
an  easy  prey  to  the  first  invaders.  The  Queen 
wisely  relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  plan, 
and  frankly  owned,  that  the  advisers  of  the  design 
(though  no  obscure  persons)  had  given  counsel 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth. 

As  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  The  noUi 
the  nobility,  perceiving  the  drift  of  the  project,  » wa?wS 
modestly  declined  giving  their  suffrages  in  its  fa-  EngUnd. 
voor,  until  they  should  more  maturely  consider  the 
matter. 
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k.  c.  1664.  The  Queen-Regent,  however,  by  advice  of  her 
"^  T  ^^  French  ministers,  ordered  Monsieur  d'Oysel  to 
build  a  fort  at  Eyemouth,  near  Berwick,  deeming 
that  this  measure  would  incense  the  Englisbt  and 
kindle  a  war.  The  event  answered  the  expecta* 
tion.  The  English  commissioners,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Carlisle  to  meet  others  from  Scotlandt  in 
order  to  adjust  and  settle  some  remaining  contro- 
versies about  the  borders,  were  instantly  recalled, 
and  a  herald  was  sent  to  denounce  war  againat 
the  Queen  of  England  ;  while  a  proclamaticm,  by 
consent  of  the  nobility,  was  emitted,  for  a  general 
rendezvous  at  Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Huntly 
had  already  made  two  or  three  prosperous  incoiw 
sions  into  the  English  frontiers  without  much  re- 
sistance ;  and,  in  the  month  of  October,  a  oonai- 
derable  army  advanced  to  Kelso,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  but  as  Monajeor 
d'Oysel,  of  his  own  motion,  had  crossed  the  Tweed 
with  the  French  troops  and  ordnance,  the  Scottiah 
nobility,  offended  at  tliat  precipation,  resolved  in 
council  not  to  invade  England,  but  only  to  remain 
on  their  own  borders,  so  long  as  the  army  could 
be  maintained.  The  Queen-Regent,  disappointed 
by  this  measure,  gave  orders  for  disbanding  the 
army,  leaving  only  the  French  soldiers,  with  a  few 
of  her  own  forces,  at  Eyemouth. 
Pi^new  Many  of  the  audacious  novelists,  who  found 


J?^  England,   in  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  dangerous  cli- 
9  Siodud.    mate,  fled  for  safety  to  the  indulgent  toleration  of 
the  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  solaced  their  disap- 
pointment, and  gratified  their  hostility  against  the 
ancient  religion,  by  additional  efforts  of  frantic 
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zeal.*    Among  these,  William  Harlaw,  a  native  a.  c  166^ 
of  Scotland,  distinguished  himself  by  his  ardour  in    '^  ^  ^ 
difiusing  the  new  light.    But  what,  above  all,  pro- 
moted the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines,  was  the 
arrival  of  John  Knox,  in  the  end  of  harvest  1556.       isssw 
That  apostate  priest,  as  already  observed,  having  ap^^i,  a^ 
thrown  ojflT  his  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church,  ^"^ 
and  disclaimed  the  ordination  he  had  received  from 
her,  associated  himself  with  the  murderers  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  and  had  shared  their  banishment ; 
but  having  recovered  his  liberty  in  the  year  1550, 
at  the  request  of  the  Queen- t)owager  of  Scotland, 
stroUed  for  some  time  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
upon  the  English  borders,  and  now  returned  to 
Scotland  with  whetted  rage,  and  belched  out  his  R«g"«gwj 
collected  bile,  in  the  most  scurrilous  and  indecent  gion. 
language,  against  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  that  Church  which,  with  honour  and  glory 
throughout  the  world,  had  subsisted  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.     Her  worship,  he  said,  was  rank 
idolatry,  at  which  no  person  ought  to  assist ;  and 
her  laws  a  slavery,  to  which  no  man  of  spirit  could 
submit.     It  is  thus  that  tkey  promise  liberty  to 
others,  who  themsehes  are  the  slaves  qf  corruption. 
Yet  the  multitude,  when  taken  by  the  bait  of  pro- 
mised liberty,  often,  at  the  bare  mention  of  that 
name,  blindly  follow  an  artful  leader  to  the  greatest 
extravagancies,  and  to  their  own  and  their  cotm- 
try's  ruin.  1556. 

Knox  was  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  judi-  ^n®*  »•  «< 

_.,^  ^       before  the  < 

catory  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  May  1556  ;  desiasucai 

court. 
•  Kdtb,  p.  64. 
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A.  c  15M  but  from  some  informality  in  tbe  smrnnoni,  or 
'^  y  "^-^    ther  from  an  apprehension  of  a  mob,  the  diet 
a^jerted.        deserted, 

Acoepu  of  in      Soon  after,  Knox  was  requested  by  an  Kngiiah 

Qencra.        Congregation  at  Geneva  to  repair  thitber,  and  bs 

their  pastor.     He  accepted  the  invitatioiiy  and  set 

out  for  Geneva,  July  1556.*    He  says,  that  wliM 

he  was  gone,  he  was  again  dted  by  the  dogy; 

and  upon  his  non-appearance,  he  was  oondennad 

as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  Crosi  id 

Edinburgh.    A  copy  of  his  sentence,  tranimitted 

to  him,  produced  the  **  jippellaiiam  qfJokm  Km^m 

^from  the  cruel  and  unjust  sentemee  prmummeti 

against  kirn  hff  the  false  bishops  ami  ciergf  ff 

Scotland^  Sccj 

1657.  The  following  year,  in  Edinburgh  and  Lrith^ 

^^^       the  flames  of  novelty  were  fanned  by  the  said  Wil- 

dte  the  mintb  liam  Harlaw,  and  John  Willocks,  a  ren^[ade  Fnn* 
•r  the  peopit.  gjg^jjm  f j-im.  fj^jj^  ^jjg  jQ^,^  Qf  ^yr^    Pgjil  Sf ecli. 

ven,  a  baker,  enlightened  the  inhabitants  of  Dm* 

dee ;  other  itinerants  traversed  Angus  and  Mearaa. 

John  Douglas,  formerly  a  Carmelite  friar,  dofad 

his  frock,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Af^ 

gyle.     Several  other  gentlemen  of  the  cowl,  tirsd 

of  their  cloisters  and  their  breviaries,  engaged  te 

the  new  crusade,  and,  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  day, 

declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Chordi 

of  Rome. 

Tht  QuMo,        Tlie  bishops,  perceiving  the  minds  of  the  people 

cTtflTScd!^'  set  agog,  meetings  and  conventions  forming,  coun- 

ifacm.  gelled  the  Queen-Regent  to  arraign  the  preachers 

•  Kooi  Hilt.  p.  1 U.  f  Ibid.  p.  493.  ftc 
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biAnre  her  eonncil,  for  raish^  mutinies,  and  con*  a.cmm 
vening  together  the  lieges  without  authoritj.  But  '^^^^ 
the  time  was  gone  by :  The  Queen  had  too  long 
whiked  at  then-  enterprises ;  the  time  of  suppression 
had  been  neglected;  the  preachers,  with  the  mob  at 
their  back,  felt  their  strength,  and  their  boldness 
and  rebelM<m  grew  with  their  power.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry,  who  had  no  Grod  but  gain,  en- 
couraged the  spreading  itch,  that  they  might  reap 
the  harvest  of  spoil  which  innovaticm  foreboded ; 
and  Knox  was  invited  back  from  ^Tcneva,  to  sti- 
nokte  the  tro(^,  and  secure  the  victory. 

Knox  received  with  joy  the  recall  from  his  Knox  is  ii 
£nena»  in  Scotland ;  and  being  farther  encouraged  but  reoeiTi 
by  the  friendly  advice  of  his  master,  Calvin,  bade  SiMatDU 
furewcdl  to  his  weeping  flock  at  Geneva,  and  began 
his  journey  homeward.     But  arriving  at  Dieppe 
in  the  end  of  October,  to  his  great  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, he  found  letters  of  another  tendency, 
^SBuading  the  continuance  of  his  journey,  and  in- 
jGnrmiag  him,  that  fortune  seemed  to  lower  on  the 
good  enteri»ise ;  that  many  of  the  favourers  oC  the 
Reformation  were  vacillating ;  some  were  ashamed 
of  the  undertaking,  and,  if  questioned,  were  ready 
to  deny  that  they  ever  consented  to  any  such  pur- 
pose.   But  Knox  was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  de- 
terred by  such  discouragement.     He  immediately  Sends  a  fla 
wrote  to  his  faint-hearted  brethren  a  vehement  let-  ™'"* 
ter,  in  his  style  of  hypocritical  cant,  replete  with 
fiedse  applications  of  scripture,  with  sentiments  of 
sedition  and  insubordination  to  all  lawful  jurisdic- 
tion, temporal  and  spiritual ;  and,  finally,  asserted 
that  reformation  of  religion,  and  of  public  enormi- 
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A.  c  1M7.  ties,  appertained  to  more  than  the  clergy  and  chief 
rulers  called  kings. 


Th«  DOTci.         This  pious  letter,  dated  Dieppe,  S7th  October 

itti  IMOOIC 

and  gire  new  1557,  Wonderfully  aroused  the  courage  of  the  de* 
^^^  sponding  innovators.   They  instantly  assumed  the 

title  of  the  Congregation  qf  Christ  /  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  authority  of  giving  laws  and  reli- 
gion to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  the  whole  worid, 
if  they  could ;  declared  themselves  enemies  to  the 
established  and  ancient  religion  of  Scotland  and 
of  Christendom,  which  they  dignified  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Congregation  qf  Satan,  a  nuuM  of 
idolatry^  superstition^  and  abomination,  and  which 
they  promised,  before  God,  to  overturn  at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  bond  is  wor« 
thy  of  being  recorded,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
cant  of  the  time. 
TiMir  bood  **  We,  perceiving  how  Sathan,  in  his  memben 
CofcoMiL  ^*  the  Antichrists  of  our  time,  cruelly  doth  rage^ 
**  seeking  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  the  Goepel  of 
*'  Christ  and  his  congregation,  ought,  acoording  to 
our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  Master's  Gaiiae» 
even  imto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victoiy 
*^  in  him.  •  The  which  our  duty  being  well  coiiai- 
*'  dered,  we  do  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God 
*^  and  his  congregation,  that  we  (by  his  graee) 
**  shall,  with  all  diligence,  continually  apply  our 
**  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to 
^*  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the  moat 
*'  blessed  work  of  God  and  his  congregation ;  and 
**  shall  labour,  at  our  possibility,  to  have  faithful 
ministers,  truly  and  purely  to  minister  Christ*^ 
gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people.     We  shall 
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*'  maintain  them/ nourish  them,  and  defeild  them,   a.c  iw. 

"  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every 

^^  member  thereof,  at  our  whole  powers  and  waging 

^  of  our  lives,  against  Sathan,  and  aU  mcked power 

^  thai  doth  intend  tyranny  or  trouble  against  the 

aforesaid  congregation.    Unto  the  which  holy 

"  word  and  congregation,  we  do  joyne  us,  and  so 

'^  do  forsake  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Sa^^* 

'*  than,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and 

*'  idolatry  thereof ;  and  moreover  shall  declare  oxa-^ 

*'  selves  manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  our 

^  fiEuthfiil  promise  before  Ood,  testified  to  his  con^ 

^'  gregation  by  our  subscription  at  these  presents. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  the  Sd  day  of  December  1557 

"  years.  God  called  to  witness."*  (Signed)  A.  Earl 

of  Argyle,  Glencaime,  Morton,  Archibald  Lord  of 

Lome,  and  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  &c.     The  style 

of  this  bond,  called  the  First  Covenant,  is  truly 

Cromwellian. 

Immediately  after,  the  following  articles  were 
I'esolved  on : 

1.  It  is  thought  expedient,  advised,  and  or- 
dained,^ihat  in  all  parishes  of  this  realm,  the  com- 
mon prayer  be  read  weekly  on  Sunday  and  other 
^val  days,  publicly  in  the  parish  churches,  with 
the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  con- 
fonn  to  the  order  of  the  book  of  common  prayers  ; 
and,  if  the  curates  of  the  parishes  be  qualified,  to 
cause  them  to  read  the  same  ;  and  if  they  be  not, 
or  if  they  refuse,  that  the  most  qualified  in  the  pa- 
^  use  and  read  the  same. 

*  Keith,  book  i.  p.  m,     Knox,  p.  123,  124, 

F 
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A.  c.  1568.  2.  It  is  thought  necessary,  that  dcxstrine, 
'—  T  --'  ing,  and  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  be  had  and 
privately  used  in  quiet  houses,  without  great  €on- 
ventions  of  the  people  thereto ;  while  afterward, 
that  God  move  the  Prince  to  grant  public  preach- 
ing by  faidiful  and  true  ministers. 

These  resolutions  were  put  in  execution  whererer 
their  authors  had  power  or  interest.  The  Eari  of 
Argyle,  esi)ecially,  was  so  zealous  in  the  cauae,  as 
to  make  his  own  house  a  conventicle  of  the  prase- 
lytes,  who  came  to  hear  the  inspired  eloqnenee  of 
the  renegade  Carmelite  Douglas.  The  estaUiahed 
clergy,  we  are  told,  complained  bitteriy  of  these 
novelties  to  the  Queen-Regent ;  but  the  Queen  was 
unable  to  restrain  a  jmrty  which  her  ambition  and 
her  imprudence  had  allowed  to  acquire  streiq^ 
Bseides,  she  easily  perceived  that  it  would  be  hi^i- 
ly  im]K>litical  and  unsafe  to  stir  up  enemies  at  this 
critical  conjuncture,  when  matters  were  to  be  finally 
adjusted  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the 
Dauphin  of  France. 
ir>58.  ()u  the  25th  of  March  1558,  the  Archbishop  of 

bbhlip IilfSt.  St.  Andrews  wrote  a  conciliatory  and  artful  letter 
Andrews       ^^  ^\^^  EJ^.1  „f  Arijylo,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to 

wnict  to  the  ^  n 

>:ariof  Ar-  dctach  his  lordship  from  the  new-formed  congre- 
gation. He  particularly  suggested  the  propriety 
of  dismissing  the  fanatic  chaplain  Douglas ;  that 
if  his  lordship  were  sincerely  desirous  of  whole- 
some  instruction,  he  Ijimsclf  would  provide  his 
lordship  with  a  learned  and  orthodox  theologian 
for  that  purpose ;  that  he  (the  Archbishop)  had 
given  j^rcat  otVeiict'.  Ixjtii  to  tlic  Quccn-Hcgent  and 
other  person^  ot  rank,  by  iK'inir  remiss  in  his  of- 
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fices  of  legate  and  primate,  in  not  checking  those  a.  c  im?- 
bold  and  illegal  conventions^  which,  fipom  deference    ^— nr*^ 
to  his  lordship's  person  and  family,  he  had  hither- 
to refrained  from  punishing,  but  which,  for  the 
future,  he  should  be  obliged  to  inspect  more  nar- 
rowly, and  bring  the  delinquents  to  condign  pu- 
nishment ;  that  he  hoped  the  Earl  would  spee* 
dily  apply  the  remedy,  which  would  secure  both 
his  lordship  and  himself  from  harm  or  dishonour ; 
that  the  bearer.  Sir  David  Hamilton,  would  explain 
matters  fiilly  by  word  of  mouth.     The  Earl  aur  but  to  no  pur. 
swered  the  letter  respectfully,  but  in  such  a  man*  ^*^ 
ner  as  plainly  shewed  that  he  neither  meant  to 
comply  with  the  Archbishop's  solicitations,  nor 
stood  in  awe  of  his  tlireats. 

The  clergy  about  this  time,  no  less  fo<dishly  Foolish  and 
than  inhimianely,  caused  to  be  arrested  and  exa-  ^ntSnvJ. 
mined  at  St  Andrews  one  Walter  Mill,  who  in  ^  ^^' 
his  younger  years  had  been  in  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably had  there  imbibed  some  of  the  new  opinions. 
He  had,  however,  received  orders  in  the  Catholic 
diurch,  and  had  been  installed  priest  in  the  church 
of  Lunan,  in  Angus ;  but,  upon  an  accusation  of 
heresy,  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  had  left 
his  diarge,  and  absconded.     He  had  now  attained 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  could  have  done  little 
more  mischief.     He  was,  nevertheless,  according 
to  the  sanguinary  and  senseless  spirit  which  then 
prevailed  among  all  sects,  condemned  and  burnt 
at  the  stake.     We  shall  afterwards  see  that  the 
adverse  party  were  no  more  sparing  of  blood,  nor 
discriminating  in  their  victims. 
On  the  Ist  of  September,  being  the  feast  of  St. 
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A.ciiM.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  one  of  the  prinripal 
'^  ^  ^^  churches  in  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  citizens  were, 
St.  Giles.  AS  usual,  preparing  to  go  in  procession,  bearing  a 
statue  of  the  saint ;  but  some  person  or  persons, 
either  disapproving  of  that  devotion,  or  appre- 
hending some  tumult  from  the  phrenzy  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  preachers,  had  removed  out  of 
the  way  the  statue  which  used  to  be  carried.  This 
incident  caused  some  embarrassment  and  delay.  A 
smaller  statue,  however,  was  soon  procured  from 
the  Grey  Friars;  and  the  procession,  honoured 
by  the  attendance  of  the  Queen-Regent,  proceeded 
for  some  time  without  molestation :  but  as  soon 
as  the  Queen  withdrew  to  the  lodgings  ifHiere 
she  was  to  dine,  the  fanatical  mob  assembled, 
and  plucking  the  statue  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
bearer,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  down  in 
the  dirt,  which  of  course  caused  some  cofifusioOf 
noise,  and  altercation  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, but  no  serious  accident  occurred.* 

That  kind  of  devotion,  which  at  all  times  might 
have  been  easily  dispensed  with,  was,  it  wonM 
seem,  imprudently  attempted,  amidst  the  colnnio- 
tion  of  minds,  and  collision  of  sentiments  then  ex« 
isting.  Yet,  I  think,  I  may  confidently  appeal  to 
the  sentence  of  the  calm  philosopher,  or  to  the  de- 
cision of  any  unprejudiced  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  the  res|KH.*t  thus  {uiid  to  the  memory  of  a 
harmless  and  pious  anchoret,  or  the  monument 
and  statue  lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  notiN 

*  niihop  Keith  fthcwn,  from  the  rcgttter  of  the  coandl  of 
that  thU  rioC  happeocU  in  the  year  lft5€.^Appcndix,  p.  84. 
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lious  rebel,  and  seditious  incendiary,  be  the  more  a.  c  1658. 
laudable  or  the  more  impious.  '^.^  -^ 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  persons  of  ThepreaA. 
distinguished  zeal  travelled  through  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  kingdom,  instigating  the  giddy  multitude,  and  JJ|f^p2f*» 
soliciting  subscriptions  from  ihem  to  join  in  root-  nuuineft  and 
ing  out  the  religion  planted  by  the  old  apostles,  ^°^' 
and,  in  planting  a  more  promising  germ  from  the 
nursery  of  the  new  apostles.  They  said,  that  the 
new  system  proposed  would  not  tie  men  down  to 
believe  old-fashioned  tenets,  which  crippled  men's 
minds,  or  to  practise  what  restrained  and  thwarted 
the  most  darling  inclinations  and  the  sweetest  gra- 
tifications of  the  senses  ;  that  fasting,  confession, 
and  every  sort  of  austerity,  were  eliminated  from 
this  new  law  of  liberty ;  that  every  person  might 
idieve  what  he  pleased^  and  profess  what  he 
heUevedf  provided  always  that  they  heartily  con- 
demned the  old  religion ;  that  the  church-lands 
would  be  portioned  out  among  the  people,  and  in 
throwing  down  the  old  idolatrous  nests,  much 
4poil  might  be  expected ;  that  the  people  had  little 
to  lose,  and  high  prospects  of  gain ;  that  it  were 
pity  they  should  be  longer  oppressed  by  a  party, 
which  they  might  easily  as  far  surpass  in  strength 
as  their  cause  was  superior  in  justice.  By  such 
foguments,  and  by  all  the  inducements  that  could 
flatter  the  passions,  couched  in  a  high  strain  of 
hypocritical  cant,  those  pioneers  of  the  pretended 
reformation  prepared  the  way  for  its  success. 

It  is  truly  laughable  to  hear  Dr.  Robertson  as-  Ridicuiooi 
cribe  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ofd^i^ 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  f>a<>»n* 
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A.  c.  16M.  authors.^    It  is  well  known  that  the  rabUe  wlndi 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  reforming  armj,  mk 
their  almost  equally  ignorant  leaders  amoog  the 
nobility,  had  little  acquaintance  with  letters  of  WKf 
kind.    Even  Knox's  boisterous  eloquence  buniwrBd 
its  chiefest  pathos  and  colouring  fran  its  degast 
ribaldry  against  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  his 
malignant  raillery  against  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Dr.  Robertson  observes,  **  thai  the  gemims  ff 
papery  is  extremely  fatourtMe  to  the  power  ff 
princes.'* f    So  were  the  tenets  of  the  qpostki 
Peter  and  Paul.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  genies 
of  the  reformers  was  quite  the  reverse. 

The  Doctor's  assertion,  that  r^/bnaaiiom 
proceeds  from  the  Catholic  clergy^  but  is 
forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand^  X  dewly 
shews  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  Yum 
been  enacted  in  general,  national,  and  proriiicW 
councils,  especially  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  Ib 
of  which,  abuses  have  been  most  zealously 
ed.  (Vide  Cone.  Trid.  de  Beformatione.)  AHttfe 
attention  to  what  I  shewed,  in  the  reign  of  If  at 
colm  and  Margaret,  would  abundantly  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  Doctor*s  remark.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  chief  peston, 
successors  of  the  aiiostles,  to  judge  and  dedde  up* 
on  controversies  of  faith,  and  not  to  the  laity,  or 
iil)stnrt  teachers,  l^o  the  apostles  and  their  law- 
fill  successors,  Jesus  Christ  entrusted  the  deposit 
of  his  doctrine,  and  promise<I  to  be  with  thesn  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

*  Rob.  IlUt.  v(  ScoUaiid,  %ol  i.  p.  Ifii;.         f  Ihnl         ;  Ibid.  p.  IM 
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The  Queen-Regent  was  now  intent  upon  the  A.C.  ims. 
koarriage  of  her  daughter.*  She  had  laid  before  ^"nr"^ 
the  Parliament,  on  the  14th  of  December  fore- 
going, a  letter  from  the  King  of  France,  request** 
ii^  tiiat  persons  of  suitable  rank  might  be  sent  to 
France,  to  witness  the  marriage  of  their  young 
Queeaat  with  the  Dauphin,  and  to  transact  the  bu- 
siness necessary  on  that  occasion*  A  commission  Prepantiont 
was  then  given  for  that  effect  to  James  Beaton,  ,^e  of"*'" 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  David  Panter,  Bishop  ^^^^^, 
of  Ross,  •  principal  Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  pWn, 
Beid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  President  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  George  Leslie,  Earl  of  Rothes,  a  privy  coun- 
sellor; Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Lord 
High-Treasurer  ;  James  Lord  Fleming,  Lord 
High-Chamberlain ;  George  Lord  Seaton  ;  James 
Stewart,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  natural  brother  to 
liie  Queen ;  and  John  Erskine  of  Dun.  The  Queen- 
Regent  appointed  as  heir  proxy,  her  own  mother, 
the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Guise.  The  young  Queen 
named  the  above  commissioners,  together  with 
Antonia  de  Bourbon,  present  Duchess  of  Guise, 
as  her  procurators.  The  instructions  of  the  com- 
missioners were,  1.  To  obtain  from  their  Sove- 
reign, before  her  marriage,  by  and  with  advice  of 
her  cnrators,  and  again  after  her  marriage,  with 
advice  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  Dauphin 
her  husband,  a  ratification  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  7th  of  July  1548,  for  sending  her 
Majesty  to  France,  2.  To  obtain  from  the  King 
Qf  France  a  ratification  of  his  former  promises  to 

•  Keith,  p.  72,  &c. 
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A.  c  1M8.  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  for  aiding  and  sup- 
'-">  '^^  porting  him  in  his  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  in  case  the  Queen  should  die  without 
children,  and  that  the  same  should  be  confinned 
by  herJMajesty,  and  her  husband  the  Dauidiin ;  aa 
also  a^full  discharge  to  the  Duke  for  all  intronua- 
sions,  &c.  during  his  government.  S.  To  obtain 
from  the  Queen  and  Dauphin  a  solemn  obligation 
to  observe  and  maintain  the  liberties,  privilegeSt 
and  laws  of  Scotland,  whole  and  entire,  as  in  the 
days  of  her  royal  progenitors,  kings  of  Scotland. 
With  these  iK>wers,  the  ambassadors  sailed  firom 
Leith,  in  the  month  of  February  1558 ;  and  after 
some  stormy  weather,  arrived  at  Boulogne,  and 
])roceeded  to  the  French  court,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  readily  obtained  a  full  ratification  of 
the  foregoing  demands. 
Dnpiicity  of        Yet  the  French  court  is  accused  (and  I  am  afiraid 

the  l^icn^ 

court.  with  truth),  of  very  perfidious  double  dealing; 

for,  notwithstanding  their  confirming  and  ratify- 
ing the  above  stipulations  with  solemn  dedani- 
tions,  they  caused  the  yoimg  Queen  to  subacriba 
the  three  following  papers.  By  the  first,  aha 
makes  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  free  gift 
to  the  King  of  France,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and 
his  heirs,  should  she  die  without  issue.  And,  lert 
the  King  might  be  disap]K>inted  in  said  deed,  ahe 
is  made  to  assign  to  the  King  of  France  the  poa- 
session  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  (if  she  should 
die  childless),  in  mortgage  for  a  million  of  Louis- 
d'ors,  or  any  greater  sum  that  he  shall  be  found  to 
have  expended  on  the  young  Queen*s  entertain- 
ment aiitl  education,  during  her  abode  in  France. 
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And  a  third,  by  which  the  Queen  declares,  that  a.  c  165 
although,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  her  Par-   ^ —  ^  ^ 
liament,  she  shall  sign  a  declaration,  ratifying  the 
lineal  succesion  of  her  crown,  yet  she  protests  that 
the  genuine  sense  of  her  mind  is  only  contained 
in  these  three  preceding  papers. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  contract,  dated  the 
19th  of  April  1558,  were,  1.  The  Queen's  join* 
tiire,  in  case  the  Dauphin  shall  die  King  of  France, 
is  60,000  livres,  or  greater,  if  such  have  ever  been 
given  to  a  Queen  of  France.  In  case  her  husband 
shall  die  only  Dauphin,  30,000.'*' 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  to  be  King  of  ArUdet  of 
France  and  Scotland.  In  case  there  be  no  sons,  **"''•**• 
the  eldest  daughter  to  be  Queen  of  Scotland  only, 
and  to  be  given  in  marriage,  by  the  advice  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Estates  of  Scotland  ;  and, 
besides  her  inheritance  of  this  kingdom,  to  have, 
as  a  daughter  of  France,  400,000  crowns  in  por- 
tion ;  and  each  younger  daughter,  300,000  crowns. 

S.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Queen  Mary 
to  be  at  liberty  either  to  remain  in  France,  or  to 
letum  into  Scotland,  at  her  pleasure,  and  to  carry 
along  with  her  such  things  as  belong  to  a  Queen 
of  France,  and  to  have  her  jointure  duly  paid, 
wheresoever  she  may  choose  to  abide. 

4.  The  conunissioners  from  Scotland,  in  name 
o{  the  Estates  of  their  country,  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Dauphin,  presently  after  the  mar- 
riage, obligatory  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
marriage  only. 

*  Keith,  p.  74.     Buch.  lib.  zvi.  p.  309. 
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A.  c  166a.  5.  The  Dauphin  shall  bear  the  name  and  titk 
of  King  of  Scotland,  and  have  his  arms  quartered 
with  those  of  Scotland ;  and  when  he  comes  to  be 
King  of  France,  he  shall  bear  the  titles  and  anas 
of  the  two  kingdoms  united  under  one  Grows.  To 
these  articles,  all  parties  concerned  promised  and 
swore. 

SokmnizAtku  The  marriage  betwixt  Francis,  the  Dauj^iin  of 
France,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  Mriem- 
nized  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Oame^  in 
Paris,  on  the  24th  of  April  1558,*  by  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Upon  the 
S8th  of  that  month,  the  commissioners  from  Soot- 
laud  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Queen,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  Soot- 
land 

It  is  said,  the  commissioners  were  urged  to  pro- 
mise, that  they  would  recommend  to  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  that  the  crown-matrimonial,  and  title 
of  King  of  Scotland,  should  be  sent  to  the  Dau- 
phin, and  that  they  themselves  would  give  their 
sufErages  to  tliat  effect.f  But,  upon  their  replying 
that  such  concession  exceeded  their  limited  instruc- 
tions, they  were  dismissed.     When  they  reached 

r^oor  of  tbe    Dieppe,  ou  their  returu  home,  three  of  their  num- 

ommb-        btT  diiMl  there,  viz.  the  Bishop  of  Orkuey  on  the 

ionera  die 

uddcDiy.  6tli  of  September,  the  Earl  of  Rothes  on  the  8th, 
and  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.|:  The  Lord  Fleming  also  sickened  there^ 
and  having  returned  to  Paris,  died  on  the  18th 
of  December  following.     These  deaths  crowding 

*  Keith,  f.lA,         -f-  Bucli.  lib.  &u.  p.  30!).         X  IxAy- 
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on  each  othcfr,  suggested  to  many  a  suspicion  of  a.c.156(i. 
poison.  The  other  four  commissioners  returned  '^  ^  ^^' 
safe  to  Scotland ;  and  in  a  Parliament  (consisting 
of  seven  Bishops,  sixteen  Abbots,  thirteen  Earls^ 
fifteen  Lords,  two  Masters,  ten  for  the  boroughs^ 
in  dll  63),  Which  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  the  29th 
of  Norember,  exhibited  their  papers ;  which  being 
read^  an  act  was'  passed,  that  the  commissioners 
had  fiaithfiiUy  a»id  honestly  disieharged  the  office 
and  trust  reposed  in  them. 

An   act  also   was   passed,   that  a  commission  Cfown-matri. 
should  be  made  out,  in  the  names  of  all  the  Es-  SITbut  nrrel 
tates,  to  transmit  to  the  Dauphin  the  crown-ma-  ■^^' 
trimonial ;  which,  however,  was  never  sent. 

A  long  protestation  was  entered  by  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  or  his  son  the  Earl  of  Arran,  that 
this  complaisance  of  the  Parliament  or  Estates 
should  not  prejudice  the  right  of  those  who,  fail- 
ing heirs  of  the  Queen's  body,  had  a  legal  claim 
to  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  died  on  the  17th  day  Mary.Quea 
of  November  this  year ;    and  although  England  ^^°^^^' 
seemed  pretty  unanimous  in  support  of  Elizabeth, 
who  was  immediately  placed  on  the  throne,  the 
French  court,  by  an  act  the  most  rash  and  impoli- 
tical,  declared  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  be  also  Queen 
of  England  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  this  recognition  Mary,  Queei 
a  more  imposing  appearance,  the  arms  of  England  ^JJj^'*^^ 
were  engraven  and  quartered  with  the  arms  of  qwirterthc 
Scotland  and  France,  on  all  the  plate  and  furniture  with  those  of 
belonging  to  the  Scottish  Queen  and  her  husband.  scoSwr*^ 

Now,  though  Mary,  hty  right  of  blood,  had  a 
claim  to  the  English  crown,  preferable  to  that  of 
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A.  c  IMS.  Elijsabetht  who  was  bom  of  an  unlawful  bed,  yet, 
as  the  French  had  no  means  of  placing  Mary  on 
the  English  throne,  it  was  most  foolish,  by  a  vain 
ostentation,  to  irritete  Elizabeth,  as  in  hd  it  did, 
to  that  degree,  that  she  never  forgave  nor  for- 
got that  attempt,  but,  through  the  whole  course 
of  Mary's  unfortunate  life,  took  every  method  to 
thwart  her,  and  humble  her  authority,  until  the 
&tal  moment  in  which  she  glutted  her  vengeance, 
and  bespattered  her  own  memory,  by  the  innocent 
blood  of  her  rival. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

fioldiMM  of  the  Refonnera^-Prcachert  dcnoanoed  Bdieb^Knox  iottig&tef 
the  mob  to  destroy  Churches  and  MonMteriet~Second  Covenant— 
CootlDued  ncrilege,  rapine,  rebellion,  and  treason — Francis  and  Mary 
■sesnd  the  French  Thnmfr— Third  Covenant— Queen- Regent  leceiTes 
Sid  firom  France— Queen  ZUixabeth  assists  the  insurgents  with  nooney^ 
a  fleet,  troopot  and  reinforcements — Hostilities— Queen-Regent  dies— 
Treaty  of  Peace — Irregular  Parliament— The  Nobility  keep  hold  of 
Chmcfa  property,  in  spite  of  Knox  and  his  bretfallBiii^Noyel  Church' 
Pcfity— Mary's  husband  dies«-8he  returns  to  Sco^amL , ,  ,    . 

The  sticklers  for  what  they  called  a  Reformation,  a.  c.  isda 
having  now,  by  the  means  and  motives  already    ^  ^  ^^ 
ezplaiiMd,   drawn  to  their  party  a  considerable 
junto  of  the-nobility  and  gentry,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  populaice,  were  resolved  to  be  Therefor- 
no  longer  overawed  by  a  minor  party,  nor  even  SSlrf"^ 
to  content  themselves  with  full  liberty  to  profess 
their  new  tenets,  and  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  adopted  system  of  religion  without  molesta- 
tion ;  they,  moreover,  determined  entirely  to  root 
out  and  destroy  the  national  religion,  which  had 
subsisted  in  Scotland  for  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies.    Yet,  that  they  might  not  seem  altogether 
to  contemn  all  legal  authority,  they  agreed  t6  pre- 
sent their  demands  to  the  Queen-Regent  ahd  her 
council,  in  form  of  a  petition.*     In  this  petition; 
they  complain  grievously  of  the  hardships  and 
persecution  which  their  sect  had  suffered  from  the 

•  Keith,  p.  79. 
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A.  c.  IMS.   Ecclesiastical  Estate,  and  require  that  the  Chris- 
^^'  ^  ^^    tian  religion  be  restored  to  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  its  original  purity. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  this  semblance  of 
a  petition,  contradictory  assumptions  should  be 
found  ;  or  that  in  one  place  they  humbly  acknoir- 
ledge,  that  '^  they  know  no  other  order  placed  in 
^^  this  realme  but  her  Orace  (the  Queen-Regent)* 
**  and  her  grave  council,  set  to  amend  as  well  the 
'^  disorder  ecclesiastical,  as  the  defaults  in  the  tern* 
^*  poral  regiment ;"  and  in  another  sentenoet  tbey 
boldly  affirm,  that  '^  they  themselves  are  a  part  of 
**  that  power,  which  God  hath  established  im  tUs 
"  realm:' 
UmiArt  to  Several  demands  of  changes,  in  &voiir  of  the 

tJ^afb^ttot  ^^^  religion,  were  added  to  the  petition ;  and  Bii* 
gnnttd.  chanan  informs  us,*  that  it  was  the^'conunon  opi* 
nion,  that,  in  case  the  Queen-R^;ent  refused  to 
grant  their  petition,  the  multitude  could  doC  be 
restrained  from  an  insurrection ;  that  is,  there 
should  certainly  be  an  open  rebellion. 
The  Queen  The  Queeu  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  etrngrtgik^ 
tion  by  fair  words,  saying,  aU  they  could  Um^mUf 
desire  should  he  granted  in  due  season.  Kbos 
says,  the  Congregation  departed  from  the  Qiieeat 
fully  satisfied  with  her  answer.  It  appears  to  me^ 
that  the  Queen^-^R^ent  and  her  council,  together 
with  the  bishofis  and  other  cle!|^,  seeing  the 
strength  which  the  congregation  had  now  acquired, 
and  the  temper  of  its  leaders,  ought  to  have  at  once 
made  an  offer  to  allow  them  all  freedom  to  adopt 


ioocbct  them* 
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TThatever  system  of  religion  they  pleased,  provided    a.  c.  15is 
that  they  would  not  meddle  with  the  present  esta-  ^T'TTT 

^  ^  The  Bisbo 

blishment,  nor  with  those  persons  who  still  wished  ou^t  to  tu 
to  adhere  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  that  they  might  ^wdra 
preach  in  the  open  air,  or  build  churches  to  them- 
selv^,  maintain  the  preachers  whom  they  chose  td 
foUoWy  make  as  many  proselytes  as  chose  to  join 
ihem,  but  in  nowise  to  interfere  with  the  property 
of  the  Church,  or  to  disturb  the  civil  government. 
Such  an  offer  would  have  taken  away  all  reason- 
able complaint  for  want  of  free  toleration.  I  am 
well  aware,  that  such  proposals,  though  perfectly 
fair,  would  have  been  rejected  with  scorn ;  because 
the  principal  view  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  church-lands,  and  the  po^ 
pulace  hoped  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  churches  and 
religious  houses ;  for  it  will  afterwards  appear,  that 
when  the  higher  classes  had  obtained  their  aim, 
they  neglected  the  preachers,  and  the  people  de- 
spised them. 

But  the  clergy  being  still  unwilling  to  make  such 
eoncessions,  and  the  Queen-Regent,  too  late,  re* 
solving  to  assist  the  clergy,  and  to  restore  vigour 
to  the  royal  authority,  gave  some  sharp  and  un- 
savoury answers  to  Alexander  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her  by  the  congregation,  to  entreat  her 
aot  to  molest  their  ministers.^ 

Soon  after,  the  Queen-Regent  hearing  that  one       is^a. 
of  those  ministers  had  preached  publicly  in  the  ^er^Ru 
church  of  Perth,  she  commanded  Patrick  Lord  ▼en  to  sup 
Ruthven,  then  Provost  of  that  city,  to  go  thither,  ^^^ 
and  suppress  those  tumults  and  innovations  in  re- 
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A.  c  16001  ligion.  But  Ruthven,  being  friendly  to  those  in- 
*^'  T  ^^  novations,  answered,  that  "  he  should  wuUee  that 
**  bodies  and  goods  subject  to  her ;  but  as  for  thrir 
**  minds  and  consciences^  he  had  no  power  out 
<<  them  J*  The  Queen  was  displeased  at  the  an- 
swer ;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  gave  him  do  oom- 
mand  to  rectify  their  consciences,  but  to  aumireM 
tumults  and  disorderly  meetings,  the  preacher 
having  probably,  with  the  rabble  at  his  badct 
seized  upon  the  church,  and  ascended  the  pulpit 
by  force. 

The  Queen  next  gave  orders  to  James  Halibor- 
ton,  Provost  of  Dundee,  to  apprehend  Paul  M eCh- 
ven,  and  send  him  to  her ;  but  the  Provost  having 
given  private  intimation  of  his  orders,  Methven 
absconded,  and  slipt  out  of  the  way. 

The  Queen,  discontented  by  various  acts  of  dis- 
obedience to  her  orders,  cited  all  the  new  preadien 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  appear  at  Stirling  on 
Thtmobae-  the  10th  of  May.*  All  the  proselytes  of  the  new 
piMdicn.  doctrines,  of  every  rank,  and  especially  from  An- 
gus and  Mearns,  would  needs  accompany  their 
preachers,  and  be  ready,  by  physical  force,  to  assist 
them  in  defence  of  their  doctrine.  This  motley 
anny,  like  Munster  with  his  anabaptists,  advanced 
to  Perth,  whence  they  deputed  Erskine,  Laird  <rf 
Dun,  to  her  Majesty,  then  at  Stirling,  to  inform 
her  that  they  had  come  avowedly  to  confess  their 
faith,  and  assist  their  preachers  in  their  defence. 

The  Queen  disliking  club  argument  and  defenccy 
entreated  the  Laird  of  Dun,  who  had  great  sway 

*  Lctlf  mcntioni  enly  Willockt,  DougUt,  and  Mcihvrn. 
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with  the  congregation,  to  persuade  the  multitude  a.  C.  1669. 
to  return  home ;  that  she  meant  no  harm  to  their    ^^  ''  ^^ 
ministers  ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  pro- 
mised to  desert  the  diet.*     Erskine,  to  oblige  the 
Queen,  wrote  to  the  principal  persons  assembled 
at  Perth,  mentioning  the  Queen's  promise,  and  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  her  favour.     Upon  which 
many  of  the  common  people  were  sent  home,  but 
most  of  the  gentlemen,  with  the  ministers,  re- 
mained at  Perth.    When  the  10th  of  May  arrived, 
the  ministers,  according  to  the  citation,  were  called ; 
and  not  answering,  were  denounced  rebels.     The  Thcpreachm 
Laird  of  Dun,  highly  offended  with  this  procedure  rebda. 
of  the  Queen,  retired  from  her  court,  and  declared 
to  the  gentlemen  at  Perth,  that  he  believed  the 
Queen  was  implacable  towards  them,  and  there- 
fore they  ought  to  provide  for  the  worst. 

However  faulty  the  Queen-Regent  may  have 
been  on  this  occasion  by  breach  of  promise,  it  is 
evident,  from  what  we  have  already  related,  that 
the  preachers,  and  all  those  who  joined  with  them 
in  the  foregoing  bond,  were  guilty  of  treason,  and 
deserved  to  be  denounced  as  rebels  ;  nor  was  that 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  novelty  of  doctrine  and 

*  BjT  the  Soottiih  law,  when  penons  do  not  obey  a  citation  i^ven  by  the 
Supreme  Judges,  they  are  thereupon  declared  rebels  against  the  King,  for 
difobedience  to  his  Majesty.  Buchanan  does  not  say  that  the  Queen  pro- 
ttiied  to  desert  the  diet,  but  only  that  she  meant  no  harm  to  any  of  the 
iect :  ^^  St  imterca  nikil  adversut  quemquam  ilUus  secta  molituram"  p.  313. 
If,  however,  the  Queen  did  promise  to  desert  the  diet,  she  did  wrong  in  de- 
noDodng  the  preachers  rebels  for  not  appearing.  The  ridiculous  story  of 
Knox,  that  the  multitude  was  instigated  to  the  first  outrages  in  the  church 
of  Perth,  by  a  priest  who  was  preparing  to  say  mass,  after  the  nobility  and 
^tiy  had  gone  to  dinner,  carries  falsehood  on  its  forehead.  Every  body 
knows  mass  is  not  celebrated  after  dinner-time. 

G 
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A.C.  I66&  rebellion  are  nearly  allied.     The  rights  of  sore* 
^  ^         reigns  will  not  long  be  respected,  when  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  is  shaken.     The  machination  was 
Kmn  trriTet  now  ready  to  explode,  and  the  arch-rebel  Knos 
came  to  Scotland  opportunely  to  set  fire  to  the 
train.     He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Sd  day 
of  May  1559,  and  having  stayed  there  oaly  two 
nigiits,  went  straight  to  Dundee,  where  several  of 
the  ministers,  with  many  of  their  followera,  then 
were.     Knox  begged  permission  to  attend  than 
to  Perth  ;  and  the  request  was  readily  granted  by 
those  who  knew  that  no  man  was  fitter  for  their 
purpose,  at  the  present  juncture,  than  he  who  had 
already  asserted  their  right  to  give  religion  and 
At  Perth,  in-  laws  to  the  whole  nation.     Knox  accompanied  the 
ml^to  pimi.  mob  to  Perth ;  and  on  the  11th  of  May  (when  the 

toi^^AtM  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"  **®^  J"®^  brought  thither  the  newt 
and  moQM.  of  the  denouncement  of  the  ministers,  and  ffiTen 
his  salutary  adnumition  thereon),  seised  the  fin* 
vourable  moment,  and  preached  such  a  thundering 
sermon  against  idolatry,  that  Buchanan  says  the 
minds  of  his  audience  were  set  in  a  flame.  Yet 
the  better  sort  had  not  so  far  forgotten  earthly 
things  as  to  neglect  to  go  to  dinner  :  but  the 
ous  preacher  staid  in  the  church,  and  still  so 
mulated,  in  certain  godly  mm,  as  he  calls  them, 
tke  workings  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  it  was,  that 
they  forthwith  demolished  and  pillaged  every  thing 
sacred  or  ornamental  in  the  church.  The  rabble 
increased,  and  proceeded  to  the  monasteries  of 
the  Grey  and  Hlack  Friars,  which  they  soon  aa- 
crilegiDUsly  pillaged  and  destroywl.  They  then 
invaded  the  n<)l)le  and  costly  edifice  of  the  Car- 
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tlnuaiaiM  (fouBded  by  King  James  L  after  his  cap-  a.  c  1560. 
tivity  in   England,  1429)>   which  they  likewise     ^  ^  ^^ 
pfaindered  and  destroyed,  and  doubtless  felt  their 
aTiriee  no  less  gratified  than  their  zeal,  whatever 
eneomiums  Knox  may  make  on  the  disinterested- 
Bess  of  this  rascally  mob. 

The  same  lawless  frenzy,  together  with  the  PiUageat 
news  of  the  destruction  made  at  Perth,  was  waft-  ^i^  *" 
ed  to  Cupar  in  Fife ;  and  the  fire  doubtless  being 
fimned  by  some  of  the  new  apostles^  the  same  sa- 
cxQegiorus  devastation  and  pillage  took  place  in  the 
paridi-churcht  and  most  probably  also  in  the  re- 
ligious houses  there.* 

The  Queen-Regent,  upon  hearing  of  these  au- 
dadons  and  criminal  insults  offered  to  religion  and 
government,   threatened  to  punish  severely  the 
neCurions  wickedness.     She  therefore  despatched 
letters  to  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Athole, 
denring  them  to  join  her  immediately,  with  their 
friends  and  followers.     The  French  soldiers  were  The  Queen 
abo  caUed,  and  she  thought  to  have  surprised  gur^M^ 
Perth  before  the  incendiaries  could  put  themselves  c«>gwg**wo- 
ui  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  as  a  full  week  ex- 
pired before  the  ordnance  arrived,  the  rebellious 
^Qgregation  had  reassembled  from  all  quarters, 
>nd  prepared  to  defend  the  town  of  Perth. 

'  llicn  were,  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  two  religious  hounes :  The  one,  an  ab- 
^  of  the  CSatvrtian  order,  fbanded  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1 164,  and  endowed 
vidi  cotiridCTable  revenuet.  The  Hays  of  Errol,  whose  burying  .place  it 
VM|  woe,  next  to  our  King*,  the  principal  bcDefiutors  to  this  monastery. 
King  James  VI.,  after  the  Reformation,  created  a  second  son  of  Secretary 
yjphiwcen  Lord  Cupar,  20th  December  1607  ;  but  he  dying  without  issue 
in  1009,  the  honoar  derdved  on  Lord  Balraerino.  The  other  was  a  convent 
^  Dominicans,  founded  by  the  Macduffs,  Earls  of  Fife,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gude  HUL  It  was  aftenfivds  annexed  to  St  Monans,  also  in  Fifeshire. 
Hr.  Mdrille  of  Balgary's  house  afterwards  took  its  place. 
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The  leaden 
write  to  the 
Queen, 


•ii'l  to  the 
French  offi« 

; 


To  the  rest 
of  ibtDobi* 


Meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  drew 
up  a  letter  to  the  Queen-Regent,  replete  with  in- 
solence, tlireatenings,  appeals  to  the  King  of  Prance, 
to  the  young  Queen  and  her  husband,  and  the 
grossest  insult  to  the  clergy;  but  without  one 
word  of  apology  or  contrition  for  their  crimen  or 
promise  of  good  behavioui  or  forbearance  for  the 
future.* 

They  wrote  also  to  Monsieur  D'Oysel  and  other 
Frendi  oiScers,  advising  them  not,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  priests,  to  use  violence  against  the 
reformers,  and  so  compel  them  to  take  the 
of  just  defence. 

Knowing  that  most  of  the  principal 
were  still  with  the  Queen,  they  sent  a  kmg  admo- 
nitory letter  to  them,  warning  them  that  the  spe* 
cious  authority  under  which  they  acted  agakwt 
the  congregation  qf  Jesus  Christ  would  not  excue 
them  before  God.  Those  new  theologians  made  a 
learned  distinction  between  the  authority  snsd  the 
persons  rested  with  authority  (a  distinction  with 
which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  unacquainted.) 
They  add,  that  what  they  had  done  at  Perth,  they 
had  done  at  God*s  commandment. 

The  same  divines  address  those  of  the  Qoeen't 
army,  who  had  fonnerly  joined  the  congregatkm, 
i9{forming  them^  that  as  they  are  already  repmted 
traitors  by  God,  they  shall  also  be  crmmmunkmkd 
from  their  society,  and  from  the  jxtrticipaHcm  t^tke 
sacraments  of  the  church,  which  God,  by  his  wigkty 
power,  hath  erected  amongst  them^  whose  mmUters 
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BAVS    THE    SAME  POWER    WHICH  JeSOS   CbMIST    A.C.  15»9. 

granted  to  his  apostles  in  these  words : — "  Whose  '^  ^^^ 
**  sins  you  shall  forgive  shall  he  forgiven,  and 
*^  whose  sins  you  shall  retain  shaU  be  retained.^* 
Thus  they  arrogate  to  themselves  (upstarts  with- 
out a  shadow  of  ordination  or  mission)  a  power 
which  they  deny  to  the  lawful  successors  of  the 
apostles. 

Finally,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Catholic  cler-  and  to  the 
gy,  consisting  of  such  ribaldry,  foul  language,  and  '^' 
abuse,  as  clearly  shewed  the  spirit  by  which  they 
were  guided  and  spurred  on  to  their  reformation. 
To  my  readers,  I  presume,  the  address  alone  will 
be  a  sufficient  specimen.  It  is  as  follows :  ^^  To 
^^  the  generation  of  antichrist,  the  pestilent  pre- 
^  lates,  and  their  shavelings  within  Scotland,  the 
^  Congregation  of  Christ  Jesus  within  the  same 
**  sayeth,'*  &c. 

This  kind  of  expostulation  not  being  of  a  very 
conciliatory  nature,  the  Queen's  army,  consisting 
both  of  French  and  Scottish  troops,  advanced  and 
formed  a  camp  at  Auchterarder,  about  ten  miles 
from  Perth.*  The  army  of  the  Congregation 
inarched  out  of  Perth,  and  lay  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  that  city. 

Nevertheless,  the  Queen  sent  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Lord  Semple, 
to  Perth,  to  ask  the  cause  of  this  convocation  of 
the  lieges,  and  whether  it  was  intended  to  hold 
out  the  town  against  her,  the  Regent,  and  vested 
with  the  legal  authority.     The  answer  given  by 

*  Knox,  b.  xi.  p.  159. 
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A.  c.  1547.  the  Congregation,  and  by  its  organ  and  ineendiary 
^  ^  "^'  Knox,  was,  that  they  were  armed  in  defenee  of 
wSb^  their  religion ;  and  that,  if  the  Queen  would  sof* 
Coogr^jation.  fer  them  to  proceed  in  its  establishment  as  they 
had  begun,  that  is,  to  raise  it  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  thought 
themselves  competent  judges  to  pronounce  fUse 
and  idolatrous ;  and  that  if,  having  destroyed  its 
churches  and  religious  institutions,  and  diapoaed 
of  all  ecclesiastical  property,  according  to  their  ••> 
perior  wisdom  and  piety,  and,  moreover,  strictly 
prohibited  its  clergy  to  teach  its  doctrines^  adni- 
nister  its  sacraments,  or  perform  any  of  its  rites ; 
or  that  her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  lieges,  ahoold 
profess  the  wonted  creed,  conform  to  the  ancient 
worship,  assist  at  the  celebration  of  what  had 
always  been  held  as  most  sacred  (but  was  now  dis- 
covered to  be  rank  idolatry),  or  receive  the  satia 
ments,  in  conformity  to  antiquity ;  if,  say  they, 
the  Queen  shall  allow  all  this  to  go  on  nndiatm^ 
bedly,  they  will  be  at  her  command,  and  the  moat 
loyal  and  obedient  subjects  of  her  daughter,  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  her  husband. 

The  Queen  having  received  the  answer,  which 
implied  every  article  I  have  mentioned,  sent  a 
Lyon-herald,  with  letters,  charging  all  who  were 
not  inhabitants  of  Perth,  to  leave  that  town,  un- 
der pain  of  high  treason.  Those  letters  were  pro- 
claimed in  Perth  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  May. 
(;irnc«tni  The  audacity  and  stubboniess  of  the  Coiigr^g»- 

**"*  tion  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  accession  of 

the  Karl  of  (ileiicairn,  who  joined  the  standard  of 
rebellion  with  1'200  horse  and  1300  foot. 
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The  Queen,  however,  despatched  a  second  time  a.  c  imk 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Prior  9f  St.  Andrews,  "with  ^  ^  ^^ 
Qnvin.  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  to  make 
anotiher  essay  of  agreement  with  the  insurgents  ; 
but  these  were  too  much  elated  by  their  increased 
strength,  to  listen  to  reasonable  terms.  They  even 
bitterly  reproached  the  Earl  and  Prior  with  un- 
steadiness in  the  good  cause,  as  they  had  always 
been  looked  on  as  favourers  of  the  new  doctrines. 
The  accusation  might  have  been  spared :  both  the 
Earl  Bad  the  Prior  had  powerful  motives  to  in- 
dine  them  towards  the  projected  innovations.  The 
Que^i  had  little  reason  to  trust  such  mediating 
peace-makers.  A  kind  of  agreement,  however, 
was  patched  up  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  May,  on 
the  foUowing  terms : 

1.  That  both  armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  a  son  of 
the  town  left  open  to  the  Queen.  agreement. 

8.  That  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  mo- 
lested on  account  of  the  late  alterations  in  religion. 
S.  That  no  Frenchman  should  enter  the  town, 
nor  come  within  three  miles  of  it ;  and  that,  when 
the  Queen  retired,  no  French  garrison  should  be  * 
kfb  in  the  town. 

4.  That  all  other  controversies  be  referred  to 
the  next  Parliament.* 

The  pacific  Knox  takes  credit  to  himself  and 
his  fellow-preachers,  that  they,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, persuaded  the  multitude  to  consent  to  these 
articles ;  but  modestly  acknowledges,  that  he  pre- 
dicted, in  his  sermon,  that  no  part  of  this  agree- 

•  Keith,  p.  49. 
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A.  c  iftM.    ment  would  be  longer  kept  by  the  Queen«  than  till 
8he  and  her  Frenchmen  got  the  upperhand. 

That  gentle  caution  produced  the  intended  effect, 
and  caused  the  motley  multitude,  before  ita 
ration,  to  form  a  new  covenant  or  bond  of 
ciation,  in  terms  of  open  and  downright  rebeUioD 
against  the  civil  authority,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses.    That  the  reader  may  judge,  I  shall  trans- 
cribe the  document. 
SeeondCove-       <^  At  Perth,  the  last  day  of  May,  the  year  of 
**  God  1559  years,  The  Congregations  of  the  weet 
country,  with  the  Congregations  of  Fife,  Perth, 
Dundee,  Angus,  Meams,  and  Montrose,  being 
^*  conveeued  in  the  town  of  Perth,  in  the  name  c^ 
**  Jesus  Christ,*  for  forth-setting  of  his  f^ory,  on- 
derstandiug  nothing  more  necessary  for  the  same 
than  to  keep  a  constant  amity,  unity,  and  fel- 
lowship together,  according  as  they  are  eom- 
**  manded   by  God,   are   confederat  and  become 
<•  bounden  and  oblist,  in  the  presence  of  God»  to 
<<  concur  and  assist  together,  in  doing  all  thingp 
^  required  of  God  in  his  Scripture,  that  may  be  to 
**  his  glory  ;  and,  at  their  whole  powers,  to  destroy 
**  and  away  put  all  things  that  doth  dishonoor  to 
**  his  name  ;  so  that  God  may  be  trewly  and  pore- 
**  \y  worshipped.     And  in  case  that  any  trouble 
**  be  intended  against  the  said  congr^ationa,  or 
any  part  or  member  thereof,  the  whole  eongie- 
gation  shall  concur,  assist,  and  conveen  together, 
**  to  the  defence  of  the  same  congregation  or  per* 
**  son  troubled  ;  and  shall  not  spare  labours,  goods, 

*  Thit  MCfcil  oame  it  oAea  muBwd  to  MWtito  ibc  wont  of 
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'^  gabstance,  bodies,  and  lives,  in  maintaining  the  a.  c.  1659. 
•*  liberty  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  every    '^  ^  *""' 
^  member  thereof,  against  whatsoever  power  that 
^  shall  intend  the  said  trouble,  for  cause  of  reli- 
"  gion,*  or  any  other  cause  depending  thereupon^ 
**  or  lay  to  their  charge  under  pretence  thereof, 
*^  although  it  happen  to  he  coloured  with  any 
^  other  outward  cause.     In  witnessing  and  tes- 
timony of  the  which,  the  whole  congregations 
aforesaid  have  ordained  and  appointed  the  noble- 
"  men  and  persons  underwritten  to  subscribe  thir 
"  presents.*'      (Signed)      "  Arch.  Argyle,  James 
*^  Stewart,  Glencame,  R.  Lord  Boyd,  Ochiltree, 
'^  Matthew  Campbell  of  Tarmaganner." 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  this  congre-  xhe  Queen 
gation  of  congregations,  the  Queen  entered  the  city  •"^^  ^^^' 
of  Perth.    A  few  French  soldiers  or  servants  hap- 
pened to  be  in  her  retinue,  one  of  whom,  passing 
by  the  house  of  Patrick  Murray,  a  violent  inno- 
vator, discharged  a  musket,  which  unfortunately 
ahot  a  young  boy  (the  son  of  the  said  Patrick 
JMurray),  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  was 
Xeaning  on  a  balcony  to  see  the  procession  of  the 
Queen's  entry.    The  dead  corpse  was  exposed  be- 
fore the  Queen's  lodging ;  and  when  she  was  told 
of  what  had  happened,  she  is  said  to  have  replied, 
^^  That  the  chance  was  to  be  lamented,  and  so 
^*  much  the  rather,  that  it  had  lighted  on  the  son 
*^  instead  of  the  father ;  but  that  she  could  not 
**  help  such  casualties." 

*  It  became  an  evy  matter  for  those  self-constituted  legislators,  to  explain 
every  act  proceeding  from  the  Govemment  as  injurious  to  their  rel^ion. 
What  could  be  a  more  manifest  conspiracy  against  any  ettabUshed  gOTem^ 

ment  ? 
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A.  a  15M.  Some  of  the  citizens,  it  seems,  were 
^^  J  ^^  others  fined  ;  the  present  magistrates  were  tumed 
off,  and  others  appointed  in  their  places.  After 
which,  her  Majesty,  returning  to  Stirlinf^  left  in 
the  town  four  companies  of  Scottish  sokUers  iar  a 
garrison,  with  orders  to  allow  no  other  worahip 
there,  but  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Queen  accuicd  The  Quccu  is  accuscd  of  haviug  broken  all  the 
^  ATtidof  Articles  of  capitulation  by  these  proceedings  ;  yeC^ 
I  imagine,  the  accusation  is  very  unfEur ;  for  the 
inhabitants  were  not  molested  for  altering  their 
faith,  but  for  lawless  tumult,  and  for  attacking  and 
pillaging  property  not  their  own,  but  appropri- 
ated to  the  service  of  God.  Ruthven,  their  pcovoit^ 
had  stubbornly  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Queen-R^ent,  when  she  bade  him  repress  tunmllB 
in  the  city,  and  hinder  straggling  and  unauthorised 
preachers  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  established 
churches,  and  to  convene  a  disorderly  rabble.  He 
therefore  justly  deserved  to  be  discharged ;  and  if 
the  inferior  magistrates  had  joined  in  his  deli^ 
quency,  they  deserved  to  share  his  disgrace.  Fi- 
nally, although  the  French  King  might  have 
tributed  to  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  who 
left  in  garrison  at  Perth,  yet,  as  they  were  Scotdi* 
men,  and  serving  in  their  own  country,  they  could 
not  justly  be  deemed  French  soldiers.  Besidei^ 
whoever  will  attend  to  the  seditious  covenant» 
made  after  the  capitulation,  will  not  be  siurprised 
if  the  Queen  thought  the  agreement  already  brakes 
by  that  rebellious  combination. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Prior,  conunonly 
called  Lord  James,  withdrew  to  the  city  of  St.  An- 
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drewSf  and  not  only  refused  the  Queen's  order  to  a.  c  iu$, 

retmrn  to  her  at  Perth,  but  also  wrote  to  the    '•  y""^ 

Beighouring  nobility  and  gentry  of  their  faction, 

to  join  them  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the  4th  of  June, 

in  order  to  concert  measures  for  what  they  called 

their  mutual  defence,  i.  e.  to  hinder  the  Queen 

firom  taking  possession  of  the  towns  of  Cupar  and 

St  Andrews,  which  she  certainly  had  a  legal  and 

just  title  to  occupy.     But  with  them  nothing  was 

r^fat,  bat  the  r^^  to  do  wrong. 

The  {Hurtisans  met  at  St.  Andrews,  and,  amongst  Knoz  pieMfa. 
odms,  llieir  hero,  Knox,  who,  on  the  9th  of  that  sacriUgt  u 
monUi,  conducted  his  noble  lords  and  docile  ple^  ^'**^ 
beians  to  Crail,  a  sea-port  town,  about  six  miles 
from  St.  Andrews.     There,  by  a  sermon  in  his 
Qflual  'Style,  he  put  his  audience  in  mind  of  his 
prediction,  that  the  Queen  would  break  her  pro- 
mises ;  and  now  (where  there  was  no  shadow  of 
danger)  exhorted  them  to  brace  their  minds,  so  as 
to  be  pirepared  to  die  like  men,  or  live  as  victors. 
By  this  pious  harangue,  their  courage  was  so  ex^ 
alted,  that  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  the  altars  and  pictures.     Next  day 
lie  preached  at  Anstruther,  another  fishing  town, 
tiiree  miles  further  south,  where  the  like  havoc 
followed  a  similar  sermon.     Yet  all  was  done  ac« 
eording  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  reformers,  with 
mare  anger  than  avarice^  we  are  told. 

The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  learning  that 
Knox,  on  the  morrow,  being  Sunday  the  11th  of 
June,  intended  to  invade  his  cathedral,  and  seize 
his  pulpit,  came  thither  on  the  Saturday  before, 
with  a  hundred  armed  men,  that  he  might  prevent 
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A.C  16M.   the  intrusion ;   and  the  Lords,  apprehensive  of 
'  serious  consequences,  counselled  Knox  to  restrain 

his  zeal  on  that  occasion.  But  Knox  was  no  num 
of  straw,  nor  to  be  so  easily  intimidated.  He  told 
his  friends,  that  to  postpone  preaching  on  that 
day  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  consdcnce, 
Sl  Aodrewi.  recalling,  as  he  did,  that  in  that  town  and  charch 

€rod  first  b^^n  to  call  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
preacher ;  from  which,  though  he  had  been  reft 
by  the  tyranny  of  France,  and  the  procnremcBt 
of  the  Bishops,  yet  he  had  often  foretold,  that 
his  assured  hope  was,  in  open  audience  to  pcendi 
**  in  St.  Andrews,  before  he  departed  this  lifie.** 
The  Archbishop,  it  seems,  was  not  so  bddt  and 
perceiving  the  superior  strength  of  Knox's  putj; 
retired,  and,  without  bloodshed,  Knox  obtained  Ids 
desire,  and  so  inspired  the  hearts  of  his  audience 
with  a  zeal  similar  to  his  own,  that  they  jwbiiii^ 
spent  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  in  a  tumultooos 
manner,  spoiling  and  robbing  the  churches  in  the 
city,  and  pulling  down  and  levelling  to  the  ground 
the  monasteries  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
friars. 

The  Queen  onlered  her  French  troops  to  nuurcii 
to  St.  Andrews,  and  the  fencible  men  to  meet  her. 
in  arms,  at  Cupar.  The  anny,  accordingly,  on  the 
'""."''n  12th  of  June,  set  out  from  Falkland.  But  the  re- 
•0  Coptr.  bel  Lords  had  got  the  start,  and  arrived  at  Cupnr 
with  100  horse ;  and  the  rabble  flocking  to  them 
from  every  qiuuter,  they  encamped  on  a  moor  to 

*  Knos«  b.  xL  p.  16C7— The  reader  vill  ^Uo  rcaill  by  whom,  and  htm 
whom,  he  rveeiTcd  huordcn,  and  how  dignified  and  mpcciable  bii  Bm 
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the  west  of  Cupar,  800  strong.  A  few  well-trained    a.  c.  15w. 
soldiers  might  certainly  have  scattered  and  defeated    '^  ^  ^^ 
this  raw  multitude ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Queen's 
army  were  either  faint-hearted,  or  not  hearty  in 
her  cause. 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  Earl  Ma« 
rischal  had  a  private  conference  with  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  and  the  Lord  James,  and  a  truce  of  eight 
days  was  condescended  upon.    The  Queen  was  de- 
liberating upon  calling  a  Parliament,  for  consult- 
ing on  the  means  of  remedying  the  seditious  and 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  when  she  was  in- 
formed that  the  rebels  were  in  full  march  towards 
Perth,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  expelling  thence 
the  garrison.    The  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Erskine,  and  John  Bannatine,  Justice- 
Clerk,  were  sent  from  the  Queen  to  request  a  de- 
lay of  the  siege  of  Perth  for  some  days ;  but  this 
was  peremptorily  refused  ;  and  the  Lords  added, 
that  if  but  one  person  were  killed  during  the  as- 
sault, the  lives  of  the  whole  garrison  should  atone 
for  it.     The  garrison,  at  first,  resolved  to  defend 
the  city  for  the  Queen-Regent ;  but  on  Saturday 
night,  when  the  battery  began  to  play,  a  parley  was 
beat,  and  an  offer  made  of  surrender,  if  no  succour 
arrived  before  noon  next  day.     No  aid  having  ap-  The  rebdf 
peared,  the  garrison  marched  out  next  day,  being 
Sunday  the  25th  of  June,  with  colours  flying.  Lord 
Ruthven,  a  magistrate  suited  to  his  party,  was  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  Provost.    The  next  day,  some 
tealous  men  (says  Knox)  were  of  opinion  that  some 
course  should  be  taken  with  the  Bishop  of  Murray, 
who  was  also  commendator  of  Scone,  and  then 
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A.  c  16M.  staying  at  that  Abbey.*  That  i»elate»  it 
^  ^  ^  was  obnoxious  to  the  rebel  Congregatioo.  Thi 
Bmn  Soooe.  couTse  adopted  was  to  demolish  that  stately  edifice. 
Mr.  Knox  informs  us»  that  he,  with  some  other 
mild  persons  like  himself,  attempted  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade the  zealous  rabble  from  violence;  bat  be 
comforts  himself,  and  amuses  his  readers  with  the 
oracle  of  an  old  wcman^  who  perceived^  throng 
the  ascending  flames,  the  just  judgments  of  God,  is 
the  destruction  of  this  famed  place.f  By  rach  i^ 
diculous  tales  does  this  canting  impostor  apologin 
for  the  commission  of  crimes,  of  which  he  himMlf 
was  the  author  and  cause. 

The  Queen,  in  order  to  hinder  the  banditti  ftom 
extending  their  devastation  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  designed  to  send  some  French  soldien  to 
Stirling,  to  guard  the  bridge  there ;  but  her  ene- 
mies were  beforehand  with  her.  The  E«arl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  Prior  of  St  Andrews  set  out  the  sane 
night  that  Scone  was  destroyed ;  and  entering  8tir- 
RcAmn  thret  Ung  next  moming,  so  instigated  those  whom  they 
iu*  had  brought  with  them,  and  the  friends  of  their 
party  who  were  before  them,  that  they  immediate- 
ly pulled  down  and  plundered  all  the  monaateries 
in  that  city  and  its  vicinity  ;  X  and  amongst  othen* 
the  beautiful  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  situated  in 

*  SooaCf  or  Seoone,  ncoatcd  on  ibe  Taj,  a  mile  abow  Perth,  was  gn  ^ 
bcj  founded  by  King  Alexander  I.  in  Uic  year  1 1 U,  dedicated  to  iho  Hd|y 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  It  wai  the  pWe  where  oar  Kiaft 
were  crowned,  from  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.  930,  to  1S06,  when  JSAmmA 
I.  of  Eoglaod  tianafcrrcd  the  marble  chair  to  Wcttmintter.  Sooot  wm 
erected  into  a  temporal  ]ord%}iip  by  King  Jamet  VI.  in  favour  oi  Sir  Difid 
Murray,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Tullibardine,  in  the  year  1604. 

t  Knox,  book  li.  p.  173.  X  IbkL  p.  174. 
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a  valley  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  on  the  a.  c.  1559. 
north  side  of  the  Forth.  After  three  days  spent  ^  r  ^' 
in  reforming  in  Stirling,  that  is,  in  levelling  and 
pillaging  churches,  and  every  thing  sacred  to  God, 
they  continued  their  march  towards  Edinburgh,  to 
make  reformation  there  also,  as  their  worthy  apostle 
Knox  is  pleased  to  call  this  barbarous  sacril^e. 

They  halted  at  Linlithgow,  the  middle  of  their  Carry  on  de. 
joomey,  to  leave  there  similar  vestiges  of  the  de-  LinKti^w. 
stroying  spirit  who  inspired  and  conducted  them, 
by  demolishing  every  thing  hitherto  deemed  sacred 
or  decorous.    Meantime,  fame  had  so  exaggerated 
their  strength  and  numbers,  that  the  ill-advised 
and  ill-assisted  Queen,  with  a  force  of  Scotch  and 
French  soldiers,  which  might  have  blown  this  pre- 
datory banditti  to  atoms,  retired  to  the  fortress 
of  Dunbar,  leaving  the  capital  to  the  pillage  and 
misnile  of  the  rebels,  whose  friends  had  already  be« 
gun  the  reform^  which  they  themselves  thoroughly 
completed  after  their  arrival  there.     The  reform 
inade  by  those,  whom  Knox  himself  one  while  de* 
nominates  the  rascally  multitude,  and  soon  after 
calls  the  Congregation  qf  Jesus  Christ,  consisted 
11^  pulling  down  monasteries,  the  houses  belonging  pniage  and 
to  the  iwebends  of  the  Collegiate  Church  dedicated  ^^^^  J^^ 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  the  College  it-  at  Edinburgh; 
8df ;  emptying  the  churches  of  what  they  called 
the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and  which  they  made 
subservient  to  the  God  Mammon.     To  indemnify 
the  churches  for  what  they  robbed  them  of,  they,  by 
their  sovereign  authority,  appointed  them  preachers 
Worthy  of  such  choice,  to  expound  the  scriptures 
to  the  people.    To  vindicate  their  right  to  the  titles 
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A.  c  i55d.  q{  robbers  and  rebels,  they  plundered  the  dwpel 
Plunder  ^^^  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  took  pomcorion 
the  palace  of  the  Mint,  coiuing-irons,  and  whatsoerer  treasure 
Hoiyro^.  it  contained,  under  pretence  that  the  neoessarici  of 
STihe'Sfu.t  Wfe  were  become  dear,  by  stamping  base  money.* 
and  coining         Amidst  this  Subversion  of  order,  religion,  go- 

inns* 


vemment,  security  of  life  and  property,  the 
Regent  being,  or  thinking  herself,  unable  to  over* 
power  this  seditious  and  disorderly  mob,  headed 
by  persons  of  distinguished  birth  and  considenUe 
sway,  and  instigated  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  outrageous  acts  by  fanatical  and  rebellkNis 
preachers,  bethought  herself  of  trying  a  new  ei- 
pedient  to  recall  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their 
due  and  sworn  allegiance,  by  representing  to  them 
their  turbulent  seducers  in  a  true  point  of  vieir. 
A  prodMM.  gjie  therefore,  in  the  name  of  her  daujrfater  the 

tion  by  the  ^ 

Quceo-Kc-     Queen,  together  with  her  husband  the  Danphin, 
^^^  issued  a  proclamation,  to  be  published  by  the  Ly- 

on King  of  Arms,  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin* 
burgh,  shewing  that  liberty  of  religion  was  a  Tarn 
pretext,  assumed  by  those  who  called  themselves 
the  Congregation,  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  their 
seditious  tumult,  and  unwarrantable  rapine :  Thai 
their  sending  messages  to,  and  receiving  messages 
from,  England  clandestinely  ;  their  robbery  of  Hi^ 
lyroodbouse ;  and,  above  all,  their  seizure  of  the 
Mint  and  coining-irons,  were  manifest  proofs  that 
they  aimetl  at  the  subversion  of  the  Govemnnent, 
and  usurpation  of  the  Crown  :  That  every  person 
had  been  allowed  to  choose  and  profess  what  mode 

*  Kciih,  p.  01. 
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of  religion  he  pleased,  and  that  a  Parliament  was   a.c  1559. 
to  be  held  next  January  (or  sooner,  if  they  had  a 
mind),  to  settle  an  universal  order  in  matters  of 
religion;  and,  therefore,  by  the  same  authority^ 
all  and  sundry  persons  of  the  said  Congregation 
are  commanded  to  leave  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
within  six  hours  after  this  notice,  except  such  as 
are  inhabitants  thereof.    Moreover,  all  and  sundry 
persons  are  commanded  to  disjoin  themselves  from 
the  said  Congregation,  that  is,  to  leave  their  com- 
pany, and  adhere  to  the  authority  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  the  Queen-Dowager,  Regent  of  her 
realm,  under  pain  of  being  held  manifest  traitors 
to  the  Crown. 

That  proclamation  produced  considerable  effect ; 
and  a  rumour  being  spread,  which  had  much  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  the  Congregation  intended 
to  deprive  the  young  Queen  of  the  regal  authority, 
to  set  aside  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  right  of 
soecession  to  the  Crown,  and  to  set  up  the  Lord 
James  as  sovereign  of  the  realm,  several  persons 
of  considerable  note  seemed  alienated  from,  the 
Congregation,  and  began  to  shrink  and  fall  off.* 
Pleaders  of  the  Congregation,  in  order  to  purge 
tbemselves  of  disloyalty,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Queen- 
Regent,  protesting  that  their  chief  aim  was  to  put 
away  idolatry  and  abuses  that  might  not  stand  with 
^  word  of  God;  and,  moreover,  they  insisted 
^t  the  French  soldiers  should  be  sent  home. 

A  conference  was  afterwards  held  between  the 
two  parties,  in  which  the  Queen  yielded  to  the 

•  Keith,  p.  95. 
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The  Queen 
entrn  Kdin- 
burgh* 


A.  c.  1559.  Congregation  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  pro- 
vided that 9  in  whatsoever  place  she  happened  to 
be,  the  preiulhis  should  abstain  from  preaching, 
and  the  Caiholic  worship  be  used  for  the  tune. 
That  condition  was  refused ;  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  troops  was  urged,  and  the  Congregatkni 
insisted  on  retaining  the  mint-irons. 

The  Queen,  upon  hearing  these  resolveB,  was 
much  displeased,  and  averred,  that  the  insurgents 
had  now  openly  declared  what  she  had  long  auo* 
|)ected,  namely,  that  the  usurpation  of  the  goTorn- 
meut  was  their  aim.  Meantime,  perceiving  that 
the  Congregation  had  become  pretty  thin  at  Edin* 
burgh,  and  being  assured  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Lford  Erskine,  governor  of  the  Castle,  the  Qneen, 
on  Sunday  the  23d  of  July,  in  sjnte  qf  tke  imnr- 
gentSf  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Congregation  and  its  adherents  were  glad 
to  accept  of  the  following  terms  of  accommodation, 
drawn  up  on  the  Links  of  Leith,  on  Monday  the 
25th  of  July : 

1.  That  except  such  as  were  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  the  congregationers  should  leave  the 
town  the  following  day. 

2.  That  they  should  deliver  up  the  Mint  and 
coining-irons  to  Mr.  Robert  Kicheson,  and  the 
Palace  of  Hol}Toodhouse  to  Mr.  John  Balfour,  or 
any  other  apixjinted  by  the  Queen-Regent. 

3.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  all  the 
ineinberH  thereof,  shall  remain  obedient  subjects  to 
their  Lord  and  Lady*s  authority,  and  tliat  of  the 
Queen-Regent ;  the  cause  of  religion  to  be  consi- 
tlered  afterwards  in  Parliament. 
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4.  They  shall  not  molest  the  established  clergy  a.  a  iM 
in  their  benefices,  nor  meddle  with  churches,  reli-  '^  r  — 
gious  houses,  or  their  appurtenances. 

5.  The  Town  of  Edinburgh  shall  choose,  and 
use  their  manner  and  mode  of  religion  at  pleasure, 
tmtil  the  10th  day  of  January  next,  and  shall  not 
be  molested,  privately  or  publicly,  on  the  score  of 
religion. 

6.  No  garrison  shall  be  kept  within  the  town 
of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  James  M elvil  informs  us,  that  he  was  sent  Sir  J.  Mdi 
to  Scotland  by  the  King  of  France  and  the  Con*  Fran^. 
stable  Montmorency,  on  pretence  of  visiting  his 
friendSy  but  with  private  instructions   to  learn 
whether  religion  was  the  real  cause  of  the  insur- 
rection and  tumults  in  Scotland ;  whether  these 
tximmotions  had  been  fomented  by  bad  counsel  of 
tbe  French  officers ;  but,  especially,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews  had  any  view 
of  usurping  the  Crown.     Melvil  arrived  at  Falk- 
land, where  the  Queen-Regent  then  was,  on  the 
day  that  the  adverse  armies  harmlessly  met  on 
Cupar  Muir  ;  and,  for  information  concerning  the 
last  and  principal  article  of  his   mission,   very 
good-naturedly  contented  himself  with  the  Prior's 
protestation,  that  he  had  no  sinister  design  ;  and 
returning  therewith  to  France,  found  the  King 
dangerously  ill.     Henry  II.  died  on  the  6th  erf  H"<7  W- 
July,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II.  h./mmj 
ktwband   of  the  Scottish  Queen.     Montmorency  ^^^' 
^as  dismissed,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  became  the  fa- 
vourites and  advisers  of  the  young  King. 
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A.  c  1M9.       After  the  accommodation  on  the  Links  of  Leith, 
^~^  ^'    the  Queen-Regent  took  possession  of  Holyrood* 
house;  and,   supposing   that   matters  were  now 
brought  to  a  tolerable  issue,  allowed  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  and  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Mari* 
schaU  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  :  but  the 
two  former  had  a  private  conference  with  Aigylf« 
Glencairn,  and  the  liord  James,  at  the  Quarry- 
holes,  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh ;  and  both 
parties  seem  to  have  understood  one  another. 
Mtftt^^        The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  proceeded  to 
^*  Stirling,   where,  after  a  new  consultation,  they 

drew  up  a  third  covenant,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves,  that  none  of  them  separately  should 
entertain  any  correspondence,  by  conference  or  let- 
ter, with  the  Queen-Regent,  without  the  consent 
of,  and  common  consultation  with,  the  rest;  Ist  An- 
gust  1559.  They  soon  after  added  the  following 
resolution,  viz.  *'  To  seek  aid  and  support  of  all 
"  Christian  princes  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Queen-Regent,  but  especially  of  England*  as  be- 
ing of  the  same  religion  with  themselves.*' 
The  reader  will  easily  perceive  how  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  on  the  faith  or  allegiance 
of  subjects  who  formed  such  combinations  and  re- 
solves. 

iL^clw'uie  '"  *'^^  beginning  of  September,  Monsieur  Le 
French  un-  Croc  brought  letters  to  the  Queen-R^ent,  finom 
fiv^  '^"  the  now  King  and  Queen  of  France,  informing 
her  that  an  army  was  getting  ready  in  Francet  to 
be  transported  to  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
the  Manpiis  d*KItxuif ;  and  that,  still  more  imme> 
diately,  she  mii^ht  expect  a  few  troojis,  with  some 
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money  and  ammunition,  as  also  some  gentlemen  a.  c.  w 
of  abilities  and  experience  capable  of  assisting  her  ^""^V" 
Majesty  by  their  counsel  amidst  the  perplexity  of 
such  troubles.  The  same  bearer  brought  also  let- 
ters to  the  Lord  James,  full  of  complaints  and  re- 
proaches upon  his  ungrateful  conduct.  These  were 
idly  spent  upon  a  person  totally  alienated  from 
his  Queen,  and  linked,  by  treasonable  bonds,  with 
her  implacable  enemies. 

The  Queen,  having  received  intelligence  that  Lords  of  t 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  ordered  their  ^"SSan 
adherents  to  assemble  on  Gowan  Muir,  near  Glas-  ^y  "L, 

GrowanMi 

gow,  on  Monday  the  28th  of  August,  wrote,  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  and  to  every  lord  and  baron  in  whom 
she  had  the  least  confidence,  desiring  them  to  be 
ready  to  convene  with  their  followers,  in  whatso- 
ever place  she  should,  by  proclamation,  appoint. 

Meantime,  a  thousand  French  soldiers,  under  Aid  from 
the  command  of  Octavian,  with  some  money  and  J^^  ^^ 
warlike  stores,  arrived  at  Leith,  which  town  they 
were  set  to  fortify ;  while  their  commander  was 
sent  back  to  France,  to  solicit  as  many  more  troops, 
with  a  hundred  horsemen  in  armour,  and  four  ships 
of  war  to  cruise  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

That  these  might  be  the  more  readily  sent,  the 
Queen-Regent  informed  her  son-in-law,  that  the 
insurgents  had  solicited  assistance  from  England, 
Germany,  and  Denmark  ;  and  had  even  kept  cor- 
respondence with  some  principal  persons  in  France, 
who  had  promised  to  do  their  endeavour  that  no 
succour  should  be  sent  from  thence. 

About  this  time  (Bishop  Lesly  informs  us)  the 
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A.  c  iM0t.   Bishop  of  Amiens,  with  some  Doctors  of  the  8or* 
^  r  -^^    bonne,  came  to  Scotland,  who,  by  their  sermons 
^y^^  and  instructions,  had  great  success  in  confirming 
MThre  in  Scot-  unsettled  persous  in  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine.    They  came  too  late. 
Arram  with        Liord  Hamilton,  otherwise  called  EUirl  of  Arrant 
ji^  the  Cod.  eldest  SOU  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  been 
s'^B*^^*      Colonel  of  the  Scots  guards  in  France ;  but  having 
imbibed  some  liking  to  the  new  doctrines,  wfaidi 
he  rather  incautiously  vented,  found  it  prudent  to 
retire,  first  to  Geneva,  then  to  England ;  and  mom 
returning  to  his  native  country,  joined  the  Lofds 
of  the  Congregation,  who  had  assembled  at  Stir- 
ling, on  the  10th  of  September.    Accompanied  by 
these,  Arran  proceeded  to  his  father  at  Hamilton ; 
and  having  adjusted  some  ancient  feuds  anbaiating 
between  the  Duke  and  some  of  the  Lords,  brought 
him  over  entirely  to  their  party ;  from  whidi  date, 
both  parties  proceeded  to  a  vigorous  proaecution 
of  hostilities  against  each  other. 

The  insui^nts  sent  a  letter  to  the  Qneen*Re-> 
gent,  peremptorily  requiring  her  to  command  all 
soldiers  and  foreigners  to  depart  from  the  town  of 
Leith,  otherwise  they  would  provide  their  beat  re* 
medy.  The  Queen  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
their  letter,  which,  she  said,  seemed  rather  to  have 
come  from  a  Prince  to  his  subjects,  than  from  anh- 
jects  to  one  who  bore  authority.  For  answer,  aha 
referred  them  to  the  bearer,  Lyon  King*of-Anna. 
The  Lyon  said,  the  Queen  wondered  how  any 
durst  presume  to  command  her  in  this  realm.  She 
accuKi'd  the  Duke  of  |K>rfidy ;  she  asserted  her  love 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Scotland  ;  she  command- 
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ed,  under  pain  of  treason,  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  a.  c  ibi 
Duke,  and  the  party  he  had  joined,  to  depart  from  ^  ^  ^ 
Edinbur^. 

The  herald  was  desired  to  remain  in  Edinburgh 
until  he  should  receive  an  answer  to  the  Queen. 
Then,  the  heads  of  the  faction  being  assembled  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  that  city,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
their  preses.  Lord  Ruthven,  put  this  question  to 
the  convention,  **  Whether  she,  who  so  contemp- 
**  tuoudy  refused  the  humble  request  of  the  bom 
^  counsellors  of  the  realm,  might  not  be  by  them 
**  justly  deposed  from  the  regency  ?"  The  mem- 
bers being  divided  in  their  sentiments,  the  ques- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  preachers,  who  easily  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  Every  doubt  vanislied 
bjr  so  sacred  a  sanction  ;  and  a  formal  act  of  the 
Queen's  deprivation  was  quickly  drawn  up,  and 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  at  the  market- 
cross  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  herald  was  dismissed 
to  the  Queen  with  the  following  lying  and  dis- 
graceful letter :  * 

"  Please  your  Grace, 

"  We  have  received  your  answer,  and  heard  the  The  Congi 
"  credit  of  Lyon  King-of-Arms  ;  whereby  we  ga-  J^^^y  uTJ 
"  ther  sufficiently  your  perseveration  in  evil  mind  preachers, 

^    'f  *  pretend  to 

towards  us,  the  glory  of  our  commonwealth,  and  dcpoac  the 
"  liberty  of  our  native  countrey :  For  saving  of  ^^' 
**  the  which,  according  unto  our  duties,  we  have, 
'^  in  our  Soverain  Lord  and  Ladle's  name,  sus«- 
''  pended  your  commission,  and  all  administration 
**  of  the  policy  your  Grace  may  pretend  thereby  ; 
**  being  most  assuredly  perswaded,  that  your  pro- 

*  Keith,  p.  105  ;  Cotton  Librarj. 
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A. CI 580.   M  ceedings  are  directly  contrary  to  our  Soverain 
**  Lord  and  Ladie's  will,  which  we  ever  esteem  to 
'*  be  for  the  weal,  and  not  for  the  hurt  of  this  our 
**  commonwealth.    And  as  your  Grace  will  not  ac- 
knowledge U9,  our  Soverain  Lord  and  Lady's 
true  Barons  and  lieges,  for  your  subjects,  no 
more  will  we  acknowledge  you  for  any  Regent 
or  lawful  Magistrate  unto  us;  seeing,  if  any 
authority  you  have,  by  reason  of  our  Soverain's 
commission  granted  unto  your  Grace,  the  aame, 
for  most  weighty  reasons,  is  worthily  suspended 
by  us,  by  name  and  authoritjr^  (Knox  in  Ae 
name  and  authority !)  **  of  our  Soverains,  whose 
**  councill  we  are  of  native  birth,  in  the  afikira  of 
**  this  our  commonweal.     And  forasmuch  as  we 
**  are  determined,  with  hazard  of  our  lives,  to  sett 
that  town  at  liberty,  wherein  you  have  wroogi- 
fuUy  planted  your  soldiers  and  strangers;  for 
the  reverence  we  ow  to  your  person,  as  moChar 
to  our  Soverain  Lady,  we  require  your  Grace  to 
transport  your  person  therefrom  ;  seeing  we  are 
constrained,  by  the  necessity  of  the  common- 
wealth, to  force  the  same  by  arms  ;  being  dSnuMf 
liberty  thereof^  by  sundry  requests  made  Af/irr, 
your  Grace  wou*d  cause  depart  with  you  out  of 
tilt*  said  town  any  person  having  commission  of 
ambassnde,  if  any  such  be,  or  lieutennantahip  of 
our  Soverains,  together  with  all  Frenchmen  sol- 
diers, being  within  the  same ;  whose  blood  we 
**  thirst  not,  tKH*ause  of  the  old  amity  and  firicnd- 
ship  tietwixt  the  rc*alm  of  France  and  us;  whidi 
amity,  by  the  marriage  of  our  Soverain  Lady  to 
^  the  King  of  tliat  realm,  should  rather  t 
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"  than  decrease.     And  this  we  pray  your  Grace  A.C 
**  and  them  to  do  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
"  hours,  for  the  reverence  we  ow  to  your  persons. 
"  And  thus  recommending  our  humble  service  to 

your  Grace,  we  commit  your  Highness  to  the 

eternal  protection  of  God. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  23  of  October, 

By  your  Grace's  himible  Serviteurs, 

The  Council  having  the  authority,  unto  the  next 
*^  Parliament,  erected  by  common  election  of  the 
^*  Earls,  Lords,  and  Barons,  convened  at  Edin- 
**  burgh,  of  the  Protestant  Faction. 

Earls. 

**  My  Lord  Duke^s  Grace,  Barons. 

**  and  Earl  of  Arran.  "  Tullibardine. 

«  The  Earl  of  Argile.  «  The  Laird  of  Dun. 

«  The  Earl  of  Glencairn.  "  The  Laird  of  Pittar- 

Lords.  **  row. 

"  James  of  St.  Andrews.  "  The  Provost  of  Aber* 

**  The  Lord  Ruthven.  **  deen,   for  the  Bur- 

"  The  Master  of  Maxwell.  "  rows.'' 

These  pretended  councillors  were  chosen  out  of 
twenty-nine  Lords  and  Barons.  "  Their  hand  was 
"  already  in  rebellion,"  says  Kaith,  "  and  I  think 
"  it  was  their  honestest  course  to  avow  it  openly.'* 
Fortunately,  the  Queen-Regent  was  in  condition  at 
that  time,  equally  to  despise  this  shameful  act  and 
the  authors  of  it,  and  might  have  despised  them 
for  ever,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  had  observed  two  trea* 
ties  made  this  year  between  Scotland  and  England; 
the  one  at  Carabray,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  the 
other  at  Upsettlington,  a  village  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tweed,  on  the  31st  of  May.  But  it  was  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  to  embroil  her  neighbouring 
Princes  with  their  subjects,  and  support  the  latter 
in  their  rebellion. 
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A.  c  IMS.  The  rebels,  by  a  herald,  summoned  all  Scottish 
^^  »  ^'  and  Frenchmen  to  desist  from  fortifying  Leith. 
But  the  summons  being  despised,  they  bravely 
resolved  to  take  the  town  by  assault.  Scaling- 
ladders  were  cobbled  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles. 
The  preachers  who  had  assisted  or  instigated  the 
mob  to  plunder  that  church,  among  others,  now  in- 
veighed against  the  scandalous  irreverence  shewn 
to,  and  the  profanation  of,  the  place  of  preaching 
and  prayer,  and  prophesied  ill  luck  from  such  pre- 
Matiny  a-  paratious.  Their  hired  soldiers  mutinied  for  want 
2J^^"*'  of  their  pay;  they  made  a  fray  with  Argyle*t 
Highlanders,  and  killed  one  of  his  gentlemen.* 
They  had  publicly  proclaimed,  in  Linlithgow,  that 
they  were  ready  to  serve  and  assist  any  man  for 
money,  to  annihilate  the  new  congr^^tion,  and  to 
re-establish  the  ancient  worship.  The  Duke  him- 
self, shaken  by  the  discourses  of  some  of  his  frimds, 
and  the  falling  away  of  many  of  his  followers  to 
join  the  Queen,  grew  faint-hearted  and  wavering, 
and  by  his  terror  discouraged  many.  The  LiOitlB 
of  the  Congregation  called  a  meeting.  It  was  re-> 
solved,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  first  to 
pay  off  and  appease  tlie  soldiery.  But  where  were 
the  means  ?  Many  were  poor ;  others  preferred 
their  cash  to  their  cause.  The  nobles  agreed  to 
surrender  tlieir  plate,  to  be  melted  down  and  coin- 
ed, to  supply  the  present  necessity ;  but  when  the 
patriotic  sacrifice  was  ready,  John  Hart,  and  the 
other  workmen  of  the  mint,  stole  away,  and  car- 
ried witli  them  the  stamps  and  irons  thereof.  Dia- 
appointed  in  this  expedient,  England  was  their  next 
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resource  for  money.    They  had  abeady  correspond-  a*  c.  i56 
ed  with  Elizabeth.     CJockbum  of  Ormiston  was  se-     ""^^  "^ 
cretly  despatched  to  Berwick.     Sir  Ralph  Sadler  Money  sen 
and  Sir  James  Oofts,  who  commanded  there,  hav-  q*^  Eii 
ing  had  a  discretionary  power  from  their  mistress  ^^^ 
to  aupply  the  wants  of  the  Scottish  insurgents, 
advanced  to  Cockburn  4000  crowns  :  but  the  Earl 
of  BothweU,  at  the  Queen's  desire,  waylaid  and 
vounded  the  bearer,  dispersed  his  guard,  and  car- 
ried off  the  money. 

Amid  this  despondency,  James  Haliburton,  pro-  October  3i 
Yost  of  Dundee,  started  as  the  hero  of  the  day. 
With  80ine  of  bis  townsmen,  and  a  few  more  si- 
milar soldiers,  he  marched  towards  Leith,  and  be- 
gan to  plant  a  battery  of  some  great  guns,  which 
he  and  his  followers  had  carried  along  with  them. 
But  a  party  of  the  garrison  sallied  out ;  the  gal-  Vaiouran* 
lant  provost,  with  his  Dundee  myrmidons,  took  to  p^ost^of 
their  heels,  leaving  their  cannon ;  and  while  the  i>undee. 
French  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh, 
the  hurry  and  panic  of  the  flight  were  so  great, 
that  each  striving  who  should  get  first  into  the 
port  of  the  Netherbow,  the  weak  were  trodden 
down  by  the  strong,  the  foot  were  trampled  by  the 
few  horse ;  and  such  was  the  clamour  and  disorder, 
that  "  we  list  not,"  says  Knox,  "  to  express  with 
"  multiplication  of  words."  *    The  terror  of  pillage 
and  massacre  filled  the  city ;  the  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  opposite  gate,  to  escape  from  the  supposed 
enemy,  for  the  pursuers,  who  were  only  about 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  soon  returned  to  the  gar- 
rison.    And  now  some  of  the  malcontents,  who 

«  Knox,  b.  ii.  p.  226. 
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A.  c  iMo.   stood  in  the  highest  estimation  with  their  party, 
^  and  who  had  pretended  the  greatest  zeal  for  the 

work  of  reformation,  began  to  withdraw  secretly 
from  the  cause ;  and  such  as  had  the  hardihood 
to  continue,  wavered  in  their  opinions,  and  were 
irresolute  in  their  counsels.  Knox  attributes  mudi 
<tf  this  bacisliding  to  the  craft  of  the  Queen's  par- 
tisans, and  doubts  not  **  but  God  would  reeam^ 
''  pense  their  malicious  crti/i  in  their  own  bosom  ^ 
and  devoutly  prays,  **  Render,  Lord^  to  the  wided^ 
"  according  to  their  maliceJ"^ 
VnwmAtt  s.  .  A  few  davs  after,  the  French  sent  out  a  detadi- 
ment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  provisions  designed 
for  Edinburgh.  Chatelherault  and  Lord  James 
Stewart  marched  out  with  a  considerable  body  of 
their  troops,  and  charged  the  French  soUUen ;  but 
were  soon  hemmed  in,  and  almost  surrounded,  on 
the  marshes  between  Restalrig  and  Holyroodhouae^ 
by  increasing  numbers  from  the  garrison  ;  and  bot 
for  an  over-caution  of  the  French,  would  have  been 
all  cut  in  pieces.  They,  however,  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  thirty  persons  killed,  and  a  few  taken  pri- 
soners. 
Tht  Coogi*.  This  second  defeat  so  unbraced  the  courage  and 
coan|(cd  bj  thiuued  the  ranks  of  the  Congregation,  that  tlie 
I^JJ^  ^  remaining  sciuadrons,  on  the  same  evening,  towaida 
midnight,  marched  directly  to  Stirling ;  nor  did 
their  terror  allow  them  to  halt  till  they  had  ar- 
rived there. 
iMMJiiiii  ^11  Wednesday  the  8th  of  November,  when  their 

hf  Kms.       minds  were  somewhat  calmed  by  the  distance  from 
danger,  their  undaunted  apostle  Knox  entertained 
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them  with  an  animating  sermon,  which  (if  we  may  a.  c.  i5fii 
trust  the  orator)  wonderfully  aroused  their  droop- 
ing spirits  and  military  ardour.*  But  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  being  now  sensible,  from  experi- 
enee,  of  their  inability  to  carry  on  and  finish  their 
enterprise  without  foreign  aid,  naturally  looked 
to  England  for  help,  and  resolved  to  expose  their 
situation  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  implore  from  her 
assistance  in  men  and  money.  William  Maitland, 
younger  of  Lethington,  a  young  man  of  good  na- 
tural talents,  and  of  considerable  literary  acquire- 
ments (who,  from  being  secretary  to  the  Queen- 
R^ent,  had  lately  deserted  her  and  joined  the 
Congregation),  was  considered  the  most  able  nego- 
tiator of  the  party,  and  was  therefore  employed  in 
this  embassy.  There  was  no  «eed  of  Maitland's 
address  and  eloquence,  or  of  Cecil's  sophistical  ar- 
guments, to  induce  Elizabeth  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal. Her  own  policy,  and  the  affront  of  having 
quartered  the  arms  of  England  with  those  of 
France  and  Scotland,  were  sufficient  inducements 
to  make  her  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  re- 

*  If  any  doabt  remained  of  Mr.  Knox*8  principles,  with  regard  to  insi- 
dioos  pracdeet  against  the  lawful  government  of  his  country,  the  solution  is 
ingcoooualy  given  by  his  biographer  and  panegyrist,  in  the  following  passage : 

^  In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Croft,  Knox  represented  the  great  importance 

**  of  their  (the  Congregationists)  being  speedily  assisted  with  troops,  without 

**  vhich  they  would  be  in  much  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  an  attack  upon 

^  the  fortifications  of  Leith.     The  Court  of  England  (he  said)  ought  not 

**  to  hesitate  at  offending  France,  of  whose  hostile  intentions  against  them 

^  they  had  the  rooet  satisfactory  evidence.     But  '  if  ye  list  to  craft  with 

"  *  t&oaie,*  continued  he,  '  the  tending  of  a  thousand  or  mo  men  to  u$  can 

**  '  Ireahe  no  league^  nor  point  of  peace,  contvjcted  betwixt  you  and  Prance  ; 

**  ^far  it  it  fret  for  your  tvbjectt  to  terve  in  warr  ante  prince  or  nation  for 

**  '  their  waget :  and  if  yeefear  that  such  excutet  will  lu^  prevail,  yee  may 

**  '  declare  thame  rebelles  to  your  realme,  when  yee  thall  he  attured  that  thei 

'*  '  &e  ta  oiir  componye.' *'— Dr.  M<Crie*«  Life  of  Knox,  p.  292,  293. 
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▲.  c  ift6ft.  bels.*    Accordingly,  one  of  Maitland^s  attendants 

^jTJ^     was  despatched  into  Scotland,  with  the  strongest 

uutts  (he      assurance  of  her  protection  ;  and  the  Lords  of  the 

Congregation  were  desired  to  send  coi 


into  England,  duly  instructed,  with  proper  powers, 
to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  settle  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  Congregation  Lords,  having  agreed  on  an- 
other meeting,  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  iStfa 
of  December  following,  separated  themselves.  Lord 
James,  with  one  party,  retired  into  Fife ;  whUe  the 
Duke,  with  another  party,  occupied  Glasgow.  The 
Duke  was  again  so  sufficiently  confirmed  in  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  as  to  cause  all  the 
pictures  and  altars  in  Glasgow  to  be  pulled  down. 
He  likewise  seized  on  the  Archbishop*s  castle ;  bnt 
a  party  of  soldiers  from  Leith,  assisted  by  the  Lords 
Seton,  Sempill,  and  Ross,  soon  made  him  abandon 
that  stronghold. 
The  Coogre.       The  Congregation  had  also  the  audacity  to  pob- 
Sd!^mthe   lish  proclamations  in  the  name  of  Francis  and 
FnwcU  »nd    Wary,  King  and  Queen,  forbidding  the  ancient  der- 
Mary.  gy  to  hold  coHsistory  courts,  and  commanding  them 

to  join  the  Congregation,  and  embrace  and  profcns 
its  faith,  under  i)enalty  of  forfeiting  their  beneBoes. 
^EKdST      ^^^  Queen-Regent,  the  day  after  the  Congrq^a- 
buifh.  tion  had  left  Edinburgh,  gave  orders  to  the  French 

troojM  to  march  up  from  Leith»  and  take  poeseasion 
of  that  citv  ;  and  all  the  favourers  and  abettors  of 
the  ri'bels  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  The  an* 
cient  worship  was  there  restore^!,  and,  but  for  the 
English  succourH,  the  rebels  had  been  defeated^  and 
the  Queen,  witli  her  loyal  subjects,  triumphant. 

•   II«7iMi,  p.  fix 
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The  Queen  was  not  ignorant  of  the  underhand  A.  c  1559. 
correspondence  with  England,  nor  of  the  support  ^-^  f  — 
that  her  rebellious  subjects  were  likely  to  receive 
from  that  quarter,  and  therefore  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  suppressmg  the  faction,  ere  its  foreign  aid 
should  arrive ;  and  especially  to  subdue  the  party 
remaining  in  Fife,  and  to  secure  and  fortify  the 
town  and  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  as  being  a  con- 
venient port  for  receiving  auxiliaries  from  France. 
A  detachment,  therefore,  of  Frenchmen,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  D'Oysel,  marched  towards 
Stifling,  and  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Forth,  until  they  came  to  Kinghom,  pillaging  and 
destroying,  on  their  route,  the  houses  and  lands  of 
the  malcontents.  They  were,  however,  retarded 
in  their  progress,  about  three  weeks,  by  consider- 
able parties  of  the  insurgents,  under  the  command 
oi  Loord  James,  Lord  Ruthven,  and  William  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange.  At  length.  Monsieur  D'Oysel, 
irritated  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his  captains,  with 
fifty  men  killed  and  some  taken  prisoners,  pillaged 
Dysart  and  Wemyss ;  then  marched  directly  along 
the  coast,  with  a  design  to  take  possession  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  thence  proceed  to  Cupar,  the  place 
of  the  enemy's  rendezvous.  But  on  the  15th  of.  ^^^• 
January,  they  espied  some  large  ships  of  war  bear- 
ing up  the  Frith,  which  they  imagined  to  be  a 
French  fleet,  with  a  reinforcement  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  but,  to  their  sorrow,  they  soon  learned 
they  were  a  formidable  force  sent  from  England  to 
assist  the  Scottish  rebels  ;  for  though  the  season  of 
tibe  year  would  not  permit  Elizabeth  to  make  her 
land  army  take  the  field,  yet,  in  order  to  intercept 
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A.  c  1500.  any  succours  from  France  to  the  Queen-Regent  of 
'^  T  —^  Scotland,  and  to  encourage  the  Congregation,  she 
had  sent  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  of  war,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Winter,  having  under  their 
convoy  seventeen  transports,  laden  with  provisimis 
and  military  stores.  The  stores  were  landed  at 
Engiiih  fleet  Tyucmouth,  Holy  Island,  and  Berwick.  The  war 
KiMi^  ships  proceeded  and  cast  anchor  in  the  Road  of 
Leith.  The  French,  therefore,  apprehensive  of 
being  cut  off  from  their  companions  at  Leith,  re. 
treated  towards  Stirling,  and,  through  roads  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  by  the  melting  of  a  deep 
fall  of  snow,  arrived  at  Leith,  wearied  and  exhausts 
ed  with  fatigue. 

The  Queen -Regent  sent  to  inquire  at  Admiral 

Winter,  upon  what  errand  he  had  come  thither. 

His  answer  was,  '^  That  he  had  come  to  look  oat 

*^  for  some  pirates  that  infested  the  Scottish  and 

English  seas ;  and  that,  in  order  to  surprise 

them  the  more  easily,  and  also  for  shelter  in  that 

stormy  season,  he  had  sought  a  safe  retreat  in 

**  the  Road  of  Leith  ;  and  that  he  had  no  hostile 

"  views  towards  any  other  person." 

But  the  Queen-Regent  had  too  much  penetration 
to  give  credit  to  such  a  flimsy  pretext,  and  imme- 
diately despatched  a  messenger  to  Seury,  the  French 
ambassador  in  England,  desiring  him  to  require  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  recall  these  ships ;  and«  more- 
over, not  to  send  any  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of 
the  rebellious  sectaries  in  Scotland,  lest  a  new  war 

evcrorKibm.  "^^R^^  thereby  ensue  betwixt  France  and  England. 
beth  to  the  Elizabeth  was  at  no  loss  for  an  answer,  such  as 
fcDL  suited  her  purixise.  *'  She  designed,''  she  said^ "  to  do 
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*•  no  such  thing ;  but  seeing  the  French  auxiliaries  a.c.  isoo. 
•*  were  daily  increasing  in  Scotland,  she  judged  it  '^^  y  **^ 
••  but  prudent  to  place  some  troops  in  the  border 
*^  garrisons,  in  case  any  inroad  might  be  attempted 
•*  that  way ;  but  they  should  have  orders  not  to  set 
**  a  foot  in  Scotland,  unless  they  first  received  pro- 
**  vocation."*  On  this  royal  assurance,  the  Queen- 
R^ent  is  said  to  have  placed  some  reliance,  but 
soon  found  out  her  mistake.  Commissioners  from 
the  Congregation  met  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Berwick,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty,  which 
secured  the  success  of  their  rebellion.f  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  drive 
the  French  troops  out  of  Scotland,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom. Elizabeth  engaged  to  send  a  competent  force  Contract  he- 
by  land  and  sea,  which  the  Lords  of  the  Congre-  {i^rafduJ." 
gation  were  to  join,  with  all  the  strength  they  could  ^^^ 
muster.  Whatever  place  was  taken  from  the  Queen 
and  the  loyalists,  was  either  to  be  razed,  or  kept 
by  the  Scottish  insurgents.  Should  an  invasion  be 
made  on  England,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
i^ere  obliged  to  assist  Elizabeth  with  four  thousand 
men.  For  observance  of  the  treaty,  hostages  were 
to  be  delivered  to  Norfolk,  before  the  English  army 
entered  Scotland.  Finally,  a  mock  protestation 
livas  made  by  the  Scottish  malcontents,  of  obedience 
and  loyalty  towards  their  own  Queen,  in  every 
thing  consistent  with  their  religion,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country. 

After  the  French  soldiers  had  left  Fife,^:  some 

*  Jjesly.  f  Foedera  Anglis,  apud  Keith,  p.  117> 
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IIunU]r*8  men, 
with  the  I^aird 
of  DalquhuD, 
ttTC  the  Ca- 
thedral of 
OMAber. 
deen* 


An  Enitluh 
army  arrivM 
at  Prcstoiw 


gentlemen  of  the  shire  of  Meama,  belonging  to 
the  reforming  faction,  being  flushed  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  sixfedy  success  of  their  cause,  went 
to  Aberdeen,  where,  being  assisted  by  some  ai  the 
citizens,  they  entirely  demolished  the  monaBterics 
of  the  Dominican  and  Carmelite  Friars,  and  were 
proceeding  to  treat  the  other  religious  houses  in 
the  same  manner  ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  as- 
sail  the  stately  cathedral  church  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
they  were,  with  difficulty,  prevented  by  some  men 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  together  with 
a  party  of  the  Leslies,  lieaded  by  Lesly,  Laird  of 
Balquhain.  Bishop  Lesly,  who  was  at  that  time 
official  or  commissary  of  that  church,  sajrs,  that 
the  ancient  form  of  worship  was  kept  up  there  Ibr 
a  long  time  after  it  was  suppressed  in  ahnoet  all 
other  jKirts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Httntlf 
was,  from  conviction,  attached  to  the  Catholic  fidth, 
although  his  temporal  interest  caused  him  aonie* 
times  to  vacillate.  Orders  were  dispersed  by  the 
Congregation,  throughout  the  kingdom,  diaiging 
all  the  capable  subjects  to  meet  in  arms  at  Linlith- 
gow, on  the  last  day  of  March. 

7'he  hostages  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
wick being  delivered,  the  English  army,  conaisting 
of  six  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Grey  of  Wil- 
ton, entered  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  Prestonpaoa 
on  the  1st  of  April,  where  the  chief  commanden 
had  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  m^ 
taries,  and  a  plan  of  proceeding  was  concerted. 

The  Queen-Regent  was,  at  her  own  desire,  re- 

*  lUynce,  p.  S5SI. 
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ceived  into  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Lord  a.  c.  156 
Erskine,  governor  thereof,  who,  having  received  ""-^t^ 
this  important  trust  from  the  Estates  of  the  king-  J^eS"^ 
dom  in  Parliament,  on  the  express  condition  that  *?  ,^«  ^ 

,        _  Edinbui^h 

he  saould  deliver  the  same  to  none  but  by  order 
of  the  same  authority,  cautiously  and  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  will- 
ingly received  the  Queen,  to  protect  her  person 
from  the  rude  and  unmannerly  treatment  he  ap- 
prehended she  might  meet  with. 

The  Queen-Regent  having  refused  to  dismiss  the 
Frencb  soldiery,  without  the  consent  of  her  daugh- 
ter« and  the  King  of  France,  the  English  advanced  6th  April 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leitb,  where-  they  were 
received  by  the  French,  drawn  up  on  Hawk-hill^  SkirmiA  oi 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Martigue. 
A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  which  lasted  from  ten 
o'doek  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  considerable 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  French 
were  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred men. 

The  English  pitched  their  tents  betwixt  Leith 
and  Restalrig.     Trenches  were  cast  up,   and  a 
small  mound  erected,  on  which  they  planted  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,   to   play  upon  St.  Anthony's 
steeple,  from  whence  the  French  had  done  consi- 
derable damage  in  the  camp.     The  English  suc- 
ceeded in  dismounting  the  ordnance  placed  in  the 
steeple;    and  this   happened  on  Easter  Sunday,  i4th April. 
when  the  people  were  assembled  in  that  church  TheEngUi 
for  divine  service.     The  French  did  not  discharge  Lcith  on  i: 
a  shot  that  day  ;  but,  on  Monday,  they  sallied  out  *"  ^""^*^- 
^  a  strong  body,  entered  the  English  trenches.  Reprisals. 
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AuC  1500.  broke  their  troops,  spiked  a  part  of  their  cannon, 
and  killed  at  least  double  the  number  they  had 
lost  in  the  former  skirmish. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  a  fire  hrcke  out  in 
Leith,  whieli,  being  assisted  with  a  \iolent  wind, 
raged  exceedingly,  and  destroyed  many  houses, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  proTisioDS. 
The  English  turned  their  cannon  towards  the 
places  where  the  flames  arose,  and  hindered  the 
inhabitants  from  extinguishing  the  fire.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  of  May,  the  English  set  fire  to  the 
water-mills  that  served  the  town.  On  the  7th, 
they  attempted  to  take  the  town  by  assault ;  but 
their  ladders  were  too  short,  and  they  were  met 
with  great  bravery,  and  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss. 

This  last  success  gave  courage  to  the  Frendi, 
and  the  Queen-Regent  was  hopeful  the  siege  would 
have  been  raised,  and  that  the  English  would  re- 
turn home ;  but  she  was  mistaken.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  was  confimied. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  sent  to  the  camp  belbie 
Leith,  about  the  middle  of  April,  a  reinforcement 
of  two  tlumsand  two  hundred  foot,  escorted  by 
five  hundred  horsemen  ;  and,  a  few  days  after  thi« 
late  repulse,  nine  hundred  more  arrived.  The 
garrison  of  Leith  was  at  first,  according  to  Lesly, 
but  al>out  two  thousand  ;  others  make  it  amount 
to  three  thousand  five  hundriMl ;  and  others  ny, 
that,  on  the  128th  of  May,  it  still  consisted  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  {"otMl  soldiors.  They  were, 
at  any  rate,  hut  a  handful,  when  compared  with 
the  nunilKT  of  tlie  Insiegers ;  but  they  displayed 
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prodigies  of  valour,  and  the  consummate  skill  of  A.  C  iseo, 
veterans,  and  bravely  defended  themselves  for  the     ^  ^  ^' 
space  of  three  months.     The  last  succours  that  Reinforce- 
came  to  the  besiegers  were  two  detachments,  of  England. 
three  hundred  men  each :  These  arrived  in  the 
camp  on  the  10th  of  June.     On  that  day,  the  The  Queen- 

RuKnt  diet. 

Queen-Regent  died,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
of  a  lingering  disease,  heightened  by  vexation  and 
grief.  She  was  a  princess  of  superior  talents  and 
address.  She  strove  to  promote  justice  and  order, 
and  ever  shewed  a  tender  affection  to  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Her  ambition  to  procure  the  regency 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  caused  her  at  first 
to  allow  to  the  fanatical  preachers  an  indulgence 
irhich  soon  made  them  insolent,  and  fostered  that 
spirit  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  which  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  their  lawful  Queen,  and  armed 
her  subjects  against  one  another.  She  saw  her 
error,  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  remedied.  She 
was  firee  from  bigotry,  yet  a  true  and  sincere  Ca- 
tholic. She  perceived  the  vanity  of  worldly  rule, 
and  of  a  popularity  which  is  ofttimes  too  dearly 
bought,  and  is  easily  lost.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she 
sincerely  lamented  her  errors,  and  fixed  her  heart 
and  her  hopes  upon  a  state  of  more  exalted  and 
durable  enjoyment. 

All  parties  were  now  inclined  to  peace.  The 
Huguenots  in  France  were  a  formidable  body,  and 
the  King  could  not  send  to  Scotland  the  necessary 
forces  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  mal- 
contents, aided  by  the  power  of  England.  The 
English  were  also  weary  of  the  siege  of  Leith, 
where  they  had  sustained  considerable  damage. 
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A.  c  1660.  The  tumultuous  troops  of  the  Congregatio! 
they  received  no  pay,  were  with  difficulty  kq 
gether,  and  longed  to  be  disbanded. 

J.  Monluc,  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  the  Bidi 
Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Crosse,  the  8ieur  d'C 
Charles  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  Sieur  de 
dan,  as  pleni]K)tentiary  commissicmers  from  ] 
cis  and  Mary ;  also,  in  the  same  capacity. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  William  Cecil,  Secre 
Nicholas  Winton,  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  ^ 
with  Henry  Percy  and  Peter  Craw ;  all  m 
Berwick  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  formally 
vened  at  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  the  same  tm 
It  was  immediately  agreed  that  hostilities  al 
cease ;  that  all  the  artillery  in  Leith  shoal 
brought  to  the  market-place  of  that  town ;  thi 
the  same  time,  the  artillery  of  the  English  a 
piece  for  piece,  should  be  taken  down,  and  la 
an  open  place,  and  that  all  those  pieces  of 
nance,  together  with  colours  and  ensigns,  nk 
be  embarked  for  their  respective  countries ; 
the  French  soldiers  should  embark  in  English 
toms  for  France,  the  ships  to  be  returned, 
payment  of  freight  and  other  expenses ;  and 
the  English  troops  should  be  marched  to  Ben 
paid  off,  and  disbanded. 

In  one  article  of  this  treaty,  the  French  i 
missioners  were  outwitte<l  by  Cecil  and  Wot 
for  it  siH.>mH  they  agreed  that  the  most  Chri 
King  and  Queen  Man%  and  both  of  them,  sIk 
in  all  lime  comings  al)stain  from  using  and  bea 
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the  title  and  arms  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  or  A.  c  i$e^ 
Ireland,  and  should  prohibit  and  forbid  their  sub*  '^  ^  ^^- 
jects,  in  France  and  Scotland,  from  using  said  ti- 
tles, or  quartering  the  said  ensigns  armorial  with 
the  arms  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  or  Scotland. 
It  was  on  account  of  this  article  that  Mary  never 
would  radfy  this  treaty ;  nor  could  she  do  so, 
without  resigning  her  evident  right  to  the  crown 
df  England,  to  which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  she 
was  even  then  entitled,  and  of  which  all  acknow* 
ledged  she  was  the  legitimate  heir,  failing  Eliza* 
beth  BSid  her  lawful  issue.  Philip,  King  of  Spain, 
was  comprehended  in  this  treaty. 

As  a  treaty  between  Prince  and  subjects  might 
be  deemed  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  sovereigns, 
the  concessions  granted,  in  a  separate  agreement, 
by  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  nobility  and  people 
of  Scotland,  were  negotiated  by  petitions,  made  by 
the  nobles  and  lower  classes  to  their  Majesties,  and 
accorded  by  their  deputies  as  they  judged  expe- 
dient, for  promoting  harmony  between  Prince  and 
people,  and  as  it  were  (though  very  fictitiously) 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.   These  concessions  were  chiefly  as  follows  : 

1.  Henceforth  only  six  score  of  French  soldiers  concetiianf 
shall  remain  in  Scotland,  to  occupy  the  forts  of  ^  ^f^*** 
Dunbar  and  Inchkeith  ;  and  no  French  troops  shall  and  Queen. 
he  introduced  into  Scotland,  unless  in  the  event  of 

a  foreign  invasion  made  or  attempted. 

2.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  shall  be  demolish- 
ed, as  also  those  recently  added  to  Dunbar ;  and 
no  new  forts  shall  be  erected,  nor  warlike  stores 
sent  from  France  into  Scotland. 
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A*  c.  i5eo.  S.  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  for  whataoeTer 
debt  the  King's  Lieutenant  may  have  contracted 
for  his  Majesty's  service. 

4.  The  States  may  assemble  for  holding  a  Par« 
liament  on  the  1 0th  of  July  current,  but  to  be  pro* 
rogued  until  the  1st  of  August ;  and  during  said 
adjounnnenty  the  Lords-Deputies  shall  order  a 
despatch,  to  advertise  the  King  and  Queen  of  this 
concession,  and  to  supplicate  their  agreement  tlier^ 
to  ;  and  then,  that  this  assembly  shall  be  as  valid* 
in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  called  by  the  ex- 
press connnaud  of  the  King  and  Queen,  provided 
always  that  no  matter  be  treated  of  before  the  Ut 
of  August. 

5.  Neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  shall  pro- 
claim peace  or  war  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  three  Estates. 

6.  1'he  three  Estates  shall  choose  twenty-four 
persons,  out  of  whom  the  Queen  shall  select  seven, 
and  the  States  five,  as  an  ordinary  council*  fw  ad- 
minstration  of  the  government  during  the  Qneen*s 
absence.  The  Lords-Deputies  will  use  their  in- 
terest that  those  counsellors  be  \yaid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Si*ottish  crown. 

7.  Concerning  the  iietition  resi)ecting  the  oflkes 
of  the  Crown,  the  Lonls-Deputits  consented  that 
the  King  and  Queen  should  not  employ  any  stran- 
ger in  the  management  of  justice,  civil  or  criminal* 
nor  in  the  offices  of  chancellor,  kee|)er  of  the  seali^ 
treasurer,  comptroller,  and  suchlike  offices,  but 
should  emphiy  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
N(»  elergyman,  nor  other  person  incapable  of  enjoy* 
ing  a  state  ofliee,  shall  be  treasurer  or  comptroller. 
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8.  In  the  ensuing  Parliament,  an  fict  of  oblivion   a.  a  im 
shall  pass,  and  be  confirmed  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  effacing  the  memory  of  bearing  arms,  and 
suchlike  things,  since  the  6th  of  March  1558. 

9.  All  the  Estates  shall  be  summoned  to  the 
ensuing  Parliament,  and  they  shall  oblige  them- 
selves to  suppress  all  armed  force,  tumult,  or  se- 
dition, lliose  who  countenance  such  disturbance 
shall  be  accounted  rebels,  and  punished  as  such, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

10.  The  nobles  and  people  shall  live  peaceably 
together;  and  the  Catholics  and  congregationers 
shall  not  reproach  one  another  for  any  thing  done 
since  the  6th  of  March  1558. 

1 1 .  The  Lords-Deputies  agree  that  the  Ring  and 
Queen  shall  not  prosecute  nor  take  revenge  of 
what  is  bygone,  nor  deprive  any  of  their  subjects 
of  offices,  benefices,  or  estates,  on  account  of  things 
fallen  out  since  the  6th  of  March  1558  ;  provided 
always,  that  the  nobles  and  other  subjects  render 
to  their  Majesties,  in  time  coming,  due  and  entire 
obedience. 

12.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  convene  together  in 
anns,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  appointed  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land  ;  or  undertake  any 
thing  against  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  the  coun- 
cil, or  other  inferior  magistrate,  under  the  pains  of 
rebellion.  If  any  one  think  himself  aggrieved,  let 
him  state  his  complaint  to  the  council,  and  present 
a  supplication  to  their  Majesties.  All  shall  de- 
mean themselves  as  good  and  loyal  subjects,  for 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

13.  If  any  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
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A.  C.  iMo.  persons,  shall  complain  of  having  received  injury 
in  their  persons  or  goods,  their  complaints  shall 
be  considered  by  Parliament,  and  reasonable  repa- 
ration shall  be  made.  No  person  shall  henoefbrA 
disturb  tliem,  or  do  them  wrong. 

14.  The  nobles  shall  observe,  and  canse  to  be 
observed,  these  articles  ;  and  whosoever  shall  era- 
travene  the  same,  shall  be  pursued  and  punished 
according  to  their  deserts,  by  the  rest  of  the  ndn* 
lity  and  i>eople. 

15.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  his  son  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  with  other  Scottish  gentlemen,  shaU 
be  reinstated  in  the  lands  and  benefices  whidi  thcj 
formerly  held  in  France.  All  former  agreements 
between  the  kingdoms  shall  be  observed.  David^ 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  shall  be  liberated 
from  the  prison  of  Bois  de  Vincennes. 

16.  No  artillery  shall  be  transported  to  France^ 
but  what  was  sent  to  Scotland  since  the  death 
of  the  late  King  Francis  ;  those  marked  with  the 
arms  of  Scotland  shall  be  restored  to  their  proper 
places. 

17.  Certain  articles  of  religion  being  presented 
to  the  Lords-Deputies,  they  declined  entirely  med- 
dling with  things  of  such  imi)ortance,  and  judged 
that  such  points  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the  King 
and  Queen.  Therefore,  the  said  nobles  of  Scot- 
land have  engaged,  that  from  the  ensuing  conven- 
tion of  the  Estates,  some  {persons  of  quality  shall 
lie  chosen  to  repair  to  their  Majesties,  and  lay  be- 
fore them  these  and  such  other  things  as  could 
not  be  decided  hy  the  Lords-lX^puties,  that  their 
Majesties* pleasure  maybe  learned  concerning  them. 
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These  gentlemen  shall  carry  along  with  them>  to  a^c  156 
the  King  and  Queen,  the  confirmation  made  by    ^-nr*" 
the  Estates,  of  the  articles  accorded  by  the  Der 
puties,  and  solicit  the  ratification  thereof  by  their 
Majesties. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  by  the  above  conces-* 
sions,  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  Congregation,  an4 
was  to  be  entirely  managed  by  the  nobility  of  that 
party,  or  those  of  them  who  gained  the  ascendan-r 
cy,  and  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were 
almost  totally  annihilated. 

On  *  die  8th  of  July,  the  articles  were  publicly 
proclaimed  at  E^nburgh.  Op  the  l6th,  the  French 
put  to  sea  in  English  ships,  and  the  English  army 
departed  towards  Berwick. 

The  preachers  were  distributed  among  the  prin- 
cipal boroughs  of  the  kingdom :  John  Knox  at 
Eklinburgh,  Christopher  Goodman  at  St.  Andrews, 
Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John  Row  at  Perth, 
Paul  Methven  at  Jedburgh,  William  Christison  at 
Dundee,  David  Ferguson  at  Dunfermline,  and 
David  Lindsay  at  Leith. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  for  su-  New  taper 
perintendants,  viz.  John  Spottiswood  for  the  dis-  ^"^^^^ 
trict  of  Lothian,  John  Willocks  for  Glasgow,  John 
Winram  (sub-prior  of  St.  Andrews)  for  Fife,  John 
Erskine  of  Dun  for  Angus  and  M earns,  and  John 
Carswell  for  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  These  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
boroughs,  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  barons* 

The  meeting  of  the  Parliament  having  been 
fixed  for  the  10th  of  July,  Knox  informs  us,  "  that 
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A.c  1MM>.  ''  due  advertisement  was  made  by  the  council 
''  all  such  as  by  law  and  ancient  custom  had 
"  might  claim  to  have  title  therein.**  The  min 
of  the  nobility  were  in  eager  expectation  to  j 
the  church  property  which  they  had  already  seii 
confirmed  to  them,  or  an  addition  of  what  tl 
still  greedily  coveted  ;  and  the  people,  blown  up 
enthusiasm  by  the  fanatical  preachers,  anxiooi 
wished  the  downfall  of  the  national  religion,  a 
the  legal  establishment  of  their  new  doctrin 
There  was,  therefore,  as  might  have  been  < 
pected,  an  extraordinary  muster. 

A  Scottish  Parliament  consisted  of  the  chief  i 
bility,  with  bishops,  mitred  abbots,  lesser  baro 
and  a  few  commissioners  of  boroughs,  who  all 
sembled  in  one  house.^  That  the  lesser  ban 
had  a  privilege  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  that  tl 
were  afterwards  restricted  to  one  or  two  in 
county ;  and  that,  last  of  all,  none  of  them  sat  1 
by  a  special  writ,  is  indisputable :  but  (except 
the  reign  of  James  III.)  no  remarkable  nurobor 
them  were  accustomed  to  appear  in  Parliamc 
The  expense  of  attending,  with  such  a  retinue 
the  fashion  of  the  times  required,  caused  this  | 
vilege  to  be  almost  neglected  ;  but  now,  beaii 
one  duke,  thirteen  earls,  six  bishops,  nineli 
lonls,  twenty-one  mitred  abbots,  and  twenty-t 
commissioners  of  boroughs,  a  hundred  lesser 
rons  crowded  to  this  assembly. 

This  incongnious  convention  met,  and  stared 
one  another ;  but  an  essential  requisite  to  the  i 
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mation  of  a  legal  Parliament  seemed  to  be  wanting,  a.  c.  isaa 
namely,  a  commissioner  representing  the  person  ^"""^^^C^^ 
of  their  Majesties.  This,  according  to  many,  must 
hinder  or  invalidate  all  proceedings.  Others  al- 
lied, that  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement, 
a  Parliament  was  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  **  that  the  same  should  be  as  lawful  in 
**  all  respects  as  if  it  were  called  by  the  express 
"  commandment  of  their  Majesties."  By  the  treaty 
of  accord,  the  plenipotentiaries  had  carefully  stipu- 
lated that  the  meeting  should  be  prorogued  from 
the  10th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August,  on  purpose 
that,  during  that  interval,  the  King  and  Queen 
might  be  advertised  of  the  concessions,  and  might 
confirm  the  same,  if  these  stipulations  were  found 
sgreeable  to  their  Majesties,  and  especially  that  of 
holding  a  Parliament.  But,  though  the  Lords- 
Deputies  had  doubtless  advertised  their  Majesties 
thereof,  yet  their  Majesties  had  not  ratified  the 
pacification  in  form  ;  and  therefore  the  Parliament, 
^pon  the  bare  foundation  alleged  of  the  fourth  ar- 
'ticle  of  the  pacification,  could  not  legally  be  held. 
The  matter,  however,  was  put  to  a  vote,  and  as 
the  adherents  of  the  Congregation  greatly  out- 
numbered their  opponents,  the  meeting  was  con- 
eluded  to  be  lawful. 

The  most  zealous  leaders  of  the  Congregation  irregular  Par^ 
xvere  chosen  as  Lords  of  the  Articles  ;*  and  as  it  ^^^^^ 
was  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  elect  a  certain 
number  of  the  clergy  to  be  a  part  of  that  commit- 

*  These  were  a  kind  of  committee,  who  prepared  and  presented  the  mat> 
^  to  be  brought  b«fore  FarUament. 
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A.  c  iMO.  tee,  the  noblemen  made  choice  only  of  buA  as  they 
knew  to  be  well  affected  to  the  new  religion,  or 
seemed  to  be  so,  for  particular  reasons.  This  did 
not  fail  to  be  complained  of  by  the  other  prelates^ 
who  also  remonstrated  that  some  of  those  who  had 
been  chosen  were  mere  laymen. 

Thus  a  Parliament,  turbulent  in  its  memben, 
irregular  in  its  form,  withcmt  representation  of 
royalty,  without  the  royal  ensigns  of  the  kingdom, 
viz.  tlie  Crowfiy  Sword,  and  Sceptre  (always,  ac- 
cording to  use,  carried  into  Parliament  on  audi 
occasions),  easily  bore  down  the  tenets,  discipline; 
and  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Robertson,  with  his  usual  ill-nature  and  bare- 
faced assertion,  says,  **  Many  doctrines  of  the  Pik 

pish  Church  were  a  contradiction  to  reasoiiy  and 

a  disgrace  to  religion,**  &c.  The  Doctor  sorely 
pays  no  great  compliment  to  his  readers,  when  he 
supposes  their  ignorance  to  be  such,  that  they  wiD 
readily  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  better  logiciaa,  a 
better  theologian,  and  nmch  better  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church, 
than  a  Chrysostom,  a  Basil,  a  Gregory  Nazianxen, 
an  Ambrose,  an  AugiLstin,  an  Athanasius,  a  Je- 
rome, &c. ;  all  of  whom  professed  the  undiangtng 
Catholic  doctrinis  and  lived  and  died  in  the  ooni- 
munion  of  the  See  of  Home. 

It  is  objccte<K  tluit  several  prelates,  sealonsly 
attached  to  the  ancient  religion,  were  present  in 
this  Conventicm,  yet  persevered  in  a  silence  which 
was  fatal  to  their  cause ;  and  that  this  silence  was 
imputed  to  the  consciousness  of  a  IkuI  cause,  and 
afforded  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  novelists, 
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and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  more  bold-  a.  c.  i56a 
Qess.  I  certainly  do  not  applaud  the  timidity  of  ""^"^^^ 
the  prelates,  or  what  they  might  think  prudent 
caution  ;  for  had  such  prelates  as  a  Bossuet,  a  Mil- 
ner,  or  a  Doyle,  been  present  at  that  Convention, 
I  am  well  persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  their 
fanaticism,  boldness,  or  avarice,  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregation  would  have  been  covered  with  con- 
fusion, and  would  have  tried  to  hide  themselves 
among  the  crowd,  like  Mirabeau  in  the  French 
Assembly,  smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  Abbe 
Mauri's  superior  eloquence  and  better  cause. 

The  Scottish  prelates,  however,  were  not  entire-  Some  excuses 
ly  silent.*    The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  of'the^CaSoUc 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  P""*^***- 
protested  against  the  new  confession  of  faith ;  as 
also  the  Earl  of  Athole  voted  against  it.    Besides, 
there  existed  many  circumstances,  which  may  serve 
to  mitigate,  if  not  entirely  to  excuse,  the  too  little 
ojqpoeition  made  by  the  prelates  to  the  extraordi- 
nary innovations  :f 

1.  They  might  allege  the  inutility  of  any  re- 
manstrances  in  an  assembly  where  so  great  a  niun- 
ber  of  voices  were  beforehand  engaged  in  favour  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  that  it  was  more  prudent 
to  wait  a  fitter  opportunity  for  their  purpose. 

2.  Even  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  this  as- 
sembly had  received  authority  from  the  King  and 
Queen  to  sit  and  consult  on  other  affairs,  yet  it  had 
BO  right  to  enter  upon  matters  of  religion,  as  the 
treaty  (art.  17)  empowered  the  Parliament  only 

*  Keith,  p.  486,  487.  f  Ibid.  150,  151. 
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A.  c  1560.   to  send  a  message  to  the  King  and  Queen,  to  learn 
^**^Y^"*^    their  Majesties'  pleasure  concerning  these  and  some 
other  things,  such  as  could  not  be  decided  by  the 
Lords-Deputies. 

S.  A  protestation  against  meddling  at  all  in  these 
matters  (which,  it  would  seem,  would  have  been  the 
most  proiKT  motion)  might  not  have  been  altogether 
consistent  with  personal  safety,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  times  ;  for  though  the  members  were 
without  armour^  they  carried  enough  of  malice  in 
their  breasts,  and  their  armour  was  probably  not 
very  distant.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  threa- 
tened his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
with  death,  if  he  attempted  to  speak  a  word  at 
this  time. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  an  act  was  passed,  abo- 
lishing the  mass;  and  the  Catholic  clergy  are  de* 
clared  to  be  nothing  else  but  umrped  mimislerif 
and  the  new  preachers  to  be  the  only  persons  that 
have  jwwcr  to  administer  the  holy  sacramenU; 
and  the  savers  of  mass,  in  ascending  degrees  of 
punishment,  are  to  suffer  confiscation  of  goods,  ba- 
nishment, and  loss  of  life.  Such  was  the  sudden 
transition  of  the  lleformers,  from  humble  suppli- 
cation of  toleration  for  themselves,  to  the  most  vi- 
rulent and  ])ersecuting  intolerance  towards  others. 
As  a  connnent  u])(m  this  act,  my  readers  will  per- 
mit me  to  transcribe  the  remark  of  a  Protestant 
Bishop. 
Keith*fre.  **  By  this  act,  and  the  whole  Miiiviour  of  our 

diniii'o^"''    "first  reformers,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 

they  had  no  notion  of  a  regular  succession  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  vocation  of  ordinary  office- 
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^  bearers  in  the  Church  of  Clirist.    That  the  then  A.C  im 

**  clergy  had  a  regular  and  valid  ordination,  no  one 

**  can  doubt.     And  how  then  can  they  be  looked 

**  upon  as  usurped  ministers  ?   And  who  or  what 

**  was  it,  that  made  the  new  preachers  to  be  the 

"  only  persons  that  have  power  to  administer  the 

"  holy  sacraments  ?    I  suppose  they  will  hardly 

**  say  that  the  Parliament  had  authority  to  confer 

"  that  power.     If  it  was  the  call  of  the  people,  it 

"  seems  to  be  unheard  of  till  that  time,  that  the 

*^  people  could  consecrate  and  ordain  any  person  to 

**  the  sacred  oflSces.     Their  consent  and  approba- 

"  tion  is  quite  another  thing.     I  am  therefore  in- 

**  clined  to  think,  they  will  have  recourse  to  a  spe- 

**  cial  immediate  appointment  and  designation  of 

"  such  persons  by  Almighty  God  himself  at  that 

'*  period ;  but  with  how  many  difficulties  such  an 

**  assertion  may  be  attended,  I  need  not  offer  to 

"  mention.     This  much,  at  least,  seems  to  be  cer^^ 

^'  tain,  that  such  a  divine  appointment  can  have 

•*  no  weight  with  another  man  to  receive  those 

**  persons  for  his  spiritual  directors,  unless  he  be 

"  equally  convinced  in  his  own  soul  of  their  extra- 

"  ordinary  vocation That  Mr.  Knox, 

"  and  some  others,  who  had  regular  ordination, 
'*  did  at  that  time  undervalue  their  sacred  orders, 
**  and  act  as  preachers  by  a  new  call ;  and  that 
**  others  of  the  preachers  never  had  any  ordination 
"  but  the  new  one,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally 
"certain,  that  many  to  this  day  have  acted  as 
"  office-bearers  in  the  Church  merely  by  virtue  of 
"  that  new  call.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  reason- 
"  ably  doubted,  whether  such  persons  be  really  mi- 
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A. c.  1560.   ^  niflters  of  Jesus  Christ  or  no?  And  may  not 

other  people,  who  lay  some  stress  on  the  raliditj 
of  regular  ministrations,  make  scruple  to  receive 
"  from  their  hands  the  mysteries  of  the  eovenant 
**  of  redemption  ?  Is  not  the  plea  of  the  Qualcen 
*^  more  defensible,  every  <me  of  whose  preachers 
•*  pretends  an  immediate  call."* 

The  supplication  for  suppression  of  the  Pope*s 
authority  was  readily  granted ;  but  the  claim  of 
applying  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  new  ministry,  to  provision  fat 
schools,  and  support  of  the  jKior,  met  not  with  such 
ready  accord.     *^  For,  as  some  there  were»**  says 
Knox,  **  that  uprightly  favoured  the  cause  of  God, 
so  there  were  many  that,  for  worldly  respects, 
abhorred  a  perfect  reformation,  •  .  .  and  are  ui- 
just  possessors  of  the  patrimony  of  the  chvreh.** 
And  Spottiswood  remarks,  **  that  the  last  danse 
was  not  very  pleasing  to  divers  of  the  nobility ; 
who,  though  they  liked  well  to  have  the  Pope*s 
authority  and  doctrine  condemned,  had  no  will 
to  quit  the  churc*h's  patrimony,  whereof,  in  that 
stirring  time,  they  had  jKisset^sed  themselves.** 
Here  both  Kuox  complained,  in  his  Book  of  Disciptiae, 

KMn*s  greed  y^\x\x  njief  of  heart,  that  some  cnentlemen  were  as 

■IM  eloquence  ^  " 

fciied.  cruel  over  their  tenants  as  ever  the  Papists  were; 

so  that  the  papistical  tyranny  was  only  changed 
into  the  tyranny  of  the  lord  and  laird ;  and  in- 
sists that  the  gentlemen,  Ijarons,  earls,  lords,  and 
others,  must  l>e  content  to  live  VL\ion  their  rents, 
and  suffer  the  Kirk  to  be  restored  to  her  right  and 
li!>erty :  and  that  she  may,  hy  her  tleacons  ortrea- 

*   Kcith.  p.  ISO. 
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Burera,  aplift  the  tenth  sheaf  of  all  sorts  of  corn, 
hajr,  hemp,  and  lint;  the  tenth  fish,  tenth  calf, 
tenth  foal,  tenth  cheese ;  and  because  all  that  will 
not  suffice,  he  thinks  the  endowment  of  hospitals 
wd  annualrents,  both  in  burgh  and  land,  pertain- 
ing to  the  priests,  chanteries,  collies,  frieries,  and 
nunneries,  should  be  retained  in  the  use  of  the 
KirJk.  Furthermore,  to  the  upholding  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  sustentation  of  the  superintendants, 
the  whole  temporalities  of  the  bishops',  deans',  and 
archdeaiits'  lands  ought  to  be  appropriated ;  and 
that  even  merchants  and  rich  craftsmen  must  con-» 
tribute  to  support  the  need  of  the  Kirk.*  But  Mr. 
Knox  now  found  out,  that  to  settle  the  revenues 
of  his  Kirk^  he  had  something  more  to  do  than  to 
chalk  out,  and  go  hither  and  thither  with  a  mob 
at  his  heels,  as  he  had  done  to  pull  down  churches 
and  monasteries;  that  new  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  new  charters,  transferring  the  rights  of  the 
churdi-laiids  to  his  annual  deacons,  were  not  so 
easily  obtained  as  to  be  winked  at  in  undermining 
a  religion,  the  wrecks  of  which  afforded  the  lords 
and  barons  so  rich  a  harvest.  The  men  whom  he 
called  saints  and  professors  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vailed witiii  to  allow  him  bread  for  his  belly,  when 
tl^y  had  entered  upcm  possession  of  the  church- 
lands.f 
With  regard  to  the  13th  article  of  the  padfica- 


•  Kdtb,  p.  493. 

f  It  has  oftdnats  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  good  foundation,  that  had 
it  Bot  been  for  the  eoTj  which  the  poaseisioiM  of  the  dmich  orasted  to  its 
office-bearers,  very  few  of  the  landed  men,  either  nobility  or  gentry,  would 
We  acted  so  keenly  in  4>vertumiog  the  ancient  form  of  xeligico  in  <his 
tnlnu^Keith^  b.  iii.  p.  494. 
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L  c.  I5M.  tion,  which  stipulated,  that  ^  If  any  bishops*  alv 
**  hots,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  shall  com- 
plain of  having  received  injury  in  their  persons 
or  goods,  their  complaints  shall  be  considered  by 
**  Parliament,  and  reasonable  reparation  shall  lie 
**  made.    No  person  shall  henceforth  disturb  them, 
**  or  do  them  wrong.'"     This  article,  it  seems* 
totally  gainsaid  in  this  tumultuous  convention, 
we  learn  from  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  at  Paris, 
dated  18th  of  August  1560;  a  passage  of  whidi 
says :  ^^  And  as  to  particular  causis  or  complaintia 
**  as  3it  thir  xv  dayis,  thai  wald  tak  nane  in ;  or  at 
**  the  leist  all  the  billis  thai  keep  them  as  git ;  and 
**  na  manis  levingis  nor  houses  restorit,  and  gonrii 
<*  and  myne  in  special.    I  can  nocht  say  quhat  thai 
**  will  do  efter  this  ....  All  thir  new  preclieris 
perswadis  the  nobilitie  in  the  pulpit  to  putt  vio- 
lent Iiandis  and  slay  all  kirkmen  that  will  not 
'*  concurr  and  tak  thair  opinion  ;  and  opinly  re- 
**  prochis  my  Lord  Duk  that  he  will  nocht  begin 
**  first,  and  odor  to  cause  me  do  as  thai  do,  or  els 
to  use  the  rigour  on  me  by  slauchter,  sword,  or 
at  the  leist  perpetuall  prison  ;  and  with  tyvae  gif 
thai  be  thollit,  na  man  may  haif  lyf  hot  withoat 
thai  grant  thair  artickilis,  quhilk  I  will  nocht 
Thairfor  provide  remeid."* 
In  a  letter  to  the  same  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
from  his  chamberlain  or  factor,  dated  the  S8th  of 
August  1560,  we  find  :  "  Concerning  sour  Lwd- 
**  schipis  bissiness  of  aour  Lordschipis  levingof  the 
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^  bischopry  of  Glasgo,  I  can  find  nathing  to  be  A.  c.  i 
"  gottin  heir  bot  is  alwayis  denyit,  baith  with  my  ^* 
"  Lord  Dukis  Grace  and  the  Counsall.  For,  first, 
"  I  geid  (went)  to  my  Lord  Duk  incontinent  efter 
**  sour  Lordschipis  departing,  and  desirit  restitu- 
*^  tion  of  the  castell  and  places  of  Glasgo  and  Loch- 
"  wood,  and  gaif  in  billis  to  the  Lords  of  Counsall, 
**  desirand  restitution,  conform  to  the  articklis  of 
**  peace.  And  the  Dukis  answer  and  the  Lordis 
^*  wes,  that  thai  commandit  the  Lordis  of  the  Ses- 
**  sion  to  give  all  the  letteris  of  four  formis ;  quha 
"  refiisit,  and  continuit  (put  off)  the  giving  of  the 
«  letteris  to  the  Parliament ;  and  I  remanit  conti- 
**  nuallie  in  Edinburgh  quhill  the  Parliament,  and 
^^  thair  maid  billis  as  the  rest  of  the  Spirituall 
'^  Lordis,  as  my  Lord  of  Santandrois,  Duncald, 
"  Dunblain,  (Dury,  Abbot  of)  Dunfermling,  and 
**  utheris  of  the  clarge,  quha  could  get  na  answer 
"  the  space  of  thretty-three  days.  And  the  last 
"  day  of  the  Parliament,  at  fyve  houris  at  evin, 
**  the  Lordis  of  the  Articklis  callit  for  the  Bischopis 
*'  to  resson  thair  billis.  And  thai  war  all  departit, 
"  be  reason  that  thai  would  nocht  subscrive  with 
"  the  Lordis  of  the  Articklis ;  and  thairfor  thai 
'*  war  callit  because  of  thair  department.  I  gaif 
"  in  sindrie  billis  to  the  Lordis  of  the  Parliament 
*^  be  avyse  of  Maister  John  Spens,  desirand  an 
"  answer.  I  could  never  gett  the  answer  of  ane 
"  of  thame." 

The  factor,  Mr.  Thomas  Archbald,  adds,  in  a 
postscript :  "  John  Willokis  is  maid  Bischop  of 
'^  Glasquo,  now  in  ^our  Lordschip's  absens,  and 
"  plast  in  50ur  place  of  Glasquo." 
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A.  a  1 560.  By  these  documents,  it  is  obyious  that  this  Coik* 
vention  fraudulently  eluded  fulfilling  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  by  a  lying  act  laid  the  clergy  under  the 
reproach  of  having  no  complaint  to  make ;  fM  h 
appears  that  the  following  act  was  made  in  this 
same  assembly,  viz. 

It  is  statut,  yat  becaus  na  man  comperit  of  y* 

kirkmen  that  gaif  in  thair  billis  of  complaintf 

nor  nain  for  tham,  to  declare  in  special  quhairin 

thay  wer  hurt,  efter  that  thai  war  twjrse  callit 

^*  upon  :  The  Lordis  and  Nobilltie  had  don  thair 

**  dutie,  conform  to  the  articles  of  peace,  qnhilk 

^'  says,  gif  ony  kirkman  war  hurt,  let  him  gif  in 

**  his  bill  to  y  Parliament,  and  he  suld  be  anawttit 

**  as  resson  maid."* 

No  person  of  common  sense,  considering  the  oaU 
rageous  acts  of  the  reformers,  their  open  rebeUiottt 
robbery,  and  sacrilege,  can  reasonably  believe  that 
such  persons  were  raised  up  by  Cknl  to  refarm  re* 
ligion.  And  then,  if  we  attend  to  the  scurrilooi, 
opprobrious,  and  unmannerly  style  which  they  uaed 
in  their  speeches,  sermons,  and  writings,  oonoem- 
ing  the  religion  and  hierarcliy  which  had  suhaisted 
since  the  days  of  tlie  apostles,  and  was  still  main- 
taine<l  throughout  the  greater  part  of  ChristendcMii, 
using  the  basest  and  most  shocking  epithets,  such 
as  Whore  of  Babylon^  Man  oj  Sin^  l^umh  Dogi^ 
PeHtileut  Prelates^  and  their  Shavelings^  Genera^ 
tion  of  Antichrist^  Usurping  Ministers^  Sec ;  who 
could  in  liis  conscience  believe  that  such  men  were 
the  disciples  and  ambassadors  of  the  meek  Jeaus? 

*  Kciili,  p.  101. 
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But  Dr.  Robertson  whitewashes  this  whole  proce-  a.  c  156o. 
dure  of  injustice  and  contumely,  by  the  plea  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  importance  of  the  oh^ 
ject.  Such  reasoning  might  justify  all  the  rebels 
and  highwaymen  that  have  overturned  states,  and 
wrested  property  not  their  own.  The  robber  jus- 
tifies himself  by  alleged  necessity  and  utility. 

Although  I  have,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
volume  of  this  history,  given  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to 
articles  controverted  by  many  Protestants,  and  ne- 
vertheless defended  in  a  great  measure  by  eminent 
Protestant  divines,  as  also  by  celebrated  philosophic 
writers ;  and  though  I  have  given,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume,  a  sketch  both  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Reformers,  yet  I  shall  here  take  the 
liberty  to  confront  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  new  creed  with  the  old,  that  my  readers  may 
judge  whether  reason  and  common  sense  seem  to 
approve  most  of  the  old  or  of  the  new. 


Comparison  of  the  Old  and  New  Doctrines. 


NEW  DOCTRINE. 

God,  from  all  eternity,  did,  by  the 
i3Qost  wise  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
freely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
'Whatsoever  comes  to  pass. — Conf. 
^FaUh,  Ch.  S. 


By  the  decree  of  God  .  . .  some 
men  and  some  angels  are  predes- 
tinated unto  everlasting  life,  and 
others  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.— CA.  3.  The  rest  of  man- 
kind God  was  pleased  to  pass  by, 


ANCIENT  DOCTRINE. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  nor 
could  he  ordain  it ;  yet  millions  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes  come  to  pass. 
These  come  to  pass,  not  by  God's 
fixed  decree,  but  by  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  and  the  abuse  of 
free-will.  Otherwise  we  might  as 
well  admit  the  destiny  of  the  Stoics, 
Mahomedans,  Materialists,  &c. 

God  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  11.  He  wishes  all 
mankind  to  be  saved  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
He  never  created  a  rational  ceature 
but  with  a  will  to  make  it  happy. 
The  perdition  of  the  sinner  is  from 
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and    himKif.  The  SaTioar  of  the  world, 
who  ihcd  his  hlood  for  man's  mU 


The  cormptioo  of  nature  during 
this  life  in  thote  that  are  regrne- 
ratedy  and  although,  through  C  hrUt, 
pardoned ;  jet  both  that  corruption 
and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  tnilv 
and  properly  sin.— CA.  0. 

Man,  hy  his  fall,  hath  vholl  j  lost 
all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 


God  did  from  all  eternity  decree 
to  justify  all  the  elect,  and  Christ 
died  for  their  sins.  Nevertheless 
they  are  not  justified  until  the  Holy 
Spirit  doth  in  due  time  actually  ap- 
ply ChrMt  to  them. — Ck,  1 1. 


Those  who  are  once  justified  can 
never  fall  from  the  state  of  justifi- 
cation, thou^^h  they  may  by  their 
■ins  fall  under  God's  dinpleasure. — 
Ck.  11. 


There  is  no  nin  so  small  but  it 
deservM  damnstioii. —  Ch,  l.*i.  A'.  4. 
Every  sin  deserves  CmhI's  wrath  mid 
curse»  lioth  in  this  life  nntl  that 
which  is  to  conie. — Shorter  Caic- 
cAisffi. 


his  creatures  to  eternal  misery,  pre> 
Tiously  to,  and  independently  oC 
their  voluntary  crimes. 

The  cormpdon  of  natarcb  which 
remains  with  the   legcDciled,  it 
no  sin,  unless  wilfully  yielded  and 
consented  to.  Therenstaneeofcor* 
nipt  desire  and  perverse  JncWna" 
tion  by  the  help  of  God'a  ffme^  is 
a  victory  which  God  will  rewaid* 
To  mill  is prtMfmi  wUk  ui,  tmii§ 
aceompHsk  tkii  mkkk  ugtod  mejbd 
mat.    To  peifutm  any  aapcmatanl 
action,  or  to  merit  any  eternal  f%» 
ward,  we  mnst  be  aiairtcd  hj  Gad's 
grace.  Yet  a  moral  good  work  ptr* 
formed  by  a  sinner,  orercn  by  abaa* 
then,  is  pleasing  toGod,  and  will  be 
rewarded  according  to  ica  ords  and 
desert,  i.  e.  by  a  temporal  icwaid. 

Christ  died  for  the  aina  of  all 
mankind.  God  spared  not  hia  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  Ibr  as 
all ;  Rom.  viii.  S€.  Chriat  ia  the 
propitiation  for  our  ain^  and  not 
only  for  ours,  but  for  thoae  of  the 
whole  world ;  1  John  iL  t.  The  mm* 
rits  of  Christ  are  first  applied  lo  m 
by  baptism. 

But  if  the  just  man  turn  himwif 
away  from  his  justice,  and  do  ini* 
quity  ....  all  his  justice  which  he 
hath  done  shall  not  be  leuiembeied 

and  in  his  sin  he  shall  die; 

Ezek.  xviii.  !24. 

He  wlio  knows  his  brother 
mit  a  sin  not  unto  death,  let  him 
and  life  shall  be  given  to  him  who 
sinneth  not  unto  death  ;  1  John  ▼• 
1  (>.  The  just  man  falls  seven  timet 
a-(lay,  and  riseth  again.    He  it  still 
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Comparison  of  the  Old  and  New  Doctrines. 


NEW  DOCTBINE. 


Good  works  are  only  such  as  God 
hath  commanded  in  his  holy  word. 
—CA.  16. 


They  whom  God  hath  accepted 
in  his  beloved  Son^  called  and  sanc- 
tified by  his  Holy  Spirit,  can  neither 
totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the 
state  of  grace,  but  shall  be  saved. 
Nevertheless  they  may  fall  into  grie- 
voms  sins,  and  for  a  time  continue 
therein,  have  their  hearts  hardened, 
■nd  scandalize  others.^CA.  1 7* 


Sjich  as  truly  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  may,  in  this  life,  without  ex- 
traordinary revelation,  be  certainly 
atoured  that  they  are  in  the  state  of 
gnure.  This  certainty  is  not  a  bare 
conjectural  and  probable  persua- 
non  .  • .  but  an  infallible  assurance. 
— CA.  18. 


Justification  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  in  which,  for  the  per- 
fect obedience  and  satisfaction  of 
Christ  by  God  imputed  to  them  and 
received  by  faith  alone. — Larger 
Calheckism. 


ANCIENT  DOCTRINE. 

a  just  man,  nor  falls  from  the  friend- 
ship of  God  for  those  venial  sins> 
which,  barring  a  special  privilege, 
are  inseparable  from  frail  human 
nature. 

Christ  has  counselled  good  works 
which  he  did  not  command,  and 
promised  a  reward  for  complying 
with  his  counsel ;  Matt.  xix.  21.  So 
likewise  St.  Paul ;  1  Cor.  vii.  38. 

Whoever  have  been  baptized  in 
Christ,  have  put  on  Christ ;  there* 
fore  they  have  been  justified ;  Gal. 
iii.  27* — But  we  have  seen  that  the 
just  man  may  turn  away  from  his 
justice,  and  do  iniquity ;  that  his 
justice  shall  not  be  remembered; 
and  if  his  heart  be  hardened,  he  maif 
die  in  his  sin,  and  so  totally  and  fi- 
nally fall  away,  and  be  lost,  although 
he  had  been  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  To  say  that  a  person  is  a- 
greeable  to  God,  is  in  the  state  of 
grace,  and  in  the  way* of  salvation, 
while  he  is  in  a  grievous  sin,  is  im- 
piety, madness,  and  folly. 

No  man  knows  whether  he  be 
worthy  of  love  or  hatred ;  Eccles. 
ix.  With  fear  and  trembling  work 
out  your  salvation ;  Phil.  ii.  12.— 
Certainty  excludes  trembling.  We 
may  and  ought  to  have  a  lively 
hope,  which  sufficeth  to  keep  a  de- 
vout person  in  a  steady  confidence 
in  God.  Further  assurance  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  without  a  special 
revelation,  which  generally  would 
not  be  expedient. 

Justification  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  flowing  from  the  pas- 
sion, death,  and  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  his  institution,  im- 
parted to  us  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.     If  lost  by  grievous  sin. 
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Comparimm  of  ike  Old  and  New  Dodrima. 


NEW  DOCTRINE. 


All  the  elect,  and  they  only,  are 
effectually  called.— CV^.  10. 


Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  con* 
temn  baptism,  or  neglect  this  ordi- 
nance,  yet  grace  and  salvation  are 
not  so  inseparably  connected  unto 
it,  as  that  no  person  can  be  regene- 
rated or  saved  without  it,  or  that 
all  who  are  baptized  are  undoubt- 
edly regenerated. — Ch.  US,  5. 


No  mere  man  since  the  fall,  is 
able  in  this  life  perfi*ctly  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  — 
Shorter  Catechism. 


Sacraments   are   Ao/y  figns  and 
9tal4  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  im- 


ANC1£NT  DOCTRINE. 

God  of  his  infinite  mercy  will 
store  it  to  the  truly  penitent  by  the 
laborious  baptism  of  penance,  the 
groans  of  a  contrite  and  humble 
lieart,  and  by  the  power  be  has  left 
with  his  church,  to  exerciit  in  bii 
name. 

Many  are  called,  but  Jew  art  th^ 
gen,  because  many  refute  to  obey 
the  call.  *  For  as  by  the  offence  df 
one  (viz.  Adam)  unto  all  men  to 
condemnation,  so  also  by  the  righu 
eousness  of  one  (namely,  Chrac) 
unto  all  men  juatification  of  life ;' 
Rom.  V.  18.  '  Come  to  me  all  yoo 
that  labour,' &C.  Matt.  sL  28.  *  It 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me 
and  drink  ;'  John,  vii.  37, 

Except  a  man  be  bom  again  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghoet,  be  can* 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God; 
John  iii.  5.  Adults  must  believe, 
but  baptism  must  follow,  or  elae 
condemnation  must  take  place; 
Mark  xvi.  iG.  The  desire  of  bap* 
tism,  in  case  it  cannot  be  bad,  or 
martyrdom,  may  supply  ita  pbee. 
'  Men  and  brethren,  what  miiat  wt 
do  ?'  said  the  Jews.  '  Do  penance 
(or  repent),  and  be  baptiied,'  wis 
the  answer ;  Acts  ii.  38.  Ariae  and 
be  baptixeil,  wash  away  thy 
Acts  xxii.  ]f>. 

If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
the  commandments ;  Matt.  ziz.  !?• 
Zachnry  and  llizabeth  walked  in 
nil  the  commandments  withoot 
blame ;  Luke  i.  6.  Because  he  hath 
wrought  judgment  and  justice,  and 
hath  kept  my  command menta,  be 
shall  surely  live  ;  Ecek.  xviii.  n. 

A  sacrament  is  a  visible  sign  ^M* 
visible  grace,  instituted  6y  CkriM 
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Compariion  of  the  Old  and  New  Doctrines. 


NEW  DOCTBINE. 

mediately  instituted  by  God  to  re- 
>re8ent  Christ  and  his  benefits  . . . 
o  discern  between  those  who  be- 
iong  to  the  churchy  and  the  rest  of 
he  world. . . .  They  do  not  confer 
^ace,  by  any  power  in  them  from 
the  institation.  The  intention  of 
the  minister  is  of  no  moment.  They 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  those 
of  the  Old  Testament.— CA.  27. 


ANCIENT  DOCTRINE. 

Lord  for  our  sancttfication.  Christ 
by  the  institution  has  strictly  con- 
nected the  outward  sign  with  the 
inward  grace^  when  the  sacrament 
is  duly  administered^  and  when  the 
receiver  brings  the  necessary  dis« 
positions.  The  sacraments  draw 
their  efficacy  from  the  blood,  pas- 
sion^ and  merits  of  Christ,  and  do 
confer  grace  upon  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver. They  are  very  different  in 
substance  from  those  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Their  number  is  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  definition  of  a 
sacrament,  compared  with  the  holy 
scripture  and  the  practice  of  the 
church. 


Luther  and  Calvin  pushed  their  rigid  predes- 
tination even  to  blasphemy;  according  to  them,  the 
objects  of  Grod's  ire,  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
race,  are  so  destined  to  eternal  misery,  that  they 
unavoidably  do  evil,  harden  themselves  in  guilt, 
and  die  in  that  state.    That  shocking  doctrine  was 
sustained  by  Beza  and  others,  but  Melanchton, 
more  moderate,  endeavoured  to  soften  it.     Knox 
has  manifested  his  opinion  of  good  works,  by  ap- 
proving,  and  inserting  in  his  history,  what  he  calls 
the/n/%  work  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton :  in  which, 
among  other  specimens  of  singular  erudition  and 
gadljf  knowledge^  we  find  "  works  make  us  neither 
**  good  nor  evil.     No  works  make  us  unrighteous  ; 
**  for  if  any  work  made  us  unrighteous,  then  the 
**  contrary  works  would  make  us  righteous  ;  but 
**  it  is  proved  that  no  works  can  make  us  righteous : 
"  Ergo,  no  works  make  us  unrighteous." 
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A.  c  1660.  That  country  is  not  to  be  envied,  whose  inha- 
bitants are  committed  to  the  tutelage  of  such  the- 
ologians or  moralists.  I  am,  however,  far  from 
thinking  that  the  creed,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
specimen^  is  generally  adopted  now-a-days  by  my 
countrymen.  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their 
intelligence  and  good  sense,  to  entertain  such  a 
judgment.  The  same,  I  think,  may  be  said  of 
the  major  and  most  discerning  portion  of  the  es> 
tablished  ministers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
Gibbon,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  is  now  far  removed  from  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  its  private  members,  and  that  the  forms 
of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  the  confession  of  fiutfa, 
are  subscribed  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  many  of 
the  modem  clergy. 

I  certainly  disapprove  of  all  persecution  for 
speculative  tenets,  conscientiously  entertaincdt  and 
which  have  no  tendency  to  disturb  govermnent  or 
civil  society ;  but  surely  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  preventing  the  introduction  of  a  new  sect, 
which  professedly  wished  to  overturn  and  destroy 
the  national  religion,  (which  had  subsisted  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries),  and  which  new  sect, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  stirred  up  seditioa 
and  rebellion  wherever  it  was  spread.  There  is, 
I  say,  a  wide  difference  between  such  persecutioo, 
and  that  of  a  new  and  upstart  sect,  which  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  against  the  professors  and 
worhhip  of  a  religion  so  ancient  and  so  respectahle. 
Mr.  Hume  acknowledges,  that  so  violent  was  the 
propensity  of  the  times  towards  innovation,  that 
a  bare  toleration  of  the  new  preachers  was  aqni- 
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valent  to  a  formed  design  of  changing  the  national   a.  c.  igi 
religion.     But  it  is  time  to  return  to  my  history,      ^■•nr* 

The  polity  of  Scotland,  both  in  church  and  state,  FrancU  an 
being  now  totally  changed,  the  former  entirely  sub-  to  ratify  at 
verted,  and  the  latter  nearly  extinguished,  these  ]^^^  ^ 
pretended  legislators  sent  Sir  James  Sandilands,  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  and  afterwards  Lord  St.  John, 
to  France,  with  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  late  sem- 
blance of  a  legislative  assembly,  in  order  to  solicit 
what  their  conscience  already  told  them  they  had 
no  right  and  little  chance  of  obtaining,  namely,  a 
ratification  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  their  arbi- 
trary and  disgraceful  enactments.  Indeed,  the  re- 
formers had  now,  by  the  help  of  the  English  Queen, 
rendered  themselves  so  independent,  as  not  to  care 
much  about  the  success  of  their  embassy.  Their 
message  was  treated  by  the  Queen  with  the  silent 
scorn  it  deserved  ;  and  Sir  James  Sandilands,  be- 
ing a  person  dedicated  by  profession  to  the  holy 
war,  was  reproached,  by  the  family  of  Guise,  for 
rtooping  to  become  the  ambassador  and  agent  of 
a  parcel  of  rebels  and  heretics. 

Another  commission  from  the  same  junto,  sent  Eiixi^beth 
to  the  Queen  of  England  by  the  Earls  of  Morton  ^^?^^J  ^ 

,  ceives  ooni' 

and  Glencaim,  with  Maitland  younger  of  Leth-  miasionen 
ington,  met  with  a  more  welcome  reception.  The  juu™.  ' 
interests  of  the  reformers  and  of  Elizabeth  coin- 
cided, and  their  friendship  was  still  more  cemented 
by  future  prospects  of  mutual  advantage.  The 
opposers  of  regal  authority  in  Scotland  could  not 
support  their  rebellion  without  the  aid  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  she,  by  assisting  them,  kept  Scotland 
under  her  power. 
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A.  c.  i60».  These  deputies,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that 
^^  '  ^  of  all  their  ])arty,  tendered  their  acknowledgment 
ofy  and  grateful  thanks  for,  the  signal  service  she 
had  done  them,  and  the  peace  and  concord  therebf 
promoted  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  andt  in  or* 
der  to  perpetuate  that  happy  amity,  they  said  the 
Lords  of  Parliament,  &c.  humbly  beson^t  har 
Majesty  graciously  to  accept  of  the  Emrl  of 
for  her  husband ;  that  although  that  nobleman 
a  subject,  he  was  the  next  in  Mood  to  the  royal 
family  ;  that  his  father  had  been  declared  by  Par- 
liament the  second  ]>er8on  in  the  realm,  and  fiuling 
the  lawful  issue  of  the  Queen,  the  heir-qipafail 
of  the  crown.  They  finally  begged  her  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  suppress  robbery  and  tlMft 
on  the  borders. 

Elisabeth  answered,  that  she  was  glad  to  r»> 

ceive  the  testimony  of  the  good  will  of  the  Estates 

of  Scotland,  and  to  learn  that  the  nsristance  ahe 

had  afforded  them  had  been  seasonaUe,  and 

ductive  of  much  good  ;  that  if,  on  any  fiituc 

sion,  her  friendship  and  aid  migiit  be  neoeMarj  fcr 

their  just  defence,  these  should  not  be  wanting. 

Bcjccts  the         She  considers  as  an  exiiression  of  the  nod  wiH 

Amm  for  her  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  their  proposal  and  ofler 

^^^'^'^^       of  the  choicest  and  most  dignified  person  they  hmne 


for  her  acceptaniv  in  marriage,  in  order  to 
the  go(Ml  understanding  that  presently  subsists 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  She,  however,  tl>itA^ 
that  if  the  {mrties  maturely  consider  tlieir 
terest,  the  friendship  may  be  permanent 
such  marriage  tie :  That,  from  all  she  has  henid 
of  the  nobleman  profiosed,  she  entertains  the  Ugli* 
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est  respect  for  his  character ;   but,  for  her  own  a.  c.  i^ao. 
part,  not  being  at  present  disposed  to  many,  she    ^"^'V^ 
wishes  the  nobleman  to  lose  no  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  contracting  any  marriage  that  he  may 
deem  conducive  to  his  happiness  or  interest. 

Finally,  she  warmly  recommends  to  the  Lords 
and  the  Estates  in  general,  to  maintain  concord 
and  unanimity  among  themselves,  and  not  to  dis« 
serer  themselves  in  factions.  This  last  advice  was 
giXMU  but  her  own  practice,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  was  to  preserve  factions  in  Scotland,  to  pro- 
mote her  own  base  political  views.* 

When  Sir  James  Sandilands  had  left  the  French  Fmnda  ir. 
court  at  Orleans,  and  had  arrived  at  Paris  on  his 
way  homeward,  the  surprising  and  unexpected 
news  came  to  that  city,  of  the  death  of  the  King, 
Francis  II.,  husband  to  our  Queen,  who  having 
ddbened  on  the  19th  of  November,  departed  this 
life  at  Orleans,  on  the  4th  day  of  December  1560, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  The  indecent 
joy  that  the  death  of  this  young  Prince  occasioned 
among  the  reforming  party  in  Scotland  is  truly 
disgusting ;  and  especially,  the  virulent,  rash,  un- 
ctoistian,  and  false  reflections  of  their  champion 
Kiiox,f  might  certainly  open  the  eyes  of  any  can- 
did and  well-disposed  Christian  to  perceive  the 
little  reliance  that  is  to  be  placed  on  his  testi- 
mony. 

In  consequence  of  the  King's  death,  the  pre- 
tended Scottish  council  advertised  such  of  the  no- 
bility o(  their  party  as  were  near  at  hand,  to  meet 

*  Kdtb,  p.  15tf.  t  Ktiox*t  Hiftory,  p.  306. 
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A.  c.  iMi.  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  January  enm 

^  ^  ^^    In  that  meeting  the  Lord  James,  Prior  of  8l 

c4  c^!^i  '  drews,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Queen,  am 

5^^^^  suade  her  Majesty  to  return  to  Scotland.    H 

Qoeeo.         also  admonished,  not  to  condescend  that  hei 

jesty  should  be  allowed  to  have  mass  celeh 

either  publicly  or  privately,  within  the  kiiif 

otherwise  he  would  betray  the  cause  of  God 

expose  religion  to  the  utmost  danger.    The 

(says  Knox)  replied,  that  he  would  never  oo 

that  she  should  have  mass  publicly ;  but  who 

hinder  her  from  having  it  secretly  in  her  diax 

Another  convention  was  appointed  for  the  M 

21st  of  May  following. 

Her  better         Meantime  t      <    leim's  better  friends,  the . 

jjto  i!3j.    Wshop  of  St.  Ai    w    8,  the  Bishops  of  Aba 

Murray,  and  R<       t  le  Earls  of  Huntly,  A 

Crawford,  and  1     thei  and,  with  a  great  many 

persons,  both  of  the  c  ergy  and  laity,  assemble 

vately,  communed     nong  themselves,  and  dc 

John  Lesly,  then  <     cial  and  vicar-genend  i 

diocese  of  Aberdeen,  to  go  quickly  to  Franec 

make  an  offer  of  their  duty  and  fidelity  to 

Queen,  and  to  report  to  her  what  they,  upo 

ture  reflection,  had  deemed  the  best  plan  of 

ration  for  her  Majesty  to  adopt.f 

About  the  same  time,  the  Queen  of  Englan 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  condole  with  the  F 
court  on  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  as  also  U 
gratulate  Charles  IX.  on  his  accession  to  the  t 
of  that  realm.     The  Earl  had  also  another 

•  Kaoi,  p.  30».  t  X«Mh  lft7. 
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mission,  which  lay  nearer  the  heart  of  Elizabeth,   a.  c  im 
namely,  to  require  from  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  which 
Mary  evaded,  and  would  never  agree  to,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
Thomas  Randolph  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  straiten  the  tie  between  her  Majesty  and  the 
Scottish  States,  and  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
all  connexion  with  France ;  as  also,  that  they 
should  take  special  care  that  their  Queen  should 
not  marry  a  stranger,  lest  the  same  inconveniences, 
which  were  feared  and  felt  in  her  former  marriage, 
might  again  ensue. 

In  the  same  month  of  March,  Mons.  de  Noailles, 
a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  arrived 
in  Scotland,  with  a  commission  from  the  new  King 
of  France,  containing  three  requests :  1.  That  the 
ancient  league  betwixt  France  and  Scotland  might 
be  renewed  j  2.  That  the  late  confederacy  with 
England  should  be  dissolved ;  3.  That  the  church- 
men should  be  restored  to  their  places  and  bene- 
fices. But  the  council,  or  junto,  thought  fit  to 
remit  the  envoy  to  the  Convention,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  Lord  James,  and  Mr.  John  Leslie,  deputed 
by  the  opposite  parties  to  repair  to  the  Queen,  set 
out,  the  former  from  Edinburgh,  over-land,  on  the 
18th  of  March ;  the  latter  from  Aberdeen,  by  sea, 
to  Brill,  in  Holland,  and  arrived  at  Vitry,  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  the  Queen  then  was,  but  one  single 
day  before  the  Lord  James.  That  day,  he  endea- 
voured to  profit  of.     Being  graciously  received,  he 
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A.  c.  1661.  faithfully  reported  to  her  Majesty  the  commission 
entrusted  to  liiin,  which  seems  to  have  been  wisely 
concerted ;  the  sum  of  which,  as  related  by  the 
deputy,  was,  that  her  Majesty  would  not  allow 
herself  to  be  ensnared  by  her  broUier's  crafty 
speeches,  who  would  probably  advise  her  to  bring 
no  French  forces  with  her  to  Scotland,  merely  on 
pm-pose  that,  after  he  had  insinuated  himself  so 
far  into  her  good  graces  as  to  obtain,  under  her, 
the  chief  management  of  aiiairs,  he  might  the  move 
easily  crush  the  ancient  form  of  religion  within  the 
realm;  which,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Leslie  assured  the 
Queen,  the  Prior  had  not  so  much  at  heart*  as  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  her  hand,  and  set  the 
Crown  on  his  own  head.  Therefore,  he  humbly 
entreatetl  her  Majesty,  either  to  cause  retain  her 
natural  brother  in  France  until  she  had  arrived  in 
Scotland,  and  had  settled  her  affairs  at  home,  or 
that  she  would  conijily  with  another  advice  of  the 
nobles  who  had  sent  him,  ncimely,  to  land  at  some 
port  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  especially  at  Aber- 
deen, whore  her  friends  could  easily  convene  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  which  her 
Majesty  might  with  security  advance  towards 
Edinburgh,  overturn  the  i)ast  illegal  acts,  and  de- 
feat the  future  projects  of  her  enemies.  After  Mr. 
Leslie  had  delivered  his  commission,  the  Queen 
connnanded  him  to  remain  by  her  until  she  shoold 
return  to  Scotland.  In  the  meantime,  she  desiied 
him  to  write  to  the  lords  and  prelates  who  bad 
sent  him,  assuring  them  of  her  favour,  and  of  her 
intention  to  return  home.  But  as  liishop  Leslie 
says  nothing  of  the  Queen^s  approbation  of,  or  in- 
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tention  of  complying  with  the  advice  given  to  her,  A.  c.  156 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  Sir  James  Mel vil  asserts,  **^t'** 
that  MessieursDeMartigues,  D'Oysel,  De  la  Biosse, 
and  ttie  Bishop  of  Amiens,  who  had' been  in  Scot- 
land, together  with  others  of  her  French  friends, 
had  advised  her  to  sail  with  the  wind,  and  to  seem 
to  repose,  in  the  meantime,  the  chief  trust  in  the 
reformers,  especially  the  Lord  James,  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  married  to  her  natural  sister,  Lady  Jane 
Stewart,  and  Maitland  younger  of  Lethington ;  but 
the  seqiiel  shewed  that  such  advice  was  as  impoli- 
tical  as  it  was  base  and  dishonourable.  Had  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  followed  the  con- 
trary advice,  in  all  probability  her  affairs  would 
have  had  ^  more  successful  issue. 

The  ndxt  day  after  Leslie  had  been  with  the  Loid  janM 
Queen,  the  Lord  James  got  an  audience.  He  had  Ihe^E^idoi 
already  learned  the  advice  she  had  received  fr6m  ^  Mumf, 
her  French  friends,  and  had  sufficient  cunning  and 
address  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  requested  the 
Qveen  to  ii^tum  home  to  her  kingdom,  promising 
to  serve  her  faithfully,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  assuring  her  that  the  whole  Scottish 
nation  would  obey  her  as  one  inan,  withbiit  being 
toostrained  by  foreign  soldiers.  Emboldened  by 
the  Queen's  attention  to  him,  he  presumed  to  ask 
the  Earldom  of  Murray,  which  she  too  condescend* 
ingly  promised  to  give  him  at  her  return  to  Scot- 
land. Lord  James,  well  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  expedition,  hastened  his  return,  and  arrived 
in  Scotland  sometime  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
Earls  of  Bothwell  and  Eglinton,  the  Bishop  of 
Murray,  and  several  others  of  the  nobility,  went 
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A.  a  1561.  over  to  France  about  the  same  time  to  tender  their 
duty  to  the  Queen. 

At  the  Convention  in  May,  Monsieur  de  NoaiUes 
obtained  audience,  and  received  the  following  an- 
swers to  his  commission : 

**  1.  That  France  had  not  deserved  at  their 
hands,  that  either  they  themselves,  or  their  pos- 
terity, should  renew  any  league  or  confederacy, 
offensive  or  defensive,  with  that  country. 
^^  2.  That  honour  and  conscience  bound  them 
*^  to  the  league  which  they  had  solemnly  made 
*^  with  the  English,  who  had  freed  them  from  the 
**  tyranny  of  the  French,  and  especially  of  the 
**  Guisians  and  their  faction. 

'<  3.  That  such  as  they  (the  French)  called  bi- 
shops and  churchmen,   they  themselves  knew 
neither  for  pastors  of  the  church,  neither  for 
**  just  possessors  of  the  patrimony  thereof;  bat 
**  understood  them  perfectly  to  be  wolves,  thieves, 
**  murderers,  and  idle  bellies.     And  therefore*  as 
*'  Scotland  hath  forsaken  their  Pope  and  Papiatry, 
"  so  could  they  not  be  debtors  to  his  forsworn  vaa- 
"  sals."  * 
cnisiidet  fpc        All  tliis  was  ill  perfect  unison  with  the  juitiee 
rtrocuLn  of     ^"^  honour  of  the  reigning  party,  and  in  the  dig- 
idiKioiu        iiified  and  iiianiierly  style  of  the  apostolic  Knox. 
Tlie  concluding  act  of  this  ignominious  convention 
did  not  belie  the  spirit  that  guided  it.     It  was, 
''  That  all  places  and  inonumeiits  of  idolatry  (at 
''  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  tiieni)  should  be  de- 
"  stroyed  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  were  directed  to 

*  Knoi,  p.  20  and  21. 
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"  the  west  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glen-  a.  c.  i561. 
"  cairn,  with  the  Protestants  of  the  West,  who 
"  burnt  Paisley,  (the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
"  who  was  abbot  thereof,  narrowly  escaped),  cast 
*^  down  Failfurd,  Kilwinning,  and  a  part  of  Cros- 
"  raguel.  The  Lord  James  was  appointed  to  the 
"  North,  to  make  similar  reformation."  In  this 
singular  crusade,  abbeys,  cathedral  churches,  libra- 
ries, records,  and  even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead, 
were  plundered  and  destroyed.  This  robbery  and 
licentiousness  was  carried  on  with  all  that  zeal 
^nd  canting  sanctity  that  became  those  enlightened 
gospellers,  and  men  (according  to  Dr.  Robertson) 
eicUhed  by  the  revival  of  learnings  and  acquainU 
ance  with  the  Grreek  and  Roman  authors. 
.  A  new  church  polity  or  government,  framed  by 
Knox,  was  established  in  Scotland  :*  1.  Of  nomi- 
nal superintendents,  chosen  by  the  pretended  coun- 
cil or  junto,  and  subjected  to  the  censure  of  the 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  158,  kc    Dr.  Robertson^  toL  ii.  p.  40-41,  dresses  up 
a  fine  slory,  as  if  the  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  Church  were  mere  htmian 
insdtotioD,  and  was  originally  modelled  in  imitation  of  the  civil  government 
«if  the  Roman  empire ;  and  he  thereby  iniinuates,  that  the  reformers  were 
ml  perfect  liberty  to  choose  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  according  to  the 
^oim  of  dril  government  in  the  countries  where  they  established  themselves, 
«r  as  their  whim,  or  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  members,  dictated. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fraudulent  than  that  ridiculous  gloss.    Christ  himself 
^atablished  the  government  of  his  Church.     He  chose  twelve  apostles,  and 
meat  them  with  the  same  authority  as  he  was  sent  by  his  Father.     '*  He  gave 
one  of  them  the  supremacy  ;*'  Mat  zvi.  18  ;  John,  xxi.  17*      "  He  gave 
^ome  apostles  and  some  prophets,  and  other  some  evangelists,  and  other 
^eme  pastors  and  doctors  ;*'  £ph.  iv.  11,  &c.     ^^  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
mnd  to  the  whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  you  bishops  to 
rule  the  Church  of  God  i**  Acts,  zx.  28.    In  the  New  Testament,  we 
meet  with  three  orders,  bishops,  priests,  aod  deacons.     That  hierarchy  was 
universally  established,  long  before  the  Roman  empire  owned  or  protected  the 
Christian  religion.    There  might  be  some  reason  for  the  Doctor's  conjecture* 
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A.  a  1661.  ministers  and  elders  of  the  diief  towns  of  die  prO' 

'~  ^         vinces  over  which  they  are  pretendedljr  appointed^ 

and  are  to  be  judged  and  deposed,  if  need  be,  by 

their  inferiors,  without  respect  4^pereone  cr  q0lee. 

9^}u  2.  Of  ministers  elected  by  the  people,  and  void 

church  polity.  '  x-      r    ^ 

of  all  canonical  ordination  ;  for  albeit  the  qpostlet 
used  the  impoeition  qfhande^  yet  seeing  the  mim- 
cle  has  ceased,  the  using  of  the  ceremoM^  (say  they) 
we  judge  not  to  be  necessary. 

8.  Of  elders  and  deacons,  who  are  to  be  daeCed 
annually  ;  lest,  by  long  continuance  in  these  offiees, 
they  may  presume  upon  the  liberty  of  the  cfaiudt 
The  elders  are  to  assist  the  minister  in  all  public 
affairs  of  the  church.  They  are  also  to  take  heed 
to  the  life,  manners,  diligence,  and  study  of  their 
ministers.  If  the  minister  be  worthy  of  admoni- 
tion, they  must  admonish  him  ;  if  of  ooirectioB, 
they  must  correct  him  ;  if  he  be  worthy  ct  deposi- 
tion, they,  with  consent  of  the  church  and  superin- 
tendent, may  depose  him.  Thus,  the  superintend- 
ent is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers ;  the  minister 
has  to  tremble  for  the  tongue,  the  rod,  or  the  an- 
nihilating sentence  of  the  elder  :  the  elder,  for  his 
dignity,  depends  upon  the  people.  Thus,  the  de- 
grees of  church  judicatories  descend  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  rabble.  The  annual  deacons  were 
instituted  for  collecting  and  dispensing  the  dmrcfa- 

ID  regard  lo  the  Utcr  titles  o(  uMnthop,  mctropoliUD,  snd  |iiiiiMii ;  kal  Ai 
dtf inc  institution  of  Kpiscopacy  has  alwajs  been  mcknowled§Btd  is  lltt  G^ 
tholic  Church.  Two  Docton  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  vit.  BiiiiMgi  mi 
PcnrsoB,  have  rtrf  well  prorcd  that  tenet. 

Moshcim  allows,  that  before  Constantine,  the  greater  sees  bMl  a  fn» 
enitnence  over  the  h-sscr.     It  therefore  appears  more  hkrijr,  that  the 
sitftical  gofcrnmeat  aSbnlcd  a  model  to  the  dni  admintsiratioa. 
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rents.  *^  Whence Knoa  took  that  device,'' says  Spot-  a.C-i 
tiswood,  "  1  know  not.  It  was  no  better  than  a  """^^ 
"  dredmyfor  it  never  could  have  taken  effect'' 

Maiy^  to  indulge  the  grief  of  her  widowhood, 
and  avoid  the  frowns  of  her  mother-in-law,  who, 
from  a  jealousy  of  Mary's  rival  power  during  the 
reign  of  the  late  King,  now  treated  her  with  a 
sort  of  coldness  and  neglect,  retired  to  Rheims, 
and  there  spent  the  winter  with  her  uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorrain,  and  archbishop  of  that  city.  But 
being  pressed  by  the  warm  invitations  of  her  sub- 
jects, she  began  to  think  seriously  of  returning  to 
Scotiiand,  notwithstanding  her  predilection  for  the 
society  of  her  relations  ;  the  clime,  the  gaiety,  the 
urbanity  of  France,  the  natural  attachment  to  the 
place,  and  the  habits  of  her  education,  contrasted 
with  the  gloomy  prospect  of  the  bleak  and  barren 
country,  and  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  rebel- 
lious and  indocile  nation,  over  which  she  was  to 
preside.    ^ 

In  the  spring,  she  visited  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Guise,  at  Joinville,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  at 
Nancy,  where  she  was  taken  ill  of  an  ague,  and 
returned  for  health  to  Joinville.  After  her  re- 
turn to  Paris,  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  Sir  Nicho- 
las Throgmorton,  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  to  wait  on  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  to 
congratulate  her,  in  Elizabeth's  name,  upon  her 
xecovery ;  and,  especially,  again  to  urge  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  Mary  again  Mwy  refi 
evaded   that   unreasonable   demand,    by  answers  H'*^* 

'        ^  treaty  of 

which  proved  at  once  the  maturity  of  her  judg-  Edinburg 
ment,  and  the  superiority  of  her  abilities,  though 
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^c.  1661.  she  was  only  in  her  eighteenth  year.  In  point  of 
^  ^  ^'  mental  faculties,  Elizabeth  might  flatter  herself 
that  she  at  least  equalled  the  Scottish  Queen  ;  but 
as  she  was  no  less  ambitious  of  admiration  as  m 
beauty  than  as  a  wit,  and  as  she  was  conscious  that 
Mary  totally  eclipsed  her  by  the  radiance  of  her 
beauty  and  the  gracefulness  of  her  person,  she 
hated  her  no  less  for  that  advantage  than  for  her 
pretensions  to  her  kingdom,  and  the  suppoeed  con- 
tumacy  of  not  ratifying  the  debated  treaty. 
siiabeth  re-  Elizabeth  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  vent  her 
•fcceod^^Bt*  ill-nature  towards  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  Maiy 
o  SooibDd.  intended  to  pass  by  sea  to  Scotland ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  herself  from  molestation  by  the  English 
ships,  or,  in  case  of  storm,  to  procure,  if  neoesMry, 
an  asylum  in  some  English  port,  she  sent  Monaieor 
D'Oysel  to  solicit  from  her  cousin  Elizabeth  m  aafis 
conduct  for  herself  by  sea,  and  permission  to  Mon* 
sieur  D'Oysel  to  pass  through  England  by  land. 
But  Elizabeth  refused  both,  and  that  in  ao  ud* 
gracious  a  manner,  as  gave  room  to  suspect  that 
she  might  endeavour  to  intercept  the  perwm  of  the 
Scottish  Queen. 

Mary,  though  she  could  not  but  feel  this  narrow- 
minded  refusal,  did  not  put  off  her  intended  vojrage. 
I  am  sorry,*"  said  she  to  the  English  ambassador, 
that  I  stooped  to  ask  a  favour  of  your  mistias, 
wliich  I  had  no  need  of.     I  may  pass  home  to 
my  reahn  witiiout  her  ])as8port  or  licenw^  as  I 
*^  eHca]ied  the  snares  laid  by  lier  brother  ESdward*a 
**  ministers  to  entrap  me,  when  I  came  hither  a 
''  child."     She  left  Paris  on  the  21st  of  July,  ae- 
comiNinicd  to  St.  Germains  by  the  King  of  France* 
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the  Queen-mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  King  A.  c.  i56i. 
of  Navarre,  &c.  On  the  25th,  she  took  a  mourn-  ^*nr*^ 
ful  leave  of  the  royal  family.  She  proceeded,  at- 
tended by  her  six  uncles  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. She  stayed  six  days  at  Calais,  in  which 
port  were  two  galleys  ready  to  attend  her  Majesty, 
and  two  other  vessels  for  carriage.  She  embarked,  Mvyem- 
with  a  mind  overcast  with  sorrow,  on  leaving  the  ^!^^g, 
land  where  she  had  spent  the  few,  but  gayest  and 
sweetest  years  of  her  life,  though  even  these  had 
been  chequered  with  gloom,  and  embittered  with 
poignant  grief.  While  the  busy  mariners  mingled 
their  clamours  in  loosening  the  vessels  from  their 
moorings,  she  dropt  a  tear  on  the  receding  beach ; 
she  fondly  gazed  on  the  country  to  which  her  heart 
still  clung,  until  the  shades  of  night  intercepted 
her  view ;  nor  would  she  then  retire  to  her  cabin, 
nor  take  any  refreshment.  She  caused  a  couch  to 
be  laid  on  the  deck,  and  threw  herself  upon  it, 
charging  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  as  soon  as  the 
morning  dawned,  if  the  French  land  were  still  in 
view.  The  winds  seemed  to  listen  to  her  desire ; 
the  lingering  galley  moved  slowly  on  the  becalmed 
sea,  and  the  beloved  coast  was  still  in  view  when 
when  enlightened  by  the  morning  beam.  Often 
she  repeated,  "  Farewell^  France !  fareweUy  dear 
**  country  I  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  T  The 
spires  of  Gravelines  and  Dimkirk  sunk  in  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  skies  dropt  a  veil  of  mist  on  the  royal  pas- 
senger, to  hide  her  from  her  rival's  pursuing  fleet ; 
9l  gentle  and  favourable  breeze  sprung  up ;  the 
galley  moved  majestically  on  before  the  properous 
gale,   and  the  bending  waves  seemed  to  acknow- 
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A.  c  iMi.  ledge  the  genuine  mistress  of  the  sea.  At  length 
the  blue  hills  of  Scotland  arose  on  the  distant  view. 
On  entering  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  ridi  and  yaried 
scene  of  ripened  corn-fields,  verdant  pastures,  leafy 
groves,  and  flowery  lawns,  strove  to  soothe  the 
thoughtful  mind  of  Scotland's  Queen.  The  tower* 
ing  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  turrets  of  Edinborgli 
Castle,  welcomed  her  to  the  port  of  Leith,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  19th  day  of  August 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MatfB  raoepdon  in  Scotland^Her  conespondence  with  £lizabeth«»She  is 
ininlted,  and  her  Religion  persecuted-.Furie8  of  Knox— £nox  and  Bu- 
dianan*!  malice  and  falsehood— Laws  paralyzed  by  the  Reformers— Disa- 
greement between  the  Lords  and  the  Preachers — the  latter  starved  by  their 
own  Saints — Dispute  between  Huntly  and  Lord  James— >Battk  of  Cor- 
iicbie---HQntly  killed — ^Duke  of  Guise  assassinated— Catholic  worship 
distnrbed-i-Lo^  Damley  gains  the  Queen's  ^vour-rDisgusts  the  Nobles 
^The  Queen  marries  Damley,  and  proclaims  him  King— Insurrection 
and  flight  of  discontented  Lords — They  are  stmimoned  to  a  Parliament 
— ^Extzavagance  of  the  Reformers-^Plot  of  the  rebel  Lords— Murder  of 
'  Bifiio  The  Queen  detained  prisoner— Disappoints  her  enemies  ■  Bitsio's 
assassins  pardoned — The  Queen  retires  to  the  Castle  for  lying-in. 


The  French  galleys  having  given  the  signal  of  a.  c.  1561. 
the  Queen's  arrival  in  the  road  of  Leith,  by  a  dis-    ^^^  ^' 
charge  of  their  guns,  the  people  immediately  flock-  ^^  *  "^' 
ed  to  the  shore,  overjoyed  by  the  auspicious  tidings. 
Mary's  three  uncles,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  the 
Orand  Prior,  and  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf,  accom- 
panied her,  as  also  Monsieur  D'Anville,  son  of  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  with  other  gentlemen  of 
lesser  note.*     She  brought  along  with  her  many 
precious  jewels ;  the  furniture  of  her  house  fol- 
lowed in  the  month  of  October.     The  nobles  who 
were  in  the  vicinity  hastened  to  welcome  their  So-* 
vereign  to  her  hereditary  kingdom.     She  reposed 
herself  in  Leith  until  the  evening,  and  was  thence 
escorted  to  her  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  with  all 

*  Keith,  p.  180. 
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A.  a  1601.  the  splendour  tliat  could  be  mustered  on  the  coca- 
^  ^^  siou ;  and,  all  around  her,  every  demonstration  of 
joy  and  festivity  was  exhibited ;  mirth  sparkled  in 
every  eye,  and  gaiety  beamed  in  every  countenance. 
The  exhilarating  smile  of  the  beauteous  Queen  be- 
spoke her  satisfaction  at  her  reception,  and  gave  a 
heightened  zest  to  the  rejoicings.  Even  the  insi- 
dious Buchanan  exerts  his  classic  pen  to  describe 
the  sufficient  grounds  for  the  joy  excited  by  this 
arrival.*  He  recapitulates  Mary's  many  misfbr* 
tunes  and  dangers  from  her  early  infancy:  He 
praises  the  splendour  of  her  beauty,  the  graoefid- 
ness  of  her  person,  the  sprightliness  of  hfer  wit, 
the  superiority  of  her  genius,  and  the  culture  of 
her  mind ;  but  closes  his  panegyric  with  the  most 
sarcastic  reflections  on  her  innate  duplicity^  and 
her  court  ediication,  which  had  spoiled  the  endow- 
ments of  nature ;  had  taught  a  dissembled  aflik 
bility ;  had  corrupted  and  vitiated  the  needs  of 
virtue  by  the  blandishments  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure. In  a  word,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  the 
temper  and  design  of  this  elegant,  but  malevolent 
writer,  was,  from  the  lK*ginning  to  the  end  of  her 
history,  to  bespatter,  blacken,  and  defame,  instead 
of  exalting,  the  character  of  the  most  amiable  wo- 
man of  the  «nge  she  lived  in. 
Quceo  EUa.  Elizabeth  finding  that  she  was  not  likely  to  pn- 
iIm  LordT*^  vail  on  Mary  to  ratify  the  treaty,  had,  sometime 
ago,  written  to  her  obsequious  lords  in  Scotland, 
refreshing  their  recollection  of  the  many  good  of- 
fices she  had  done  them  ;  insinuating  that  these 

t  Buch.  p.  329,  folio  cdiiion. 
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were  beyond  what  they  deserved,  or  could  have  a.c.  I66I. 
reasonably  expected ;  and,  assuming  the  hypocri-  ^  /  —^ 
tical  cant,  so  familiar  to  themselves,  she  assigned, 
for  the  motive  of  her  benevolence,  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  honour  and  truth  in  religion.*  Then, 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  delay  in  ratifying  the 
treaty,  bids  them  consider  that  matter  deeply,  and 
report  to  her  their  sentiments  thereon ;  telling 
them,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  continuance  of  her 
good  will  depended  upon  their  procuring,  by  their 
advice,  their  Queen's  confirmation  of  the  compact. 
The  servile  jimto,  in  a  tone  of  humility,  and  by  a 
profane*  appeal  to  the  Deity,  returned  a  whining 
echo  to  her  sentiments,  and  protested  that  notiiing 
should  be  wanting  on  their  part,  that  the  peace 
should  be  ratified  to  her  Majesty's  contentment.f 

Soon  after  Mary's  return  to  Scotland,  Eliza-  Corretpon. 
beth,  by  a  barefaced  piece  of  dissimulation  and  ^^b^h 
falsehood,  congratulated  her  upon  her  safe  arrival  *°^  ^^'^t* 
in  her  kingdom  ;  and  asserted,  that  she  had  not 
in  the  least  attempted  to  intercept  her  during  her 
passage.!     The  letter  was  delivered  to  Mary  by 
Randolph,  who  was  now  constituted  Elizabeth's 
agents  in  Scotland.     Secretary  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington  was  also  sent  to  England  as  an  accredited 
agent  for  Scotland,  and  carried  letters  both  from 
the  Queen   and   the   nobility.     Both   Buchanan 
and  Cambden  assert,  that  Lethington  was  com- 
missioned to  request  that  the  Queen  of  England 
should,  by  act  of  Parliament,  declare  the  Queen  of 


•  Keith,  p.  167.  f  Ibid.  p.  169. 

X  Keith,  p.  181.    Buch.  p.  329. 
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A.  c  1661.  Scotland  rightful  heiress  to  the  KngliRh  thrancb 
'^  r  —^  failing  Elizabeth  and  the  lawfal  issue  of  her  body; 
and  that  Elizabeth  (no  wonder)  stormed  at  the 
proposal.  Nothing  of  this  demand  af^iean  ia 
Queen  Mary's  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  in  her 
instructions,  or  those  of  her  nobility,  to  Lething- 
ton ;  and  certainly  nothing  could  have  been  pro- 
posed more  unseasonable  than  sudi  an  overture  at 
that  time.  Bishop  Keith  says,*  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Maitlaiid's  commission  on  thb  head 
could  only  have  been  a  verbal  message ;  and  very 
reasonably  suspects  that  tliis  precipitate  request 
must  have  been  suggested  by  some  oflicioua  per- 
sons about  the  Queen,  who  were  secretly  unfriend- 
ly to  her  Majesty,  and  who  wished  to  pave  the  way 
for  her  overthrow,  by  fomenting  jealousy,  and  aow* 
ing  discord  between  the  two  Queens. 
Mary*t  Quecu  Mary,  ever  ill-fated  in  her  choice  of  coun- 

council  ill  ••  i^i*  •!  ^     ^ 

dMMcn.  sellors,  now  selected  a  privy  counal,  compoaed  of 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  the  Earls  of  Arran, 
Huntly,  Argyle,  Both  well,  Errol,  Marisdial,  Athol* 
Morton,  Montrose,  and  Glencaim;  the  Lord  Jamei^ 
Commendator  of  St.  Andrews  and  PittenwMm ; 
Lord  Erskine,  a  Treasurer,  a  Clerk  of  Regiater, 
and  Justice-Clerk  ;  who  were  all  sworn  to  iiddity, 
sincerity  of  advice,  and  secrecy.  In  this  coundl* 
Lord  James  was  the  favourite,  who  disposed  of 
every  thing  at  court,  and  was  strongly  suspected 
by  many  of  a  formed  design  to  possess  hiniaelf  of 
the  crown. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  joy  which 

*   Keith,  p.  1IK6. 
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the  young  Queen  felt,  from  the  manifestation  of  A.C.  iseu 
welcome  and  loyalty  on  her  retiu-n  to  her  native  '^  ^  — ^ 
country,  was  soon  mingled  with  a  bitter  alloy, 
when  she  perceived  not  only  the  rooted  hatred 
that  her  subjects  had  conceived  against  her  reli- 
gion, but  also  the  daring  boldness  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  hinder  herself  from  enjoying  its 
free  exercise.  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  the  Mary  insult. 
first  rebellious  and  impudent  attempt  of  this  kind,  reUgion  per- 
in  the  words  of  the  man  who  excited  it,  and  glo*  »«cut«d. 
ried  in  it :  "  The  next  Sunday,"  (after  the  Queen's 
arrival),  "  which  was  the  24th  of  August,  prepara- 
**  tions  began  to  be  made  for  that  idol  of  the  mass 
"  to  be  said  in  the  chapel"  (of  Holyroodhouse) ; 
"  which  perceived,  the  hearts  of  the  godly  began 
'*  to  be  emboldened,  and  men  began  openly  to 
**  speak.  Shall  that  idol  be  suffered  again  to  take 
"  place  within  this  realm  ?  It  shall  not.  The 
•*  Master  of  Lindsay,  with  the  gentlemen  of  Fife, 
**  and  others,  plainly  cried,  in  the  close  or  yard. 
The  iilolatrous  priests  should  die  the  deaihy  ac^ 
cording  to  God's  law.  One  that  carried  in  the 
**  candle  was  evil  afraid ;  but  then  began  flesh  and 
**  blood  fully  to  shew  itself.  There  durst  no  pa- 
pist, neither  any  that  came  out  of  France,  whis- 
per :  but  the  Lord  James,  the  man  whom  all  the 
godly  did  most  reverence,  took  upon  him  to  keep 
the  chapel-door :  His  best  excuse  was,  that  he 
would  stop  all  Scotsmen  to  enter  into  the  mass : 
but  it  was,  and  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the 
door  was  kept,  that  none  should  have  entry  to 
"  trouble  the  priest,  who,  after  the  mass  was  end- 
**  ed,  was  committed  to  the  protection  of  the  Lord 
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A.  c  1561.  ''  John  of  Coldinghanip  and  Lord  Robert  of  Holjr- 
**  roodhoiise,  who  then  were  both  Protestants,  and 
*^  had  communicated  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Be^ 
twixt  them  botli  was  the  priest  conveyed  to  his 
chamber.  And  so  the  godly  departed  with  grief 
of  heart,  and  in  the  afternoon  repaired  to  the  Ab- 
bey in  great  companies*  and  gave  phdn  significa- 
**  tion  that  tliey  could  not  abide  that  the  land  wfcidi 
**  Gtod  hy  his  power  had  purged  from  idolatry, 
**  should  in  their  eyes  be  polluted  again.*** 
Knox  fttriout.  John  himself  was  terribly  alarmed  at  the  immi- 
nent danger,t  and  loudly  complained  that  "  when^ 
**  as,  before  the  Queen's  arrival,  no  adultererp  for- 
**  nicator,  massmonger,  or  pestilent  papist,**  (for 
these  were  always  classed  together)  ^  durst  have 
**  been  seen  in  public,  within  any  reformed  town 
'^  in  this  realm,  ....  and  papists  were  so  con- 
**  founded,  that  none  within  the  realm  durst  avow 
**  the  hearing  or  saying  of  mass,  more  than  the 
**  thieves  of  Niddisdale  durst  avow  the  stowth  or 
*^  stealing  in  presence  of  an  iipright  judge ;  now, 
**  are  Protestants  found,  who  are  not  ashamed,  at 
''  tables  and  other  open  places,  to  ask.  Why  may 
**  not  these  men  have  their  mass,  and  the  form  of 
their  religion  ?  What  can  that  hiirt  us,  or  oar 
religion  ?  And  from  these  two.  Why  and  Wkat^ 
at  last  spnmg  out  this  affinnative  :  The  Qmeetfi 
*^  mass  and  her  priest  tcifi  we  maintain ;  this  hand 
"  and  this  rapier  shall  fight  in  their  d^nee.     If 


*  Knox,  p.  332.  f  Ibid.  p.  330-^1.     Dr.  nobcrtnon,  albr 

ing  all  this  nbelliuus  virulence  of  the  rtformer^t  I>ai1  an  ill  grace  lo 

fir  f nrrufli  A;m/^  and  tanguimary  tpirit  of  Popery  ;  vol,  ii.  p.  62.     The  Docw 

for  inlicritnl  a  |*ihm1  deal  of  Knoi*«  ppirit. 
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*'  such  dealing  be  not  to  prefer  fiesh  and  blood  /b  a.  a  iBen 

"  God  and  his  truth,  S^c.  let  the  world  judged  '^  ^  "^ 

The  Queen,  in  order  to  promote  peace,  and  to  The  Qneen 

hinder  all  disturbance  on  the  score  of  religion,  on  lemtiMi 


OQ 


Monday  the  25th  of  August  framed  and  published  *^*  "^*"* 
an  act  forbidding  all  molestation  of  the  exercise  of 
the  new  religion,  which  she  found  standing  in  the 
realih  upon  her  arrival,  until  the  Estates  be  assem**- 
bled,  and  that  her  Majesty,  with  their  advice  and 
consent,  establish  a  regular  order  in  that  regard.* 
Her  Majesty  also,  with  advice  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council,  commands  and  charges  all  hei^ 
li^es,  that  none  of  them  molest  or  trouble  any  of 
her  Majesty's  domestic  servants,  or  persons  what- 
soever, come  from  France  in  her  company  at  this 
time,  in  word,  deed,  or  countenance,  for  any  cause 
whatsoever,  or  any  colour  or  pretence,  either  with- 
in or  without  her  palace,  under  pain  of  death. 

No  sooner  was  this  proclamation  finished,  than  Armn*s  nu 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  a  weak  and  imprudent  young  ^^ 
man,  and  spirited  up,  no  doubt,  by  other  fanatics, 
protested,  in  the  hearing  of  the  herald,  that  he  no-» 
nise  consented  to  the  protection  of  the  Queen's  do- 
mestics, *^  but  that  sen  God  has  said  that  idolaters 
**  shall  dye  the  deyth,  if  ony  of  hir  servands  sail 
**  commit  idolatrie,  speciallie  say  mass,  participat 
**  thairwith,  or  tak  the  defence  thairof,  that  this 
proclamation  be  not  a  saveguard  nor  girth  to 
thame  in  that  behalf,  na  mair  than  if  thay  com- 
**  mittit  slaughter  or  murther,  seeing  the  ane  is 


*  This  pTodaniatioa  was  much  in  favour  of  the  Reformers,  for,  preTious 
^  this,  they  bad  no  shadow  of  legal  authority.— /^^ 
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A.  c  1561.    *'  meikle  mair  abhominable  mnd  odiomM  im  ike  skkt 

'"'^r^     «  of  God  then  is  the  titherr  Sgc. 

Tbt  QiiecB*t       Knox  observes,  that  this  boldness  of  the  Earl  of 

with  Kooi.  Arraii  did  somewhat  exasiierate  the  Queen.  But 
Knox  himself  gave  all  the  effect  he  could  to  the 
boldness  and  insolence  of  the  protest ;  f<Mr»  in  his 
sennon  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  inTei|^ied 
bitterly  against  idolatry ;  and  said,  among  other 
things,  ^*  that  one  mass**  (and  he  owns  that  no 
more  was  then  suffered)  ^*  was  more  fearful  unto 
**  him,  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  enemies  were 
'*  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm.''  This  sermoo 
made  so  much  noise,  both  in  the  court  and  the  dty, 
that  the  Queen  thought  proper  to  send  for  Koox, 
and  expostulate  with  him  with  respect  to  his  lale 
sermon,  and  \\\Km  some  of  his  former  publications, 
particularly  concerning  his  First  Bla^  ^  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Regimen  of  IVomen. 

The  Queen,  by  the  solidity  and  acuteness  of  her 
observations  upon  his  seditious  declamatioDs* 
bellious  principles,  and  presumptuous 
put  John  to  his  shifts  for  answers,  even  if  we  at* 
tend  to  his  own  narrative  of  the  conversation ;  hot 
Knox,  by  shuffling,  evading,  and  railing  against 
the  faith,  disci]>linc,  and  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  stood  boldly  to  his  principles ;  and 
**  tthen  vanquished^  he  could  argue  stilt.** 
afterwards  asked,  tFhat  he  thought^ the  Qiwm  f 
he  replied,  **  ^f  there  be  not  in  her  a  pnmdwumd^ 
''  a  crajty  wit^  and  an  obdurate  heart  agoimst  God 
'*  and  his  truths  my  judgment  Jaileth  me.* 
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In  the  banning  of  September,  the  Duke  D'Au-  a.  c  15I 
male   returned  to  France  with  the  galleys- that    '^  r  ^ 
brought  the  Queen.     The  Grand  Prior  and  Mons. 
D'Anyille  passed  through  England.    The  Marquis 
lyElbeuf  remained  all  winter  with  the  Queen. 
About  the  middle  of  this  month,  her  Majesty  be-  The  QneA 
gan  a  progress  through  a  part  of  the  neighbour-  gresT  ^  ^' 
ing  country,  and  visited  the  towns  of  Linlithgow, 
Stiriii^,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  St.  Andrews.     Some 
respect  was  shewn  to  her  person,  but  none  to  her 
rel%ion.     At  Stirling,  her  curtains  took  fire  while 
she  was  in  bed,  and  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
burnt  or  suffocated.     Knox,  who  turns  all  that 
regards  her  into  detraction  or  raillery,  says,  "  Fire 
'^ /Mowed  the  Court  very  closely  in  that  jour^ 
"  ney:* 

At  her  return,  she  was  received  into  the  Castle,  Rctuniiiig, 
where  she  dined.*   As  she  came  out  of  the  Castle-  Sa^**  "*' 
gate,  some  of  the  elect  swuug  a  little  boy  from  a 
roond  hole,  as  if  he  had  descended  from  heaven  in 
a  doud,  who  presented  the  Queen  with  a  Bible  and 
a  Psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  gates.     The  winged 
messenger  recited  some  verses,  which  the  votaried 
of  the  muses  must  regret  having  vanished  into  air. 
**  She  could  not  for  shame,"  says  Knox,  "  refuse 
**  the  Bible ;  but  she  did  no  better,  for  she  gave 
**  it  to  the  most  pestilent  Papist  within  the  realm, 
**  viz.  Arthur  Erskine."     The  other  pageants  were 
terrible  significations  of  the  vengeance  of  God  up- 
on idolaters  (the  cant-word  for  Catholics.)    There 
Were  represented  the  burning  of  Corah,  Dathan, 

*  Letter  ftom  Baodolpb  to  CeciL     Knox,  p.  342. 
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A.  c.  16G1.  and  Abiram  ;  and  they  had  intended  displaying  a 
prfest  burnt  at  the  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  ele^'a- 
tion  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Huntly  countermanded  that 
edifying  exhibition.  That  Earl  bore  the  royal 
sword  on  that  occasion. 

Upon  the  2d  of  October,  immediately  after  the 
election  of  the  magistrates  of  £dinburgfa»  these. 
with  their  council,  thought  proper  to  make  a  pro- 
clamation, upon  their  own  authority,  "  Chargeing 

all  monkis,  freris,  preistes,  nunnys,  adulteraris, 

fornicatouris,  and  all  sic  filthy  personia,  to  ir- 
**  move  thamcselfis  of  this  toun  and  bounds  thair- 
**  off,  within  24  hcmrs,  under  the  {mne  of  carting 
**  throuch  tlie  toun,  byniing  on  the  cheik,  and 
"  bannissing  the  samyn  for  evir.*** 

The  Queen,  justly  displeased  at  so  illiberal  and 
outrageous  an  assumption  of  her  power,  such  des- 
potic arrogance  over  their  fellow-subjects,  and  such 
an  odious  intermixture  of  sacred  and  execrable  per- 
sons, threatened  witli  the  same  punishment*  fiirCh- 
with  gave  an  order  to  the  council  and  communitj — 
of  Edinburgh   to  discliarge  these  presumpCuou^Bs 
magistrates,  and  to  elect  others,  which  was 
accordingly. 

Bishop  Keith,  from  the  register  <»f  the  town 
ccmiicil  of  Edinburgh,  flatly  contradicts  a  false 
garbled  .iiTount  of  tliis  event,  which  is  given 
both  Knox  and  Buclianan.    "  It  is  not  true,**  ny^ — s 
he,  "  that  it  was  cuslomary  to  make  such  proci^^ 
**  niation  *'  (as  tlie  iiKigistratos  and  ccmncil  mad^-^ 
"  It  is  not  true  tliat  the  magistrates  were  im 
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^  soned,  or  that  the  Queen  desired  that  they  should    A.  c  J66i. 
"  be  put  in  prison.     It  is  not  true  that  there  wa^ 
**  resistance  made  to  the  Queen's  desire  of  making 
"  a  new  election.     It  is  not  true,  by  all  we  can 
"  see,  either  in  the  registers  of  the  privy-council, 
"  or  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  Queen 
^  emitted  at  this  time  any  proclamation  at  all. 
"  But,  besides  the  untruth  of  their  representation," 
continues  he,  "  the  virulence  wherewith  they  adorn 
"  their  narrative  cannot  miss  to  be  offensive  to  all 
**  unprejudiced  readers.     If  either  of  these  two 
^  (historians)  thought  that  the  wicked  and  the 
"  devil  were  only  to  be  found  among  the  Papists 
"  at  that  time,  and  that  the  novel  professors  were 
**  all  angeUcal  persons,  I'm  suspicious  they  have 
**  laboured  under  a  huge  mistake.     Witness  the 
**  scandalous  enormities  of  some  leading  men,  both 
in  the  church  and  state.     The  Queen,  therefore, 
had  very  good  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the 
magistrates- for  enumerating  in  the  list  of  whore- 
mongers, adulterers,  &c.  those  that  were  priests 
•*  and  nuns ;  because  they  plainly  thereby  insti- 
•*  gated  the  minds  of  the  populace  against  herself, 
**  and  those  that  adhered  to  the  ancient  forms  ;  as 
**  if,  for  that  very  thing  alone,  they  had  been  vi- 
^^  cious  and  profligate  persons.     Some  of  those 
^*  whom  Mr.  Knox  is  pleased  to  dignify  by>the 
^  *  appellation  of  professors^  and  godly ^  and  elect, 
^*  were  men  of  as  bad  lives  as  had  ever  been  be- 
*  *  fore.     The  new  opinions  did  not  introduce  a 
•"  •  new  life.     This  practice,  however,  was  not  pe- 
•*  culiar  to  that  period  only  :  for  nothing  has  been 
**  more  ordinary  since  that  time,  than  to  jumble 
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A.  c.  1161.   **  together  the  names  of  such  persons  as  musl  be 

rendered  odious,  with  devils,  atheists*  papiilit 
malignants,  and  other  godless  wretches.     Suck 
expressions  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  uae^ 
by  their  influence  upon  the  thoughtless  part  of 
^<  mankind.*'  *    Lo,  an  honest  historian ! 
Kiiox*»  wild        Knox,  again,  informs  us,  that  *'  the  Devil,  find- 
'^^  ^  ing  his  reins  loose,  ran  forward  in  his  conrse ; 

*^  and  the  Queen  (evil  men  abusing  her  name  and 
authority)  took  upon  her  greater  boldness  than 
she  and  Balaam's  bleating  priests  durst  hafe 
attempted  before  ;  for,  upon  Allhallow-day,  thej 
*^  bended  up  their  mass  with  all  mischievous  aokm- 
nity.     The  ministers,  thereat  offended,  in  plain 
and  public  place,  declared  the  inconvenience  that 
thereupon  would  ensue."     This  mighty  oiatter 
was  debated  in  the  house  of  Mr.  James  MacgilL  It 
was  proi)osed  that  letters  should  be  directed  to 
Geneva,  for  the  decision  of  that  orthodox  diurdi ; 
and  John  Knox  offered  his  service  for  that  pur- 
pose.    But  Secretary  Lethington,   alleging  that 
much  deiKMidcd  on  the  information,  said  he  him- 
self would  write,  and  the  matter  dropped  fat  the 
present.     The  ministers,  however,  still  perasled 
in  their  sentiment,  that  the  prince  or  government 
may  be  com|)ellecl  by  the  jieople  to  comply  with 
what  they  judge  right  and  exi)e<lient.     The  migo* 
rity  of  the  nobility  thought  othen«'ise. 

The  too  great  jiower  and  licentiousness  of  the 
nobles,  und  the  very  limited  {lower  of  the  cnyirn, 
had  long  favouretl  factious,  and  allowed  the  pover- 

*  Kiiih,  p.  lU'i,  .1,  4. 
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fill  subjects  to  omtend  with  eadi  other  in  end-  a.  c  u 
less  feuds,  and  often  in  bloody  frays.    A  fierceness.  '^"■"VT 
of  manners,  and  an  aversion  to  labour  and  indus- 
Isry,  naturally  led  to  rapine  and  freebooting.     The 
laws  were  transgressed  with  impunity.  They  were 
flimsy  nets,  which  the  strong  easily  broke,  and  th& 
weak  crept  through.     These  disorders,  since  the 
death  of  James  V.,  had  increased  to  an  enormous 
height     The  licence  of  the  reformers  had  disor-  Laws  pai 
ganized  the  whole  system  of  government,  and,  '^^ 
from  the  death  of  the  Queen-Regent,  until  the  re- 
turn of  Queen  Mary,  Scotland  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  anarchy;  and,  especially  on  the  borders 
of  England,  pillage  and  freebooting  had  become 
systematical  and  fearless. 

To  restrain  and  punish  those  insufferable  atro« 
cities,  the  Queen  and  council,  on  the  13th  of  Oc^ 
tober,  passed  an  act  for  holding  justice-courts  in 
Jedburgh  and  Dumfries  ;*  and  in  order  to  give  au- 
thority and  effect  to  these  assizes,  an  armament 
was  prepared  of  the  earls,  lords,  barons,  and  fr'ee-' 
holders,  within  the  bounds  of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  • 
neighbouring  constabularies  or  counties,  with  att 
their  followers,  in  full  armour,  and  with  twenty 
days'  provisions,  to  meet  James,  Prior  of  St  An- 
drews and  Pittenweem,  Lieutenant,  at  Lauder,  on 
the  18th  day  of  November,  and  to  pass  forward 
with  him  to  Jedburgh,  &c. 

The  Prior,  protected  by  this  formidable  escort, 
executed  his  commission  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
countrymen.!     A  good  many  of  the  rogues  were 

*  rroclam.  i^ud  Keith^p.  198.  f  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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c.  1661.  hanged ;  houses  that  harboured  them  were  burnt ; 
forty  prisoners  were  carried  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
tried  there ;  and  the  chieftains  of  the  barders  wffe 
obliged  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  to  receive  orders 
from  the  Queen  for  preventing  injustice  and  vio- 
lence for  the  future. 

Knox  insinuates  that  the  Lord  James  waa  wp- 
pointed  for  this  expedition,  as  David  was  by  Sanl 
made  captain  against  tbe  Philistines,  to  be  devoted 
to  destruction  by  his  sovereign.*  And  Buchanan 
says,  because  Lord  James's  innocent  behaviour  was 
distasteful  to  the  Queen  and  her  court,  immerMd 
in  vice,  she  sent  him  upon  this  errand,  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

Bishop  Keith  is  at  great  pains,  from  the  aels  of 
the  privy-council,  and  the  public  records,  to  prove 
the  futility  and  malice  of  these  inuendoes :  **  For, 
1.  Lord  James  was  one  of  the  council  who  ap- 
pointed these  justice-courts.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, receive  his  commission  against  hia  will. 
S.  The  greatness  of  his  escort  not  only  freed 
him  from  personal  danger,  but  was  intended  to 
do  him  honour;  otherwise  the  one  half  of  it 
might  well  have  been  spared.  3.  Buchanan,  to 
magnify  his  patron's  danger,  calls  these  robien 
inhabitants  of  the  English  borders,  whidi  ia 
false.''  Bishop  Keith  adds,  ''  My  readera  wfll 
easily  observe,  by  the  corrections  which  I  have 
made,  from  original  records,  of  almost  all  the 
facts  hitherto  touched  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Knox,  which  l)ear  any  relation  to  their  aove* 
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*  Knoft,  p.  344.     Oudi.  p.  337^. 
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'*  reign  ihe  Queen,  how  grossly,  if  not  maliciously,  A.C  im 
**  they  have  deborded  from  the  truth,  and  how    ^"*nr* 
"  little  ground  posterity  has  to  rely  upon  their  re- 
*^  presentations  in  other  facts,  when  supported  hy 
*'  no  better  authority  than  theirs."  * 

During  the  time  of  the  justiciary  progress,  on 
a  Sunday  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  sudden  noise 
was  heard  in  the  court  of  the  palace ;  the  town 
was  called  to  watch  ;  a  rumour  flew  that  the  Earl 
of  Arran  was  come  with  a  company  to  carry  off 
the  Queen.f  Nothing  was  discovered.  The  Earl 
of  Arran  had  openly  aspired  to  marry  the  Queen. 
Mary  was  not  very  favourably  inclined  to  his 
family ;  and  he  himself,  by  the  most  ridiculous 
imprudence,  in  protesting  against  the  Queen's  en- 
joying the  exercise  of  her  religion,  had  entirely 
forfeited  her  favour.  This  disappointment  preyed  Amm's 
upon  his  reason,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  ^*^' 
strong  nor  sound,  and  he  soon  became  entirely 
frantic.  Labouring  under  this  frenzy,  he  soon 
afterwards  came  to  Knox,  in  great  terror  and  dis- 
may, asserting  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  had  wish- 
ed to  draw  him  into  a  plot,  the  plan  of  which  was 
that  Bothwell  should  put  the  Queen  into  the  hands 
of  Arran  in  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  ;  murder  the 
Lord  James  and  Lethington ;  and  that  then  Both- 
well  and  he  (Arran)  should  have  the  whole  rule. 
Arran  also  wrote,  and  sent  to  the  Queen  this  phan- 
tom of  his  imagination.  This  business  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Queen  and  Privy  Council  at  St. 
Andrews.     The  story  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 

*  Keith,  p.  200.  f  Knox,  p.  300*     Robertson,  voL  iL  p.  70. 
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▲.c  iMi.  craziness  of  a  madman  ;  yet  the  Queen»  for  secu* 
"^  T  --'  rity,  sent  both  Arran  and  Bothwellt  as  abo  Gayin 
Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  to  priaon  for  some 
time ;  and  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  was  taken 
from  the  Dnke  of  Chatelherault»  and  delivered  to 
Captain  Anstruther.* 
Bosde  aboat  There  was  in  town  a  handsome  wench,  called 
^^'  Alison  Craig,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  hamm 
amie  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.f  The  Marquis  DEU 
beuff  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  Lord  Jcriin  of 
Coldingham,  paid  a  visit,  in  masks,  to  the  house 
where  the  said  damsel  abode.  They  were  admit- 
ted the  first  night :  they  repeated  their  visit,  and 
were  refused  entrance :  they  broke  open  the  door, 
and,  in  a  disorderly  manner,  searched  the  house 
fDr  the  female.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Qoeen : 
she  rebiiked  the  rioters  sharply.  The  preachers 
presented  a  flaming  petition  to  the  Queen,  demand* 
ing  exemplary  punishment  for  this  enormous  scan* 
dal.  The  Queen  answered,  **  That  her  unde  the 
*^  Marquis  was  a  stranger,  and  that  he  had  a  yoang 
**  company  with  him  ;  but  that  she  would  take 
**  such  measures  as  should  allow  no  future 
**  of  complaint."  This  answer  might  have 
deemed  satisfactory;  but  Mr.  Knox  (says  Keith) 
**  proceeded  to  insert  such  unseemly  and  offensive 
**  trash,  as,  in  my  opinion,  did  little  become  his 
character  to  repeat,  and  far  less  to  introduce  into 
a  history  of  an  ecclesiastical  reformation.  Such 
**  scandal  might  have  passed  better  in  a  book  of 
**  the  amorous  intrigues  of  a  court."t 

*  Kdoz,  p.  361.      *         f  lUndolph  apui!  KciUi,  p.  SlOi 

t  Keith,  p.  510. 
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During  the  heat  of  the  Reformation,  the  law  of  A.€.  it 
the  strongest  prevailed,  and  the  noWlity  and  ba-    ^***Y^ 
rons,  in  these  stirring  times  (as  Spottiswood  calls 
them),  seized  such  portions  of  the  church-lands  as  Aiifnatio 
came  conveniently  into  their  power.    The  catholic  ^"^"** 
clergy,  dreading  that  the  impetuous  flood  would 
sweep  away  their  whole  livings,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve something  amidst  the  general  wreck,  let  Jeus 
or  long  leases,  of  part  of  their  benefices,  to  their 
powerful  friends.     An  act  of  council  was  passed, 
on  the  22d  December  1561,  sustaining  such,^if^ 
of  kirk-lands  as  had  been  let  since  March  1558, 
to  be  valid  and  legal  until  Whitsunday  1563. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  beneficiaries,  began  to 
reclaim  their  lands  and  benefices  which  had  not 
been  alienated.  "  The  bishops,"  says  Knox,  "  be- 
"  gan  to  grip  again  to  that  which  most  unjustly 
they  called  their  own.  For  the  Earl  of  Arran 
was  discharged  of  St.  Andrews  and  Dunferm- 
line, wherewith  before,  by  virtue  of  a  factory, 
he  had  intromitted  and  meddled,  and  so  were 
many  others.'^*  "  If  there  be  any  thing,"  says 
Bishop  Keith,  *^  in  this  world,  that  can  be  called 
"  Qum  OT  property f  certainly  the  rents  of  the  clergy 
«  were  so,  as  having  been  invested  in  their  per- 
'*  sons  by  all  the  forms  of  right  and  property  a 
''  nation  is  able  to  confer  ;"t  and  it  is  equally  cer* 
tain,  that  the  donors  of  these  rents  meant  they 
should  be  paid  to  such  clergy  as  professed  and  be- 
lieved all,  or  most,  of  those  articles  which  were 
now  condemned,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  which 

*  Knox,  p.  346.  f  Keith,  p.  611. 
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A.  c.  1661.   the  present  bishops  were  depriyed  of  their  livings 
^  ^  ^^    and  benefices. 
QoMTci  be-        An  assembly  of  the  preachers,  with  some  of  the 


Lo^  wd  barons,  convened  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  80th  of 
thtProKiim.  December.  The  privy  council,  the  courtiers,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  refused  to  join  this  meet- 
ing. The  superintendents,  however,  and  some  of 
the  preachers,  waited  on  those  lords  met  in  the  Ab- 
bot's lodgings  of  Holyroodhouse,  where  a  pretty 
sharp  altercation  arose.  The  courtiers  questioned 
the  right  of  the  preachers  to  convene  without  the 
Queen's  leave ;  and  the  preachers  contended  that 
they  had  a  right  to  assemble,  and  that  such  meet- 
ings were  necessary. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  was  presented,  and  its 
ratification  by  the  Queen  was  required ;  but  it  was 
hooted,  and  Secretary  Lethington  characterifled  it 
by  some  vilifying  epithets.  An  extract  of  certain 
articles  from  the  same  book,  for  the  suppression  of 
what  these  doctors  termed  idolatry,  was  proposed* 
with  no  better  success. 

Another  motion  was  made,  for  procuring  a  suit- 
able maintenance  for  the  new  preachers,  which  was 
the  more  favourably  entertained,  that  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  secure  to  the  lords  and  l>arons  the  cfaordi- 
lands,  which  they  had  already  laid  hold  on«  and  abo 
aiTorded  a  prosfK'ct  of  procuring  more  of  the  same 
kind.  After  mature  deliberation  of  the  Queen»  tlie 
council,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  also  haTw 
ing  intercommuned  with  the  prelates  and  other 
ecclesiastical  beneficiaries,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ancient  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  property  should 
retain  two-thirds  of  their  fonner  income ;  and  that 
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the  other  third  of  all  the  benefices  should  be  col-  a.  c.  I66t. 
lected  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Queen's  Ma-    '^  t  ^^ 
jesty,  and  to  begin  upon  the  present  crop  1561.* 
From  that  third,  so  collected,  a  certain  reasonable  Some  pmvi. 
sum  should  be  deducted,  modified^  and  applied  to  ^r  the 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  ministry.     The  re-  ^f*^*^ 
mainder  of  said  sum  was  to  be  retained  by  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  for  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  crown,  and  other  exigencies  of  the 
state.     This  order  was  to  continue  and  stand,  ay 
and  until  further  order  be  taken  by  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Estates.    To  give 
effect  to  this  act  and  decree,  an  order  was  issued, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  beneficiaries,  of 
every  rank,  and  all  persons  holding  ecclesiastical 
property,  should  give  in  an  exact  account  of  the 
whole  rentals  of  their  benefices  to  the  Queen  and 
Lords  of  the  Council,  at  the  times  specified.    Like- 
wise,  the  new  superintendents,  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons,  were  to  give  in  their  names,  and 
a  formal  sufficient  roll  and  memorial,  specifying 
what  may  be  sufficient  and  reasonable  to  sustain 
the  new  ministry. 

After  repeated  orders  and  proclamations,  the 
rentals  of  the  bishopricks  and  principal  religious 
houses,  &c.  were  pretty  well  ascertained  ;  and  de- 
ducting two-thirds  thereof  for  the  old  possessors, 
the  remaining  third,  and  estimating  the  grain  and 
all  things  paid  in  kind,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£72,491  :  13  :  3^  Scots,  equal  to  £6040  :  19  :  5i 
sterling.! 

*  Public  Records,  apud  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  175,  &c. 

t  Keith,  Apf.  p.  188. 
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A.  c  iMi.  We  may  observe,  that  a  pound  Scots  would  then 
have  purchased  as  much  victuals  as  a  pound  ster- 
ling would  purchase  now,  that  is,  twelve  times  as 
much.  This  ratio  is,  however,  about  one-half 
abated,  when  we  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  sil- 
ver, that  is  to  say,  its  weight.  For  at  that  time, 
an  ounce  of  silver  was  estimated  at  thirty  shiUinga 
Scots,  that  is,  thirty  pence  sterling;  whereas  an 
ounce  of  silver  is  now  valued  at  sixty  pence,  or  five 
shillings  sterling. 

There  remains  a  doubt,  whether  the  ancient  be- 
neficiaries,  or  their  own  factors,  collected  their  own 
shares  ;  or  whether  the  Queen's  collectors  uplifted 
the  whole,  and  then  accounted,  in  their  own  way, 
to  the  beneficiaries.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
probable,  as  the  ecclesiastics  who  did  not  conform 
to  the  new  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  often  ill- 
treated  by  the  comptrollers  and  collectors  of  the 
Mor.ki  ne.  fhiits  of  the  benefices.  It  likewise  appears,  that 
the  poor  monks  and  friars  were  shamefully 
glected  by  the  abbots  and  other  superiors  who 
formed  to  the  new  creed. 

It  might  have  been  presumed  that  the 
preachers  at  least  would  have  been  handsomely  and 
regularly  paid,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  per- 
sons apiMiinted  to  regulate  the  salaries,  or  modify, 
as  It  was  called,  the  stipends  of  the  new  evangi^ 
lists,  were  the  leading  men  among  the  godly,  mnA 
whom  tlie  preachers  formerly  seemed  to  sway  with 
absolute  authority.  These  were  the  Lord  James, 
now  Eurl  of  Mnr,  the  Earls  of  Argjie  and  Mor- 
ton, and  Secretary  Lictliington.  The  paymaster 
was  the  zealous  and  godly  Wishart  of  Pittarrow ; 
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and  100  merks  Scots,  that  is,  £5  :  11 : 1  sterling,   a.  a  1561. 
was  the  ordinaiy  allowance  for  the  generality  of    ^^  » '^'' 
ministers.*    To  a  few  choice  ones,  300  merks  were 
assigned  ;  the  superintendents  got  perhaps  a  trifle 
more.    £24,000  Scots  was  the  pitiful  sum  allotted 
for  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  new  ministry .f 

Can  there  be  a  better  or  more  convincing  proof  Preachen 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ; .  *^^t^^J 
that  they  were  destitute  of  every  principle  of  ho-  ■"°'"" 
noiir,  honesty,  or  religion ;  and  that  their  sole  mo- 
tive for  embarking  in  overturning  the  religion  and 
government  of  their  country,  was  sordid  avarice  ? 
For  if  there  had  been  the  least  sincerity  in  their 
pretended  zeal  for  the  new  doctrines,  they  never 
would  have  abandoned  the  persons,  to  whom  they 
believed  they  owed  their  instruction  and  illumina- 
tion, to  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  starvation. 

The  lords  and  barons  were  now  in  a  fair  train 
for  obtaining  almost  the  whole  church  property ; 
for  as  the  bishops  and  abbots  died  out,  the  great 
families  got  their  sons,  though  laicks,  and  ofttimes 
boys,  appointed  to  the  vacancies.  Several  abbots, 
by  conforming  to  the  new  mode  of  religion,  got 
their  abbacies  transferred  to  them,  or  erected  into 
temporal  lordships,  inherited  by  their  children  ot 
friends.  J  Diu-ing  the  Queen's  troubles,  many  were 
forfeited,  and  given  to  some  of  the  ascendant  party. 
Thus  the  lords,  when  they  got  possession,  or  a  fair 
prospect  of  what  they  aimed  at,  neglected  the  in-- 
8trument&  of  their  sacrilegious  gain,  and  left  them 


*  Knox,  p.  352.  f  Robertjon,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

X  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  191. 
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A.  c  1661.  exposed  to  misery,  and  the  contenipt  of  the  popu* 
lace.  Knox  raged  and  remonstrated  in  vain.  **  I 
**  see,"  says  he,  "  two  parts  gpi%'en  to  the  Devil, 
*'  and  one  third  divided  between  God  and  the  De- 
vil; and,  ere  long,  the  Devil  shall  have  three 
parts  of  the  third.  Wlio  would  have  thought 
that,  when  Joseph  ruled  Egypt,  that  his  brethren 
*'  should  have  travelled  for  victuals,  and  have  »- 
*^  turned  with  empty  sacks.*'*  He  even  seems  dis- 
posed, in  his  anger,  to  make  a  present  to  his  infer- 
nal Majesty  of  his  former  godly  friend  and  pillar 
of  the  Congregation,  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  who 
had  been  totally  perverted  by  handling  the  cash. 
Knox'i  pioui  "  The  good  Laird  of  Pittarow,'*  says  he,  **  was  an 
Sld^fHcDd^  ^  *'  earnest  professor  of  Christ ;  but  the  great  Devil 
"  receive  the  coinptroller."+ 

Pittarrow,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
reputation  for  honesty ;  for  we  see  a  strong  petition 
against  him,  i)rescnted  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
]4th  of  December  1363,  by  Decin  Adam  Fonnan, 
formerly  Prior  of  the  Carthusians,  near  Perth  ;t 
Evcrj  one  which  iK'titioH  bitterly  complains  that,  notwith- 
for  hiniMif.  standing  the  re{H^ated  orders  of  her  Highness  the 
Queen,  to  answer  the  said  Dean  "  of  the  frutes**  of 
said  place,  yet  tliat  order  had  iK^en  neglected,  to  the 
great  hurt  of  Dean  Adam,  and  the  other  poor  and 
sick  brethren  belonging  to  that  monastery.  There 
was  a  similar  supplication  presented,  on  the  18th 
of  January  ld63«  against  Mark,  Coinmendator  of 
Newbottle,  shewing  that  he  had  intromitted  with 


"   Knox,  p.  »5:i.  f  Ibid.  p.  .V>X 

X  Keith,  Appendix,  p.  I'll,  192. 
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the  **  hale  fruits  of  the  said  Abbey ;"  and,  for  three   a.  c.  iMt 
years  bypast,  had  not  given  the  petitioners  (monks 
of  that  Abbey)  one  penny  to  live  on. 

The  grand  gulphs  that  swallowed  up  the  Queen's 
share  of  the  thirds  were  pensions,  given  gratis  by 
the  Queen  to  those  about  the  court,  and  remittances 
of  Aeir  thirds  to  several  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
&C. ;  of  which  last  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  always 
sure  to  obtain  the  thirds  of  his  priories  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Pittenweem.*  The  Earl  of  Argyle  like- 
wise comes  in  for  a  good  large  share,  and  the  Lord 
Erskine  for  no  less.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  pen*, 
sioners,  both  of  Church  and  State,  were  mostly 
such  as  followed  the  new  form  of  religion. 

Moreover,  the  Queen,  with  advice  of  her  coun- 
cil, ordained  that  the  rents  and  duties  within  free 
burghs,  or  other  towns  pertaining  to  chaplainries, 
prebendaries,  or  convents,  together  with  the  rents 
of  the  friar-lands,  wherever  they  be,  shall  be  up- 
lifted by  persons  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  and 
applied  to  the  support  of  hospit^s,  schools,  and 
other  pious  uses,  as  shall  seem  best  to  her  High- 
ness, by  advice  of  her  council.f  And  knowing  that 
no  places  can  be  more  commodious  for  such  hospi- 
tals, and  schools  or  colleges,  than  the  convents  that 
have  not  been  demolished,  her  Highness  orders  the 
provosts  and  bailies  of  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Inver- 
ness, Glasgow,  and  other  burghs  of  this  realm,  to 
uphold  and  keep  in  repair  the  said  convents  of  fri- 
aries yet  undemolished,  together  with  their  yards, 
orchards,  and  other  pertinents,  from  the  funds  be- 

*  Keith,  App.  p.  188.        f  Knox,  p.  351.    Keith,  App.  p.  HO. 
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A.ci5^  longing  to  them;  and  that  they  apply  the  said 
places  and  rentals  for  behoof  of  said  towns,  until 
the  Queen's  Majesty  be  further  advised*  and  take 
final  order  in  such  things. 

5?^!f^'!^        It  is  likely  that  this  order  was  not  long,  if  ever, 

iiD|irofiaa  by  ^  ^ 

the  Mv  order  adhered  to.*  Those  places  probably  shared  the 
^^^  same  fate  of  the  other  religious  foundations,  that 
is,  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  aristocracy.  It 
were  an  easy  matter  to  prove,  that  if  the  religwn 
and  religious  institutions  had  continued  in  Soot- 
land  as  they  were  at  the  death  of  James  V.,  eor- 
recting  certain  abuses,  particularly  the  improper 
choice  and  appointment  of  the  dignified  deigy, 
Scotland  had  at  this  day  been  more  learsed,  more 
wealthy,  more  virtuous  and  happy,  than  it  is*  The 
clergy  lived  on  the  lands  which  yielded  their  in* 
come ;  the  monasteries  cultivated  and  improved  the 
grounds  allotteti  to  them  ;  a  numerous  healthy  and 
happy  tenantry  rented  their  lands  at  an  easy  rate ; 
the  abbeys  and  convents  afforded  education  to  such 
as  were  desirous  of  it ;  they  exercised  the  greatest 
hospitality  to  strangers  and  decayed  gentlemen; 
and  they  were  the  constant  and  charitable  refuge 
of  the  poor.  The  clergy  were  also  the  surest 
source  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  State  in  great 
gencies.  Are  their  revenues  now  better  expended 
by  those  who  carry  a  considerable  portion  ot  tbeni 
out  of  the  count  n%  and  s|)end  them  in  luxury  and 
gaming,  on  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and  -— ^^-^  ? 

S<*otlan(K  like  every  feudal  kingdom,  had  kmg 
lieeii  torn  and  convulsed  by  interior  factions,  jan» 

•  S..Y  Vol.  I.  p.  35d,  of  this  HiMory. 
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and  contentions  among  the  nobles  and  chieftains.  A.  c  isas. 
These  heart-burnings,  since  the  arrival  of  the    *^  i"--^ 
Qaeen,  had  been  hushed  amidst  the  general  joy, 
and  the  gaiety  and  festivity  of  the  Court ;  but 
the  ^nbers  only  slept  under  the  ashes,  and  when 
stirred  again,  and  some  new  ftiel  added,  burst  out 
into  a  flame.    Lord  Ogilvy  and  Sir  John  Gknidon,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  had  had  a  dis* 
pate  about  some  landed  property.    They  rencoun* 
tered'  each  other  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  at*^ 
tended  by  their  retainers  :  a  scuffle  ensued,  during 
whidi  Ogilvy  was  severely  wounded.   This  offellce 
could  not  be  passed  over.    Sir  John  was  impri-  ^l^^ 
soned  ;  b&t^  impatient  of  a  punishment  which,  from  breaks  wud. 
remissness  of  justice  in  latter  times,  was  deemed 
rigorous  and  severe,  he  escaped  from  his  prison, 
and  returned  to  his  friends,  discontented  and  mur- 
muring against  the  Lord  James,  now  created  Earl 
oi  Mar,  to  whose  counsel  he  attributed  the  sup* 
posed  affront  he  had  sustained. 

The  Earl  of  Huntly,  by  his  hereditary  property,  Hundy  in. 
and  the  favour  of  former  Kings,  had  become  the  i^,d****".i 
most  opulent  and  powerful  subject  in  Scotland. 
He  had  been  appointed  the  Lieutenant  of  all  the 
comities  beyond  the  Forth.  Amongst  other  acces- 
sions of  wealth,  he  had  been  allowed,  for  many 
years,  to  retain  the  lands  annexed  to  the  earldoms 
of  Mar  and  Murray.  He  had  for  some  time  past 
beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  extraordinary  favour 
and  authority  which  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews  had 
obtained  at  court ;  and  to  which,  not  without  rea- 
son, he  imagined  he  himself  had  a  preferable  title. 
This  displeasure  was  greatly  increased  when  he 
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A.C.  166^   learned  that  the  estates  of  Mar,  together  with  the 
T'yT'^    title,  had  been  conferred  on  the  Prior.  He  frowned 

irho  u  first 

nude  Kail     at  the  introduction  of  a  formidable  and  disairree- 

at   \i 

*        able  neitrhbour  into  the  heart  of  his  estates. 

Meantime,   the   Queen  set  out  on  a  progress 
through  some  parts  of  the  north,  accompanied  by 
the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  with  Maitland*  and 
some  other  courtiers  of  the  day.     The  Earl  of 
Huntly  would  have  been  most  happy  to  have  wel* 
corned  the  Queen  into  his  ample  territories,  and  to 
have  contributed  all  he  could  to  her  safety  and  to 
her  comfort ;  but  he  naturally  disliked  her  atten- 
dants.    He,  however,  together  with  his  hidy,  met 
the  Queen's  Majesty  at  Aberdeen,  accompanied  her 
to  Buchan,  and  again  met  her  at  Rothiemay.    The 
Countess  of  Huntly  was  a  lady  of  great  address, 
and  exerte<l  all  her  skill  and  influence  to  incline 
the  Queen  to  pardon  her  son,  Sir  John  Gordon ; 
but  the  Queen  was  too  nnich  under  the  power  of 
Mar,  to  grant  her  huinl>lo  and  reasonable  petition. 
She  ix^remptorily  ordered  that  he  should  deliver 
himself  again  to  ward,  and  there  to  wait  her  cle- 
mencv.     What  made  the  command  still  more  un- 
palatable,  he  was  to  be  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
Stirling,  the  keeping  of  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Erskine,  the  Prior's  uncle.     Sir  John,  however, 
seemed  at  first  to  olx^y  the  harsh  order ;  but  his 
high  spirit  revolting,  he  broke  from  liis  guards, 
and  hastened  to  defend  his  cause  by  arms.     The 
Queen,  upon  hearing  of  Sir  Johifs  disobedience, 
n*fusetl  to  ItMlge  in  IIuntly*s  cattle  of  Strathbogie* 
but  procivded  directly  to  Inverness.     There  she 
demanded  adniittaiu*e  into  the  castle,  but  was 
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ftised.     She,  however,  by  means  of  her  guard  and  A.-c  iws- 
some  of  the  neighbouring  clans,  who  flew  to  her    ^  ^ 
assistance,  forced  the  castle,  and  put  the  governor 
to  death,  for  his  treasonable  insolence. 

It  is  alleged,  that  upon  this  occasion  further  en- 
croachments were  made  upon  Himtly's  possessions, 
which  still  more  exasperated  his  rage.  The  earl- 
dom of  Mar,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  Erskine,  who  pretended  to  have 
some  claim  to  it ;  and  to  indemnify  the  Prior,  the  ^^  E^rf 
earldom  of  Murray,  with  its  lands  (which  the  Earl  ^  Aiurwy. 
of  Huntly  had  been  allowed  to  possess  since  the 
year  1548),  was  bestowed  on  the  Lord  James. 

Returning  towards  Aberdeen,  the  Queen  de- 
manded the  castles  of  Findlater  and  Auchindown, 
which  were  refused  ;  but  the  Earl,  to  shew  some 
obedience,  sent  the  keys  of  both  to  the  Queen.  She, 
however,  had  previously  despatched  a  party  of  soU 
diers,  with  orders  either  to  break  open  or  to  block- 
ade the  place  of  Findlater  ;  which  party  Sir  John 
Gordon  attacked  during  the  night,  slew  some,  and 
disarmed  the  rest. 

Every  thing  now  breathed  rebellion  and  civil 
war.  The  Earl  of  Huntly,  stripped  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  the  crown  had  bestowed  on  him  as 
the  reward  of  his  services,  conceived  that,  by  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  his  family  was  devoted  to 
destruction ;  and,  despising  the  summons  to  appear 
before  the  Queen  and  her  council,  he  collected  his 
adherents,  and  marched  towards  Aberdeen. 

The  Queen,  by  proclamation,  had  summoned  all 
the  fighting  men  of  Stirlingshire,  Fife,  Angus, 
Meams,  and  Strathern,  to  be  in  Aberdeen  on  the 
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L  a  1603.  5th  of  October,  and  to  remain  there  for  twenty 
^  ^  "^  days.  Her  army,  in  number  and  prowess,  (says 
Knox)  far  surpassed  that  of  Huntly,  which  wa« 
now  posted  at  Corrichie,  fifteen  miles  from  Aber- 
xit  of  deen.  Murray  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  S8th 
^'"^^^^  of  October.  His  northern  associates  began  the 
onset,  but  soon  fled.  Huntly's  men  too  loosely 
followed  in  pursuit ;  but,  falling  in  with  a  firmer 
battalion,  under  the  command  of  the  Master  of 
Lindsay,  were  repulsed.  Meanwhile  Murray's  in- 
gitives  rallied,  and  in  their  turn  pursued  and  killed 
many  of  Huutly's  defeated  party.  The  Earl  him- 
self was  either  trodden  down,  or  basely  assassina- 
ted when  taken.  His  two  sons,  John  and  Adam, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  former  was  summa- 
rily beheaded,  or  rather  butchered,  by  an  unskilful 
executioner.  Adam,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was 
^^y  pardoned.  The  EarFs  dead  body  was  conveyed 
m  bodj  kept  to  Ediuburgli  by  sea,  and  kept  unburied  in  the 
Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse  until  the  May  following, 
when  an  indictment  of  high  treason  before  the 
Parliament  was  exhibited  against  him.  Thus, 
Queen  Mary,  ever  unfortunate,  and  misled  by  the 
I)ersons  whom  she  trusted,  allowed  a  noble  and 
renowned  family,  the  most  sincerely  attached  to 
her  interest,  to  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  des- 
truction, by  putting  the  management  of  her  king* 
dom  into  the  hands  of  the  black-hearted  and  mor* 
tal  enemy  of  that  family,  as  well  as  of  herself. 
The  Earl  of  Huntly's  friends  afiinn,  with  great 
api)earance  of  truth,  that  "  the  true  occasion  of 
''  the  conflict  of  Corrichie,  and  of  all  the  troubles 
''  which  happened  to  the  Gonlons.  was  the  sincere 
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and  loyal  affection  they  had  to  the  Queen's  pre-  a«€.  164 
servation ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  they  say,  that 
^'the  Earl  of  Huntly  gathered  these  forces  at  her 
*^  Majesty's  own  desire,  to  free  her  from  the  Earl 
••  of  Murray's  power,"  *  which  he  had  extorted 
from  herself. 

But  what  seems  to  prove  the  inveterate  hatred 
and  malice  of  Murray  and  his  party,  is  the  outra- 
geous manner  of  proceeding  against  Lord  Gordon, 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Huntly.  That 
young  nobleman,  after  the  tragical  death  and  bar- 
barous  treatment  of  the  remains  of  his  father,  fled 
for  protection  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault ;  but,  by  the  Queen's  order  (that  is, 
doubtless,  by  an  order  extorted  by  the  insidious 
Murray),  he  was  detained  prisoner  by  the  same 
Duke,  in^  his  house  of  Kinneil ;  and  after  her  Ma- 
jestys  and  her  base  brother's  return,  the  Lord 
Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
xm  the  28th  of  November ;  and  on  the  8th  day  of 
February  thereafter,  was  brought  forth  to  a  pub- 
lic trial  for  his  life,  as  having  been  art  and  part 
in  his  father's  treasonable  practices.  So  unblush- 
ingly  regardless  were  his  enemies  of  the  common 
forms  of  justice  observed  in  the  criminal  trials  of 
the  meanest  culprits,  that  no  indictment  w^  pre- 
ferred against  him;  nor  was  he  served  with  any  un- 
til the  day  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  (so 
miscalled).  We  do  not  find  it  alleged  that  he  was 
in  the  field  of  Corrichie ;  and  yet,  such  was  the 
overbearing  power,  as  well  as  malevolence,  of  his 

*  Keith,  p.  229. 
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A.  c  ift69.  enemies^  that  he  was  quickly  found  guilty  of  high 
^^  J  —^    treason^  and  condemned  "  to  be  hangit  whil  he 
i^^or-     «  ^QP  deidy  drawn»  quarterit,  and  deinainit  as  ane 
demned;  but  <«  trator»   at  ourc  SoveranU  plesor.'*     The  last 
tbc  Queen,     clause  iu  the  sentence  was  the  only  thing  that 
saved  the  life  of  this  noble  person  ;  for  the  QueeDy 
justly  commiserating  the  misfortunes  which  had 
of  late  befallen  his  family,  was  pleased  to  suapend 
his  execution.      He  was  remanded,  first  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  sent  priaoner 
to  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  there  to  remain  till  her 
pleasure  should  be  farther  known.    It  is,  it  seems, 
recorded  in  7Vi^  Lices  of  the  Lards  ChanceUorM^ 
that  this  nobleman  narrowly  escaped  death  upoa 
a  false  warrant  from  the  Queen,  so  resolved  were 
his  enemies  on  his  death. 
15G3.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Knox,  who  had  spent 

much  of  his  breath  in  railing  against  the  catholic 
clergy,  had  something  to  rectify  in  his  own  order. 
Pmui  Meih-  Paul  Mcffan  or  Methven,  who,  it  seems,  bad  but 
luding.  little  of  a  virtue  strongly  recommended  by  an  an- 
cient apostle  of  liis  name,  had,  in  the  absence  of 
his  wife,  caused  another  to  supply  her  place.  This 
ImcksUding  had  come  to  light  by  the  appearance 
of  a  child,  for  which  no  other  father  could  be  pio» 
ducod.  Paul  was  accused,  but  sturdily  denied, 
and  offered  to  give  his  public  purgation.  The  fact, 
however,  was  so  clearly  substantiated,  that  PanI 
found  it  necessary  to  abscond,  and  was  publidy 
excommunicated.  He,  notwithstanding,  entered 
the  ministry  among  his  brethren  in  England,  who 
eithor  were  unac({iiainted  with  his  history,  or  were 
less  siTU|)ulous. 
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Mr.  Knox  now  finds  out,  what  had  not  occur<^  a.  c  iset. 
red  to  his  memory  while  he  was  tongue-beating  '—  r  ^^ 
the  ancient  clergy,  viz.  **  that  Paul's  aberration  did 
^  nowise  prejudge  the  authority  of  the  doctrine 
^  which  he  taught ;  as  the  treason  of  Judas,  the 
•'  adultery  of  David,  and  the  abnegation  of  Peter, 
"  did  derogate  nothing  from  the  glory  of  Christ's 
"  evangeU  nor  yet  the  doctrine  which  before  they 
^  had  taught."  ♦ 

Knox  also  foi^ets  the  defence  that  Paul  Meffan  p^^y^  ^^^ 
might  have  brought  forward  from  the  new  creed,  ^^®  "«^ 
viz.  ^^  That  they  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his 
"  beloved  Son,  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Holy 
"  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away 
"  from  the  state  of  grace ;  although  they  may  fall 
"  into  grievous  sin,  and,  for  a  time,  continue  there- 
'*  in,  have  their  hearts  hardened,  and  scandalize 
**  others."!  Now,  as  Mr.  Knox  allows,  that  no 
man,  in  the  beginning  of  the  evangel,  was  judged 
more  fervent  and  more  upright  than  Paul  Mefian, 
might  not  the  said  Paul  have  pleaded,  that  then, 
truly  believing,  he  had  been  certainly  assured  that 
he  was  in  the  state  of  grace,:}:  and  that,  notwith- 
standing his  backsliding,  he  had  not  fallen  away 
from  that  happy  state  ?  I  leave  to  the  disciples 
of  Knox  to  reconcile  those  inconsistencies. 

Knox  informs  us,  *^  that,  at  Easter  1563,  the 
♦*  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Prior  of  Whithorn, 
'^  and  others  in  divers  places  of  the  realm,  had 
**  again  erected  the  idol  of  the  mass,  and  that  the 
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▲.  c  1563.  «  brethren,  universally  offended,  and  espying  that 

the  Queen's  proclamation  did  but  delude  them, 
determined  to  put  to  their  own  hands.  And  so 
^^^  "  some  priests  in  the  west  were  apprehended ;  in- 
cucute  kwi.    €t  timation  made  unto  others,  as  to  the  Abbot  of 

Crosraguel,  the  Parson  of  Sanquhar,  &c  that 
they'*  (the  Congregation)  ^^  would  neither  com- 
plain to  the  Queen  nor  the  Council,  but  wouM 
execute  the  punishment  that  God  hath  appointed 
to  idolaters  in  his  law,  by  such  means  as  they 
might,  whenever  such  delinquents  should  be  ap» 
**  prehended."  *  Such  was  the  tolerance  of  the 
reformers. 

The  Queen  sent  for  Knox,  and  asked  him  if  he 
meant  to  take  the  sword  out  of  her  hand.  John 
answered,  *'  That  the  sword  of  justice  was  God*8 ; 
**  and  if  she  refused  to  wield  it  **  (as  his  party 
wished)  **  others  would  not  let  it  sleep  in  its  scab* 
"  bard." 

The  Scottish  nation,  wishing  the  Crown  to  d^ 
scend  in  the  direct  line  from  their  ancient  kingly 
and  n  considerable  party  in  England,  who  looked 
upon  Mary  as  the  lieir-api>arent  of  the  English 
throne,  were  all  eagerly  desirous  of  her  marriage 
RiTftiiuiton   As  slic  wns  tlio  uiost  bcautiful  and  the  most 


M*Ty.  complislaMl  Princess  of  the  age,  was  already  in 

]N)ssession  of  a  {powerful  and  ancient  kingdom,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
another  still  more  powerful  and  more  opulent 
kingdom,  many  ccnnpi'titors  started,  emulous  of 
obtaining  so  illustrious  a  prize.    The  King  of  Swe- 

*   Knox.  )i.  3JI2-J83 
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den  had  9ent  an  ambassador  to  solicit  the  hand  of  A.  c  iM 
the  Scottish  Queen.*  The  embassy  was  honour-  '""^•'^ 
ably  and  politely  received,  but  no  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  suit.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  which  had  for  ks  object  the  marriage  of 
the  Cardinal's  niece  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  third  son  of  Ferdinand,  with  a  dowry  of  the 
comity  of  Tyrol,  worth  thirty  thousand  franks  per 
annum.f  Philip  II.  KiAg  of  Spain,  employed  his 
ambassador  at  Paris  to  solicit  the  Princess  of  Lor- 
rain  to  procure  the  amiable  Queen  of  Scotland  for 
his  800  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  all  his  extensive 
dominions.:]: 

Catharine  of  Medicis,  Mary's  mother-in-law,  to 
avert  the  danger  to  which  France  might  be  ex- 
posed from  either  of  these  alliances,  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Austrians,  or  the  resources  of 
the  house  of  Lorrain,  despatched  Castlenau,  offer- 
ing Mary  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  her 
former  husband, ||  which  Duke  soon  after  mounted 
the  throne  of  France. 

Mary  had  sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that 
the  King  of  Spain's  offer  was  by  far  the  most  flat- 
tmng,  as  well  as  the  most  eligible ;  but  the  fear 
of  a  total  breach  with  the  Queen  of  England ;  of 
diminishing  the  good-will  of  the  English  nation, 
and  risking  her  succession  to  that  throne ;  as  also 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  her  own  Scottish 
subjects,  caused  her  to  pause,  and  not  easily  to 
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A.cises.   consent  to  the  proposal,  however  flattering  and 
^"^  ^  '^-^    desirable.     She  was  also  most  probably  discou- 
raged from  entertaining  those  high  prospects  b}' 
the  melancholy  death  of  her  uncle  the  Duke  of 
of^thTDlikT  ^'^s^*  who  had  been  treacherously  assassinated  by 
of  Gttiic       one  of  his  own  attendants,  Jean  Poflrot  de  Mere.^ 
The  Duke  of  Guise,  even  in  the  judgment  of  his 
enemies,  was  the  most  accomplished  prince,  and 
the  greatest  general  of  his  time.     He  died  on  the 
24th  February  1563.     Mary  could  not  hope  to 
bring  about  any  of  those  foreign  alliances  when 
deprived  of  the  eminent  diplomatic  and  military 
talents  of  that  great  man,  having  now  no  similar 
patron  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  Parliament  was  held  on  the  S6th  of  May. 
The  Earldom  of  Murray  was  confirmed  to  the 
Prior  of  St.  Andrews.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  (as 
we  have  noticed)  was  attainted,  as  were  also  some 
of  his  friends  and  dejiendents.  Many  of  that  name 
were  imprisone<l  in  different  places.  The  attain- 
der of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  some  of  his 
complices  in  the  nmrder  of  Cardinal  Beaton* 
reversed.  The  act  of  oblivion,  the  eighth  in  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  received  the  royal  sanction* 
in  condescension  to  the  humble  petition  of  the 
Lords,  made  u|M)n  their  knees  ;  but  with  this  sal- 
vo, that  the  sanction  of  said  clause  should  not  be 


AFmrlU. 
mcut. 


*  The  AilinirmI  C  olligni,  the  chief  a(  the  PioictUiilt,  and 
ch«  fBiiioui  |*rf>ir»unt  minister,  vere  charged  «iih  hiring  coBlmfd  tkii 
dcr.     lUndiilph  wntri  to  i'ccil,   U(  April  IAC3,  ihfti  Ben, 
I*«ihrot,  fAinting  in  hii  ro<iluiion«  «ay«,  **  Allei  vout  en  prmnca 
**  Angr«  «iiut  AteuicnmL**     Thr  |iArty  cirny  this  chAr|(e.     C*oIli|pu 
wicked  dec«l  ;  but  Knns  esultin|{lj  maket  it  a  riiiblc  judgncni  oi 
mighty,  and  t€tm%  to  approre  the  deed. 


la 
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deemed  any  ratification  of  the  rest  of  that  treaty^   a.  c.  1563« 
which  the  Queen  never  would  nor  could  grant.         '^  i  — ^ 

The  Queen,  being  dunned  by  the  preachers,  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  prosecute  and  imprison  both 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Prior  of 
Whithorn,  for  celebrating  mass,  contrary  to  a  forced 
proclamation.*  The  Lords  did  not  insist  on  any 
farther  concessions  to  the  new  tenets  and  modes  of 
religion,  which  might  have  hindered  grants  which 
they  deemed  of  more  importance.  They  had  put 
themselves  in  a  fair  train  for  obtaining  by  degrees 
ihe  church  property,  their  principal  aim  in  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  preachers  let  loose  their  tongued  in  the  BiU  Knox  and 
Ungsgate  language,  which  they  richly  possessed^  m^"^^ 
The  pulpits  were  thumped,  and  the  churches  and 
echoes  rang  with  declamations  against  idolatry^ 
and  against  the  apostate  lords,  who  had  deserted 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  with  dismal  presages 
of  the  Queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner  and  a 
papist.  Knox  solemnly  renounced  the  friendship 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  demanded  punishment 
by  the  civil,  law  upon  adultery,  fornication,  &c., 
which  (not  much  to  the  honour  of  his  wide-spread 
reformation),  he  said,  in  this  realm,  did  so  abound, 
that  sin  is  reputed  to  be  no  sin.f 

Whilst  the  Queen  was  at  Stirling,  mass  was  a» 
usual  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  Holyroodhouse ; 
and  many  of  those  persons  who  still  adhered  to 
the  Catholic  faith  repaired  thither  to  perform  their 
wonted  devotions.  X     But  many  of  the  brethren  be- 

•  Knox.  ]>  387.  t  ^^i^  ^  ^^'  t  ^bid.  p.  393. 
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A.  c.  1609.  ing  sore  offended  hy  this  heterodox  practice,  eoo- 
"^  >  ~^    suited  how  they  might  redress  such  enormitj; 
and  some  of  the  most  zealons  and  upright  in  reli« 
Diitiiibthe    gion  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Abbejr.   The 
i^^J^^       mob,  therefore,  rushed  in,  and,  in  a  tumultuona 
'^^^  manner,   interrupted   the  service,   and  gave  the 

greatest  alarm  to  the  audience.  Andrew  AmH 
strong  and  Patrick  Cranstoun,  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders, were  seized,  and  a  day  appointed  finr  their 
trial. 

Knox,  who  deemed  their  cause  too  meritarions 
not  to  embark  in  it  himself,  and  to  screen  the  ac- 
cused from  danger,  wrote  a  circular  letter*  mim« 
moning  all  the  true  professors  of  the  new  doctrines, 
and  all  who  cared  for  the  preservation  of  the 
church  amidst  these  imminent  dangers,  to 
ble  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of  October,  the  day 
of  the  trial,  to  comfort  and  assist  in  setting  fiir* 
ward  the  true  religion.  Copies  of  this  circular  were 
des|>atched  to  every  town  and  province.  One  of 
those  letters  was  laid  hold  on,  and  sent  to  the 
Queen.  It  was  construed  by  the  cabinet  oouodl 
as  importing  treason,  and  Knox  was  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  that  crime.  The  nobility  were  invited 
to  assemble,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  greater  iO> 
lemnity  to  the  trial.  Luckily  for  Knox,  his  judges 
had  all  been  involved  in  similar  guilt ;  and  John 
could  have  retorted  an  accusation  of  usurping  and 
defying  the  Queen's  authority  upon  every  one  of 
them.  Knox,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
acquitte<L  and  the  regal  authority  despised.*    The 

•  Knox,  p.  493.     Till  nobility  abv>lTc«l  John  Knoi,  and  pnbfd  God 
fur  lii«  muHtMty. 
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r^al  power  was  surely  low  enough,  when  Ki  k 
durst  assert  with  impunity,  that  **  there  were  >re 
^  evident  eigns  of  obdurwy  and  hardei  9 

*'  em  m  the  Queen,  than  Peter  could  I  ve  d 
^  in  Simon  Magus.  Every  idolater  ought  to  i  * 
*'  the  death ;  hut  the  Queen  is  an  idolater.'*  *  The 
consequence  was  easily  drawn.  Railing  against 
the  dreaded  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  a  Catho- 
lic prince,  Knox  says,  **  Note  the  day,  and  bear 
"  witness  hereafter,  my  lords,  whenever  the  nobi- 
*^  lity  of  Scotland,  who  profess  the  Lord  Jesus, 
**  consents  that  an  infidel  (and  all  papists  are  in* 
<<  fidels)  shall  be  head  to  our  sovereign,  ye  do  as 
^  far  as  in  you  lieth  to  banish  Christ  Jesus  from 
^  this  realm ;  yea,  to  bring  Ood's  vengeance  upon 
**  the  country,"  f 

The  Queen  called  Knox,  and  reproved  him  for 
meddling  with  things  that  he  had  no  concern  with. 
But  Knox  had  concern  with  every  thing ;  and,  by 
his  rude,  blustering,  wild,  and  fanatical  jargon, 
drew  tears  in  abundance  from  a  lady  and  a  queen, 
in  whose  defence,  if  chivalry  had  been  left  in  the 
land,  a  thousand  swords  had  leapt  from  their  scab^ 
bards,  to  chastise  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  in- 
sulting savage. 

The  Queen  now,  from  the  acquittal  of  Knox 
for  writing  his  seditious  letter,  seeing  still  more 
dearly  the  opposition  that  would  be  made  to  her 
contracting  a  marriage  with  any  foreign  or  Catho- 
lic prince,  was  the  more  solicitous  to  continue  on 
good  terms  with  Elizabeth,  though  she  very  well 

t  Knox,  p.  412.  t  Ibid.  p.  389^391. 
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A.  a  ises.  saw,  that  Queen  meant  only  to  amuse  her,  and  to 
^  ^  ^"    throw  difficulties  in  the  way.*    Meantime,  Franor^ 

rrom  Franee.  jealous  of  too  Strict  amity  betwixt  the  Queens  of 
England  and  Scotland,  sent  an  embassy  to  Mary, 
requesting  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland ;  and  in  order  to  in- 
duce her  thereto,  the  arrears  of  her  dowry  were 
instantly  paid,  and  punctual  remittances  promised 
for  the  time  coming.  Pensions  and  privilqpes  for- 
merly granted  to  Scotchmen  were  to  be  restored, 
or  even  extended.f 

These  offers,  coming  from  her  mother-in-law, 
Mary  considered  as  proceeding  more  from  selfish- 
ness than  from  real  kindness  ;  and  therefore  paid 

EUiMbeih*t  little  attention  to  them.  Yet  these  overtures  from 
France  probably  induced  Elizabeth  to  proniiae,  by 
her  resident  Randolph,  that  if  Mary  consented  to 
be  directed  in  her  marriage  by  the  counsel  of  Eli* 
zabeth,  that  Princess  would  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  Mary's  right  to  the  succession  of 
the  English  Oown ;  and  to  have  that  right  d^ 
clured,  if  it  were  found  just  and  legal4 

After  much  affected  reserve  and  mystery,  Eliia* 
Ix'th  ventured  to  propose,  as  husband  to  a  Queen 
courted  by  so  many  Princes,  Robert  Lord  Dudkyi 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  own  fi^ 
vonrite,  or  rather  paramour.|| 

l^liat  pro{K>sal  was  no  less  degrading  to  Maiy 
than  it  was  fictitious  and  basely  dissembling  on  the 
|Mirt  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  by  no  means  have 
%-oaiientiHl  to  have  I)een  severed  from  the  object  of 

•  Kciili,  p.  249.  •       t  IWd.  p.  243. 

t  Ibid.  p.  244.  II  Ibii^  r-  ^^^ 
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her  attachment ;  but  hy  this  feint  she  hoped  to  a.  c.  I56 
ward  off  Mary's  marriage,  as  she  had  akeady  done 
for  the  three  past  years. 

Mary,  with  becoming  dignity,  complained  of  the 
disrespect  shewn  her  by  the  incongruous  proposal, 
yet  without  saying  any  thing  derogatory  or  uncivil 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.* 

Mary  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her 
aunt  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  with  her  hus* 
band  the  Earl,  (who  had  been  expelled  from  Scot* 
land  in  the  year  1544,  during  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault) ;  and  on  account  of  that 
correspondence,  both  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Lennox  had  been  committed  to  ward,  by  orders  of 
the  Queen  of  England. 

Mary  had  good  reason  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  her  aimt,  formerly  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
who,  by  the  specious  arguments  of  English  law- 
yers, was  Mary's  most  dangerous  rival  in  claim  of 
the  English  succession,   as  being  the  daughter  of 
the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  married 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  after  the  death  of  James  IV. ; 
whilst  Mary  was  the  grand-daughter  of  said  Prin* 
cess,  but  in  the  direct  line  of  succession.!     Mary, 
therefore,  bethought  her  that,  if  she  must  needs 
marry  a  subject,  it  were  better  to  make  choice  of 
her  cousin  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  thereby  prevent 
any  litigation  that  might  arise  from  that  rivality  ; 
besides.  Lord  Darnley  professed  the  Catholic  re-- 
ligion. 

*  Keith,  p.  252.  f  Cambden,  p.  389. 
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A.  c  1564.  Mary,  therefore,  invited  Mathew  Earl  of  Len- 
•  ^  ^  ^  nox  into  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  restoring  him 
to  his  ancient  hereditary  estate,  but,  in  reality,  to 
advise  with  him  upon  these  particulars.*  Lennox 
obtained  from  Elizabeth  permission  to  return  to 
Scotland,  who  also  gave  him  letters  to  the  Queen 
of  Scotland,  recommending  to  her  both  Lennox 
and  his  cause.  At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth*  with 
her  usual  inconsistency,  warns  Mary  that  Lennox's 
coming  to  Scotland  might  create  her  trouble,  by 
renewing  the  disagreement  between  Lennox  and 
the  Haniiltons.  That  caution  displeased  Mary,  and 
elicited  a  sharp  answer,  which  interrupted  the  eor* 
respondence  between  the  Queens,  until  Melvil,  aent 
from  Mary,  renewed  the  exterior  or  semblance  of 
friendship,  which  was  all  that  had  ever  existed  be- 
tween them ;  and  indeed  all  that  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  had  ever  deserved, 
f ^cBDoz  comet  Lennox  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  met  with  the 
^  most  gracious  reception  from  the  Queen  ;  but  the 

surmises,  that  the  Queen  had  some  intention  of 
marrying  Lord  Damley,  caused  the  Duke  of  Cha* 
telherault  to  dread  the  downfall  of  himself  and  his 
relations,  if  his  enemy  should  acquire  such 
tation ;  and  already  the  Queen*s  authority 
necessary  to  suppress  the  bursting  flame  of  the 
cient  feud.f 

The  family  of  Douglas  was  also  apprefaensiTe, 
that  Lennox  would  claim  the  earldom  of  Anguii* 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  sole  heir  of  her 
fatlier,  the  Karl  of  Angus ;  but  it  seems  the  Queen 

•  Ctmhdcn,  p.  30'!.  f  Kciih,  p. 
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and  Lennox  thought  it  advisable  to  confirm  the  a.  c  im^ 
estate  and  honours  of  Angus  to  the  male  represen- 
tative,  who  was  yet  a  minor,^  and  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  consent  and  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  and  other  friends  of  the  family  of  Angus, 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Lord  Damley. 

A  conference  in  regard  of  the  Queen's  marriage 
was  held  at  Berwick,  in  November,  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  Queens.  Elizabeth's  commis* 
sioners  were  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph :  Mary's  were  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Mait- 
laad  of  Lethington.  The  English  deputies  simply 
offered  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  a  person  proposed 
by  their  Queen,  fitting  to  preserve  the  amity  of  the 
two  kingdoms  ;  but  Mary's  commissioners  requi- 
redy  that  if  their  Queen  should  stoop  to  so  unequal 
a  match,  Elizabeth  should  declare  her  cousin  to  be 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  other  party  had  no  powers  to  grant  such  a 
concession,  which  they  knew  their  mistress  would 
never  agree  to.  From  the  whole  shuffling  and  de- 
lay, it  appeared  that  Elizabeth  was  as  imwilling 
to  part  with  her  favourite,  as  Mary  was  to  accept 
of  him.  Mary  at  length  brought  the  matter  to 
issue,  by  offering,  through  Mr.  Randolph,  to  acr 
cept  of  Leicester,  on  the  condition  which  Elizabeth 
had  already  promised,  namely,  that  Mary's  daim 
to  the  English  succession  should  be  fairly  examined 
and  declared.! 

Elizabeth,  in  this  dilemma,  consented  to  the  ear- 
liest desire  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  that  her  son, 

*  Keith,  p.  268,  note  b.  •  Ibid.  p.  269. 
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A.  c  1664.  Lord  Damley,  might  be  allowed  to  visit  Scotland. 
Elizabeth  knew  well  Damley's  hopes,  and  she  was 
no  stranger  to  the  reports  of  Mary*8  sentiments 
in  favour  of  Darnley  ;  and  she  hoped,  by  sending 
Darnley  to  Scotland,  she  might  extricate  herseli 
from  the  promise  she  had  made,  and  so  to  manage 
her  subject,  Darnley,  as  to  procrastinate  the  nego- 
tiation for  the  marriage  at  her  pleasure.^  Mean- 
time, she  unravels  her  real  intention,  and  her  fic- 
titious promise,  by  saying,  that  if  Mary  followed 
her  advice  in  espousing  Leicester,  that  nobleman 
should  be  advanced  to  all  possible  honours ;  bat 
as  to  the  inquiry  and  declaration  of  Mary*8  title 
to  the  English  succession,  neither  should  be  done, 
until  she  herself  should  be  married,  or  should  m^ 
tify  her  determination  never  to  marry.  Whereupon 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  justly  offended,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  complained  that  her  cousin  Elizabetli 
had  only  cajoled  her,  and  made  her  spend  tune  in 
idle  negotiation.! 

In  December,  the  Queen  convoked  a  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  she  made  a  siieech,  shewing  tht 
reasons  for  reiK>aling  the  act  of  forfeiture  paawd 
against  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  the  year  1545,  and 
restoring  him  again  to  the  honours  and  estates  d 
his  ancestors ;  the  rather,  that  this  restoration  had 
been  solicited  by  her  sister,  the  Queen  of  En^and^ 
Murray  had  his  earldom,  and  Grange,  Onniitoai 
and  Melrose,  their  lands  confinned  to  them  in  thii 

Parliament,  t 

In  the  lieginning  of  February  following,  Henry 

•   Kddi,  p.  S7U.        t  IImL  Apf.  IftS.       $  IM.  ^  M7. 
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Stewart,  Lord  Damley,  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  was  A.  c.  1665; 
introduced  to  the  Queen,  at  the  place  of  Wemyss.    '^  i  ^^ 
This  young  nobleman  was  then  in  the  nineteenth  £^^^'J^ 
year  of  his  age,  and  therefore  in  the  full  bloom  ^oUow. 
and  vigour  of  youth.     He  was  of  an  elegant  per- 
son, and  had  acquired  graceful  manners,  and  all 
those  exterior  accomplishments,  which  are  apt  to 
dazzle  and  to  win  the  fair  sex.     We  need  not 
therefore  wonder  that,  when  these  attractions  were 
combined  with  political  motives,  and  abetted  by 
the  resentment  which  Mary  felt,  from  the  wily 
craft  and  infamous  dissimulation  of  Elizabeth,  the 
tender  passion  might  steal  too  easily  on  her  un- 
wary heart,  before  she  perceived  the  disproportion 
of  Damley's  mental  qualities ;  his  defective  pru- 
dence, his  weak  judgment,  his  shallow  penetration, 
his  excessive  pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  vanity, 
irascibility,  and  inflexible  obstinacy.     Mary  was  Gains  the 
certainly  fascinated,  though  not  by  the  incantations  ^^°''  ^*' 
of  witchcraft,  as  the  vulgar  imagined.*     Yet  she 
braved  with  such  circumspection,  as  to  deceive 
the  penetration  of  Randolph,!  who  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  she  meant  to  marry  Damley, 
imtil  Lethington  was  despatched  to  solicit  the  con- 
sent of  Elizabeth  to  the  match. 

Castlenau,  the  French  ambassador,  was  also  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  approbation  of  the  King  of 
France  and  his  mother.^  As  Mary  and  Damley 
were  in  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity,  Wil- 
liam Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  intended 

*  Keith,  p.  283.        f  Ibid.  p.  273.        t  Casdenau,  p.  464. 
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A.  €.1580.  marriage.*     Mary  displayed  all  her  address  like* 
^  »  ~'    wise,  to  gain  the  consent  and  approval  of  her  snb- 
jects  for  that  union,  by  promises,  gifts,  and  titles 
conferred.     She  easily  obtained  the  assent  of  her 
French  friends,  who  perceived  that,  if  they  acqui- 
red no  benefit  from  a  new  alliance  with  her,  nei- 
ther had  they  any  thing  to  fear  from  their  riTala 
gaining  new  strength  by  the  proposed  match.    The 
A  difpcnM-    dispensation  from  Rome  was  also  procured ;  but 
RomJ'for      the  Qiiecn  of  England,  although  she  had  paved  the 
^J*^""'      way  for  that  union,  though  it  could  do  her  no 
manner  of  harm,  though  it  delivered  her  and  her 
kingdom  from  the  danger  of  a  foreign  alliance  ;t 
nevertheless,  by  a  strange  hypocrisy  and  malid- 
Queen  Eii».  qus  Stratagem,  she  aflfected  surprise  and  indigna* 
dimtisfied      tiou  at  what  she  called  Mary's  precipitancy,  and 
vituh^'        immediately  despatched  Mr.  Throgmorton,  as  en- 
voy-extraordinary to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  notify 
her  displeasure,  and  the  marked  disapprobation  of 
her  council  in  regard  to  the  intended  marriage4 
She  imprisoned  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  order- 
ed Lennox  and  his  son  to  return  immediately  to 

*  S|H)(titwood,  p.  189. 

f  Knox  think*  Kli/abcth  was  gLul  t  the  heart  ihat  the  matdi 
to  lake  place,  p.  IS.V     liurhanan  uyt,  the  was  not  averse  to  the 
wished  to  hare  had  the  merit  of  makinfi  the  agreement.  JVaa  Ism 
fiMM  M  avctortm  cndi  voUhat^  p.  3311.     Cartlenau  laji,  it  was  vboDj 
own  work,  p.  4ft'2.     The  Utters  of  her  own  nmbaMador*  thev,  ihftl  hm 
position  wafl  all  grtmsrc.     Mr.  Throgmorton  layi  to  Cecil,  thai  ha  li 
M>me  person  might  give  Queen  M  ary  intclligentCi  thai  her 
Damlcy  were  not  m>  ill  lakvn  by  KUzabi'ih  as  he  tThrognonoo) 
in  his  nrgotiaiions;  Keith,  p.  2U0.  Uandolph  i»  afraid  that  fjidj 
have  informnl  Queen  Mary,  that  all  that  Queen  I'Uiiabeth  inieiidid  by 
i<ppo»itii>n,  wak  to  nakc  tlimi  afraid,  and  to  ca'.i«e  them  to  fintib  their 
rcvt  i|uifkly  ;  Kritli,  p.  *JMH. 

^  Kt-iih,  p.  *.*7^« 
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England^  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  lands.  A.  c.  IMI. 
Throgmorton  was,  moreover,  to  advise  the  Lords  ^  ^ 
to  withstand  the  marriage,  until  Darnley  gave  a 
bond  of  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reform- 
ed creed.  Elizabeth's  principal  view,  in  all  this 
perplexed  and  crooked  policy,  seems  to  have  been 
to  create  dissension  amongst  the  nobility,  and 
thereby  keep  Scotland  under  her  command. 

Mary  used  all  her  endeavours  to  gain  Murray's  Mumw 
consent ;  but  Murray,  for  many  reasons,  kept  aloof*  Mm. 
He,  perhaps  like  Elizabeth,  was  unwilling  that 
the  Queen  should  ever  marry ;  and,  probably,  the 
seeming  opposition  of  Elizabeth  might  have  duped 
Murray  and  his  chief  associates,  Chatelheraultf 
Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Rothes. 

But  while  Mary  exerted  her  influence  to  con- 
ciliate all  parties  to  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes,  Lennox,  and  his  son  Darnley,  both  weak 
heads  and  bad  politicians,  by  their  folly,  created 
enemies  to  themselves,  and  obstructions  to  the 
match  they  so  much  desired.^  Lennox,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Scotland,  began  to  make  amStdeiM^ 
cies  with  the  greatest  enemies  of  \ivunwf%  mad 
Darnley  ventured  to  utter  a  gnunMe  at  the  exten* 
sive  domains  that  Mnrray  had  obtained  from  iim 
Queen's  bounty.  Mnrray  perceived  tbat,  from  tim 
return  of  Lennox,  the  Qoeeo's  Idndmm  Umnrit^ 
himself  had  gradually  dhnmuibed,  Mtd  tbMi  Ihum^ 
ley  had  now  entirely  soppbuited  biiB  in  the  (imet^§ 
confidence  (whicfa,  indeed^  im  mabmffmul  wndmi 
proved  that  he  had   never  deMTved^  mA  iktd 
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A.c.  U05.    Damley  had  conceived  a  strong  avenion  to  him- 
^  ^  ~^    self.     He  therefore  determined  never  to  be  instru- 
mental in  raising  a  person  to  power  which  would 
probably  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
his  own  ruin. 
Duniej  dis.        Damley  had  too  little  solidity  to  bear  his  good 
Sobkt.  fortune  ;  and  the  haughtiness  and  imperious  air  be 

assumed,  naturally  drew  upon  himself  the  con- 
tempt which  he  manifested  for  others.  *  What, 
above  all,  disgusted  the  nobility,  was  a  familiar  as- 
sociation which  he  had  formed  with  David  Riodo, 
a  person  whose  elevation  and  manners  had  already 
given  offence  to  many  of  the  lords. f  Riodo  was 
the  son  of  a  musician  in  Turin,  who,  having  no 
patrimony  to  bestow  on  his  children,  instmcfcd 
them  in  his  own  science,  in  which  Riccio  made 
considerable  proficiency.  In  hopes  of  bettering  his 
fortune,  he  went  to  the  town  of  Nice,  when  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  then  kept  his  coiurt.  From  thence 
he  came  to  Scotland,  in  the  suite  of  Mons.  Iforet, 
ambassador  of  said  Duke  to  the  Scottish  coarL 
His  skill  in  music  first  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Queen  Mary,  who  was  an  adept  in  that 
science ;  and,  finding  Uiccio  a  person  of  some  ta- 
lents, employed  him,  as  secretary,  to  write  her 
French  letters.  He  thus  crept  into  her  favomr.  A 
favourite  has  few  friends.  Liethington  found  his 
credit  with  tiie  Queen  impaired  by  this  livaL 
Many  of  the  courtiers  envied,  hated,  or  despind 
him.  His  recommendations,  however,  were  ob» 
served  to  liave  some  influence  witli  the  QiMeD» 

*   Keith,  1 .  27:1.  t  Ibid.  1-.  '2BB,  note  «. 
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and,  therefore,  many  suitors  and  expectants  ap-  a.c.  1565< 
plied  to  him.     Among  others,  even  Damley  be-    '^  y  ^^ 
came  hand-and-glove  with  this  new  man,  in  hopes 
to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with  the  Queen, 
but  without  perceiving  the  scorn  he  incurred  from 
the  nobles. 

About  Easter,  this  year,  one  Sir  James  Tarbat,  Sftrbaroos 
a  priest,  was  arrested  for  having  said  mass,  com-  p*"**^^**"* 
mitted  to  the  tolbooth,  and,  without  farther  trial, 
was  clothed  with  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  carried 
to  the  market-cross,  where  he  was  set  up,  with 
the  chalice  bound  to  his  hand,  and  himself  fastened 
to  the  cross,  where  he  remained  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  pelted  by  the  rascally  mob,  and  was  thence 
carried  back  to  the  prison.  But  this  was  neither 
deemed  illegal,  nor  sufficient  punishment.  Next 
day,  he  underwent  a  mock  trial  (we  are  not  told 
who  were  the  judges  or  the  jury) :  but  Knox  com- 
plains that  the  sentence  was  too  lenient ;  for  where- 
as death  was  deserved  by  the  oflFence,  yet  he  was 
only  remanded  to  the  market-cross,  where  he  stood 
three  or  four  hours,  guarded  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  pelted,  by  the  meanest  rabble,  with  the 
vilest  missiles.*  Let  this  be  read  by  the  latest  ge- 
nerations, as  an  eternal  monument,  and  a  genuine 
specimen,  of  the  spirit  which  raised,  guided,  and 
propagated  the  Scotch  Reformation  ! 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  two  years  before,  Both«rdi  re 
had  been  accused  by  the  frantic  Earl  of  Arran  of  *""»■  ^<«* 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Murray,  and  had 
absconded  ever  since  in  foreign  countries,  returned 

*  Knox,  p.  436. 
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A.C1666.  to  Scotland.*  Murray  was  offended,  and  inquired 
^^  ^  ~'  of  the  Queen  if  it  was  by  her  will  or  advice  that 
Bothwell  had  returned.  The  Queen  endeavoured 
to  appease  Murray,  but  he  insisted  on  a  triaL  The 
2d  day  of  May  was  appointed.  Bothwell  durst 
not  appear,  in  opposition  to  a  num  who  came  to 
the  place  of  trial  attended  by  seven  or  eight  hon* 
dred  armed  men.  The  Laird  of  Riccarton  pro- 
tested that  the  personal  absence  of  Bothwell  should 
not  be  prejudicial  to  him,  since  not  justice,  but  vicK 
lence,  was  arrayed  against  him.  Bothwell  again 
retired  to  France. 

The  Queen  wrote  to  the  Lords,  to  come  to  her 
at  Stirling,  for  two  purposes :  the  first,  to  gain 
their  consent  to  the  marriage;  the  second,  that 
they  might  witness  the  titles  of  honour  whidi  she 
intended  to  confer  on  Damley,  preparatory  to  the 
still  higher  dignity  to  which  she  meant  to  raiae 
him.f  The  Earl  of  Murray  arrived  at  Stirling  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  was  received  by  the  Qocen 
with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect.  He  waa 
desired  to  sul)8crilK'  a  writ,  containing  a  full  ap- 
probation of  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Damley, 
which  he  refuseil  to  do.  That  writ,  however,  waa 
subscribiHl  by  tliirteen  of  the  nobility. 
EUiubeth*t  Sir  Nicliolus  Throgmorton  was  expected  daily 
IrriTct,  to  to  arrive  in  Scotland  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
^'•"^r.  Lethington  was  ordered  to  detain  him  at  Edin- 
burgh until  the  creations  were  finished ;  but  Throg^ 
niorton  pushed  on,  and  arrived  at  Stirling  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  the  very  day  on  which 

*  Keith,  App.  p.  160.     Knov,  p.  i'Mt.  f  Ibid.  p.  438. 
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the  ceremonies  were  to  take  place,  which  he  was  A.  c 
desirous  to  hinder.*  He  hastened  to  the  Castle, 
but  found  the  gates  shut  against  him.  He  pressed 
for  admission,  but  was  told  that  he  must  retire  for 
some  time  to  the  lodging  which  was  appointed  for 
him.  About  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  Lords  Erskine 
and  Ruthven  called  on  Sir  Nicholas,  and  brought 
him  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  immediately  deli^ 
vered  Elizabeth's  instructions,  the  sum  of  which 
is  already  related.  Mary  defended  her  proceeding 
with  becoming  spirit,  and  cogent  argument,  but  in 
terms  the  most  respectful  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
She  said  that  she  had  chosen  the  person  to  whom 
Elizabeth  could  not  have  had  the  least  reasonable 
exception,  and  that  she  had  even  very  exactly  fbl* 
lowed  her  prescription,  notified  to  her  by  her  am- 
bassador Mr.  Randolph,  viz.  that  she  might  make 
choice  of  any  person  within  the  realms  of  England 
or  Scotland.  She  added,  that,  in  deference  to  her 
sister  of  England,  she  would  delay  her  marriage 
for  some  months. 

The  Lord  Damley  then  received,  in  presence  of  Damiey  is 
Throgmorton,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Scotch  J^h^ 
nobility,  the  honours  of  knighthood  and  baronage,  "®"'^ 
\fy  the  title  of  Lord  Ardmanach ;  and,  lastly,  he 
xras  belted  Earl  of  Ross :  after  which,  he  made 
^fourteen  knights,  f     He  was,  however,  prevented 
from  being  created,  the  following  day,  Duke  of 
Albany,  by  the  tenor  of  Elizabeth's  commission^ 
^When  this  delay  was  announced  to  Damley  by 
Xiord  Ruthven,  he  is  said,  in  a  frenzy  of  anger,  to 

*  Keith,  p.  278  ;  App.  p.  160.  f  Ibid.  App.  p.  160. 
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A.c  istt.  have  drawn  his  dagger,  and  attempted  to  stab  the 
informer. 

The  Queen's  marriage  with  this  many-titled 
nobleman  was  propounded  in  council.  Manycon- 
sentedy  on  condition  that  the  new  religion  should 
be  protected.  Many  more,  willing  to  shew  their 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,  gave  their  suffrages  uncon- 
ditionally. Another  convention  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Perth  for  the  same  object. 

A  report  was  circulated,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  on  the  part  of  Darnley  to  assassinate  Hur- 
rav  at  the  Perth  convention.  A  counter-mmonr 
was  spread,  that  a  plot  was  formed  by  Hnrray, 
Chatelherault,  and  Argyle,  to  carry  Darnley  pri- 
soner into  England,  or  to  murder  him ;  to  confine 
the  Queen  in  Lochlevcn,  and  to  seise  the  reigns 
of  government.  As  all  these  conspiracies  are  al- 
leged and  contradicted,  and  as  none  of  them  were 
carried  into  effect,  they  are  of  little  importance  to 
history.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Queen 
and  council  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Earls  of  Mur- 
ray and  Argyle  to  declare  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  informed  them  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  otherwise  they 
themselves  should  be  held  as  the  authors  of  that 
rumour.  But  as  it  appeared  to  her  Highneasand 
her  council  that  Murray's  purgation  in  that  be- 
half was  insufficient,  the  Queen  commanded  and 
charged  the  said  Earl  of  Murray  to  appear  before 
her,  and  answer  to  the  charge,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  safe-conduct.*    Murray  did  not  choose 

*  Keith,  App.  p.  I0!». 
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to  obey  the  summons  ;  but  he,  with  the  Duke  of  a.c.  h 
Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  "^^ 
Rothes,  and  the  Lords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  con- 
sulted and  formed  confederacies  among  themselves, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mary,  on  her  part,  in  order  to  provide  against  any 
sudden  disturbance  from  the  discontented  Lords, 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  15th  of  July,  certify- 
ing that  her  good  subjects  should  not  be  molested 
on  account  of  religion ;  and  at  the  same  time,  soli- 
citing them  to  repair  to  her  in  armour,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  person,  and  that  under  pain  of  being 
held  as  confederated  with  her  disobedient  subjects.^ 
The  Queen  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  : 
The  confluence  of  her  subjects  from  all  quarters 
proved  her  strength  and  popularity.  Lord  Gordon 
was  also  released  from  prison,  and  his  honours  and 
estates  restored  to  him,  which  was  a  powerful  pro- 
tection to  Mary  in  the  north.f  Bothwell,  who  had 
hitherto  faithfully  served  the  Queen,  was  recalled 
home  ;  as  was  also  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

The  Queen  being  now  strengthened  by  so  nu-  The  Quaei 
merous  a  guard  of  her  subjects,  breathing  loyalty  "»"*" 
and  affection,  she  judged  this  was  the  proper  time 
for  effecting  that  union  which  she  had  so  ardently 
desired,  and  could  now  realize  in  triumph,  over  all 
contradiction  and  opposition.:|:  Having,  therefore, 
added  to  Darnley's  honours  a  new  one,  peculiar  to 
the  Scottish  royal  family,  by  creating  him  Duke  of 
Albany,  she  married  him  on  the  29th  day  of  July. 

•  Keith,  p.  298.         f  Knox,  p.  447.         t  Keith,  p.  507- 
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A.  c.  ift65.   The  marriage  was  performed  in  her  chapel  of  Ho* 
"^^"^    lyroodhouse,  by  the  Dean  of  Restalrig,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  Queen  as- 
sisted afterwards  at  the  celebration  of  mass  ;  but 
it  seems  her  bridegroom  did  not  accompany  her  at 
that  service.     During  the  splendid  entertainment 
of  the  day,  the  Queen  was  served  by  the  Earl  of 
Athol  as  sewer,  by  the  Earl  of  Morton  as  carver, 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  as  cup-bearer.     The 
ad  procUimt  foUowiug  day,  the  Queen's  husband  was,  by  her 
""    "^^'      Majesty's  order,  proclaimed  King,  with  sotmd  of 
trumpet,  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh.^    The 
conferring  of  that  title  by  her  private  authority, 
without  an  act  of  Parliament,  seems  justly  to  have 
been  considered  as  an  over-stretch  of  power ;  bat 
though  the  malcontents  sent  forth,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  their  complaints  of  this  grievance^  and  of 
the  danger  of  religion,  they  had  the  mortification  to 
observe  that  their  nuinnurs  were  disregarded,  and 
their  discontentment  attributed  to  chagrin,  envy, 
jealousy,  and  rancour  against  those  who  had  sup- 
planted them  in  favour  or  fortune,  rather  than  to 
patriotism  or  zeal  for  religion  ;f  and  the  title  of 
King  was  readily  acquiesced  in  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation, 
'hedincon.        Tlic  discontcntcd  lords  had  already  armed  them- 
j^iy  10^  '    selves  in  rebellion  ;  but  their  Majesties  iiad  also  ta* 
Ibe^  ^'**'     ken  the  necessary  measures  to  crush  their  strength, 
before  they  had  time  to  ]>oison  the  minds  of  loyal 
subjects,  or  to  sow  tlie  seeds  of  sedition.    The  re- 

*  Knox,  p.  4lli.  f  Keith,  3(i8.     Knoi. 
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bels,  perceiving  their  weakness,  implored  the  aid  of  a.  c  ue^ 
Elizabeth  (the  benefactress  of  rebellious  subjects  of   ^— nr"*' 
neighbouring  kingdoms),  and  in  the  meantime  re-* 
tired  to  Argyleshire, 

On  the  first  of  August,  Murray  was  again  sum-* 
moned  to  court,  in  order  to  answer  to  the  charges 
laid  against  him,  and  that  under  pain  of  declared 
rebellion ;  and  for  non-compearance,  sentence  of 
outlawry  was  pronounced  against  him.  The  Earl 
of  Rothes  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  were  ordered 
to  enter  themselves  prisoners  in  Dumbarton  Castle, 
and  James  Haliburton,  Provost  of  Dundee,  in  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  within  five  days.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth,  to  perplex  Mary  still  more, 
sent  her  a  new  message,  redoubling  the  declaration 
of  her  displeasure  at  ^the  choice  Mary  had  made 
of  a  husband,  and  the  precipitancy  with  which  she 
had  hurried  on  that  business.  She  also  reiterated 
her  commands  to  Lennox  and  his  son,  whom  she  Elizabeth 

.11  .111  1  •  •  orders  Len* 

Still  considered  as  her  subjects,  to  return  imme-  nox  and  bis 
diately  to  England.  The  person  whom  she  chose  J^^EndlSu 
to  carry  these  behests  was  a  Mr.  Tamsworth,  a 
gentleman  of  her  chamber,  remarkaUe  for  his  pe-« 
tulance  and  insolence ;  accomplishments  which  pro^ 
bably,  in  the  mind  of  his  mistress,  qualified  him  for 
his  embassy.  He  would  not  deign  to  give  the  new 
King  any  other  title  than  that  of  Lord  Darnley ; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  of  a  passport  because  it 
was  signed  by  the  King,  whom  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge as  such.  For  want  of  such  passport, 
Tamsworth  was  detained  for  some  days  by  Lord 
Hume  at  his  castle.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he  re- 
turned home  in  very  ill  humour. 
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A.  c  1AC5.  The  malcontents,  perceiving  the  far  superior 
''^  ^'"^  strength  of  the  King  and  Queen,  retired  to  Argyle^ 
shire  ;*  and  although  they  had  received  from  Eng- 
land an  aid  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  their  force 
seems  only  to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand  horse- 
men.f  The  Earl  of  Athol  was  despatched,  as  Lieu- 
tenant, towards  Argyleshire,  against  the  rebellious 
faction  ;  and  the  strength  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  El- 
gin, Forres,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Forfar, 
Perth,  and  Strathern,  was  summoned  to  join  him 
at  Loni,  on  the  20th  of  September. 
The  rebel  The  King  and  Queen,  with  a  formidable  array, 

forej  trre-  advanced,  on  the  25th  of  August*  towards  Linlilh- 
wi«r"'^'  gow,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow.  The  Queen  rode  with 
loaded  pistols  ;  the  King  with  gilded  armour.^  The 
rebels  came  to  Paisley  ;  but  j>erceiving  their  weak- 
ness, slipt  cautiously  past  the  royal  army^  and  took 
their  route  towards  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  rouae  the 
inhabitants  of  thcit  city  to  join  their  party  ;||  but 
the  Queen  suspecting  the  loyalty  of  Douglas  of 
Kilspindie,  the  former  provost,  had  ordered  the 
town-council  to  deiM)se  him,  and  elect  another  in 
his  room  ;  wliicli  order  had  been  obeyed,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  disapi)ointment  of  the  mal- 
contents ;  who,  notwithstanding  their  promiaing^ 
by  beat  of  drum,  high  pay  to  such  as  would  enlist 
under  their  Imnners,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
erted ehMiuence  of  Knox,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 

*  Keith,  p.  314.         t  Knox,  p.  448.         *  Keith,  App.  p.  104 
II  Keith,  p.  31.1.     The  principml  prrMins  of  the  maleontrnis  «■%  dtt 
I>ukc  of  Chatrlhvratilt,  the  l-'^rl»  of  Murrmy,  Cflennirn,  and  UoclMi  g  dtt 
lAirdt  niiytl  and  Ochihrcc  ;  t)ir  I.airdi  t>f  (wran^,  i^uoningham-hcad,  BiU 
comir*  ami  I.iwrr^ ;   the  Tutor  of  Pitnir  ;    the  I^iinlK  of  narr, 
Drrghoriiei  and  Piiiarrow.  imnptrollcr. 
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inspire  a  martial  spirit,  few,  very  few  recruits  could  a.  c  1565. 
be  obtained.  The  party,  therefore,  marched  south-  ^^  r^^ 
M^ards,  sending  repeated  offers  of  submission  to 
their  Majesties,  which  being  clearly  knowln  to  be 
feigned,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  watch  a  pro- 
per opportunity  of  better  success,  met  with  the  ne- 
glect which  they  deserved. 

The  King  and  Queen  passed  through  several 
places  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  secured  the 
'Strongholds  of  the  rebellious  lords  ;  caused  disaf- 
fected persons  to  subscribe  a  bond  for  the  defence 
of  their  Majesties  ;  and  fined  the  town  of  Dundee 
in  two  thousand  merks,  for  having  favoured  the 
rebels.*  Their  Majesties,  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, followed  the  insurgents  to  Dumfries,  with 
an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  news  of  and  seek  an 
the  approach  of  this  formidable  force  so  terrified  En^i" 
the  malcontents,  that  they  precipitately  sought  an 
asylum  in  England. 

Murray,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwin-  Eiixabeth 
oiing,  were  deputed  by  the  fugitives  to  wait  on  Eli-  ^^  ^^^ 
2abeth,  who,  according  to  her  usual  crooked  policy  wnre. 
«id  disingenuous  caprice,  caused  those  haughty 
xebels  meanly  to  declare,  upon  their  bended  knees, 
^ind  in  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, a  base  falsehood,  namely,  "  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  never  moved  them  to  any  opposition 
or  resistance  against  their  Queen's  marriage.*'f 
She  then  banished  them  from  her  presence,  as 
traitors  and  rebels,  whom  she  could  not  encourage, 
without  setting  a  bad  example  to  her  own  subjects: 

•  Keith,  p.  31G^18.  f  Ibid.  p.  319,  320. 
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A.  c.  1566.  Yet  she  underhand  supported  them  with  money, 
and  pleaded  their  cause  with  the  Queen  agninfll 
whom  they  had  rehelled. 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  perceiving  that  the 
Queen  was  not  so  much  incensed  against  him  » 
against  the  other  lords,  who  had  drawn  him  into 
their  party,  despatched  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning 
from  Newcastle,  to  make,  in  his  name»  hnmble 
submission  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  supplicate  his 
pardon  from  her  Majesty.*  That  pardon,  thoogh 
opposed  by  the  King,  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to  Franesb 
and  reside  there  for  some  time. 

The  Queen,  resolving  to  act  against  the  oClier 
rebellious  lords  with  the  rigour  they  desored, 
called  a  Parliament,  to  be  held  in  the  beginning  of 
February  next ;  and  in  the  end  of  November,  a 
summons  of  treason  was  executed  against  the  ba- 
nished lonls,  commanding  them  to  appear  befbtc 
that  Parliament,  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 

The  expense  attending  the  marriage,  and  of  the 
late  nrmainents,  and  especially  of  six  bundled 
horsemen,  and  three  companies  of  foot,  who  r^ 
ceived  regular  pay,  had  exhausted  a  treasury  which 
had  few  resources.  To  obtain  a  temporary  anppiy, 
some  fines  and  contributions  were  demanded,  and 
a  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds  was  solicited  from  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  inhabitants  were  stiff; 
but  the  sujieriority  of  the  town  of  Leith  beiaf 
mortgaged  fur  security,  the  sura  was  advanced. 

On  the  S5th  of  December,  the  commissioners  of 
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the  new  faith  asi^embled  at  Edinburgh,  not  to  keep  a.  c  im 
the  Festival  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  which  was  ac-    ^"nr" 
eounted  superstition,  but  to  require  the  total  de-  oAhc^rS 
straction  of  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  religion,  "«^ 
and  to  demand  the  payment  of  their  stipends, 
which  had  been  withheld  by  their  own  godly  comp* 
troller,  Pittarrow,  and  little  better  paid  by  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Laird  of  Tullibardine.*   Nor  were  they 
to  be  contented  with  the  total  suppression  of  the 
old  religion,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new ; 
they,  moreover,  demanded,  that  the  Queen  herself 
should  forthwith  embrace  the  latter,  and  cohform 
to  its  creed  and  discipline. 

The  Queen  answered,  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
payment  of  the  stipends  was  no  fault  of  hers,  but 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dishonesty  of  their  own 
crony,  Pittarrow  ;  but  that,  in  future,  she  woitld 
eiause  such  order  to  be  taken,  that  none  should 
have  cause  to  complain.  To  change  her  religioni 
which  she  wias  convinced  was  the  truth,  would  be 
tb  abandon  her  God,  the  peace  of  her  conscience, 
and  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  a  better  World  ;  it 
would  even  be  contrary  to  her  honour  and  interest 
in  this  world,  since  her  apostacy  would  give  sorrow 
and  high  ofience  to  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
On  the  continent. 

Mary  still  designed,  in  the  ensuing  Parliament,       iseo. 
to  punish,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  the  refractory 
lords ;  but  these  lords  had  many  friends,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  espoused  their  cause,  and  solicited 
their  pardon.f   Many  were  allied  to  them  by  blood, 

•  Knox,  p.  463.  f  Keith,  p.  320. 
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A.  c.  i56€.  and  more  by  religion.  Several  were  averse  to  a 
'^  ^  ^'  Parliament  being  held.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  with 
some  others,  dreaded  a  revocation  of  grants  made 
during  the  Queen's  minority  ;*  others  were  afraid 
of  being  called  to  account  for  the  ecclesiastic  pro- 
perty, which  they  had  seized  during  the  change  of 
religion.  All  tliese  joined  their  consultations  how 
they  might  effect  an  alteration  of  the  court  party. 
Piot  of  the  One  chief  ex|KHlient  (which  probably  was  suggest- 
ed  by  the  English  court),  was  to  foment  the  dis- 
sensions which  had  arisen  between  the  King  and 
Queen,  from  tlie  improper  conduct  of  the  former. 
Another  contrivance  was  to  get  the  Secretary  Ric- 
cio  removc<l  out  of  the  way.  The  business  was 
chiefly  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  in 
every  deed  of  mischief  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute.  That 
Earl  employed  liis  cousin,  George  Douglas,  who 
was  also  bastard  uncle  to  the  King,  and  continually 
about  his  iKTson.f  Douglas  failed  not  to  infuse 
into  the  King's  mind  all  the  sinister  suspicions 
which  the  discontented  party  abundantly  suggest- 
ed, and  esiKrially,  that  the  favour  and  counsels  of 
Riccio  were  the  principal  bar  to  his  Majesty*8  ob- 
taining the  matrimonial  crown. 

Sir  James  Mclvil,  who  possessed  nmch  of  the 
QueenV  confidence,  stn>ngly  seconded  the  solici- 
tatioiis  of  the  fugitive  lords,  and  of  their  friends. 
Murray  even  stooiKnl  so  low  as  to  court  the  inter- 
cession of  Riccio,  by  a  letter  full  of  repentance* 
with  fair  promises,  and  enclosing  a  precious  dia- 

•    Ktiih.  p.  'A'iO.  ■¥  Ibid.  p.  9S7. 
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mond.*  Riccio  the  more  readily  complied  with  a.  c.  iwe. 
Murray's  request,  as  he  perceived  he  had  of  late  '^-nr*^ 
incurred  the  King's  displeasure  and  frown. 

All  these  solicitations  had  less  influence  with  Letter  of  Sir 
Mary,  than  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor-  m^n  m  &. 
ton,  replete  with  solid  sense  and  cogent  argument-!  ^2b«i*^  ^^ 
That  gentleman  hated  the  intrigues  of  Cecil,  and 
warmly  espoused  the  title  of  Mary  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  English  crown.    He  represented  to  the 
Scottish  Queen,  that  the  pardon  of  the  refractory 
lords,  now  humbled  and  penitent,  would  both  be 
an  excellent  mean  of  uniting  and  securing  to  her 
the  hearts  of  all  her  own  subjects,  and  of  gaining 
the  suffrages  of  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
nobility  to  her  just  claim  of  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  as  the  clemency  of  Princes,  above  all 
others,  allures  and  wins  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  sound  reasoning  of  this  letter,  as  well  as 
the  high  opinion  which  the  Queen  entertained  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  author,  added  to  her  own  nature 
(says  Melvil),  more  inclined  to  mercy  than  rigour, 
made  her  lean  towards  following  the  salutary  ad- 
vice ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  she  prorogued 
the  Parliament  from  the  4th  of  February  to  the 
7th  of  April. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  arrived  in  Scot- 
land a  Monsieur  Rembouillet,  with  a  deputation 
from  the  King  of  France,  to  invest  King  Henry 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyroodhouse,  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  February ; 

•  Keith,  p,  325.  f  Ibi^-  P  322. 
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and  Rembouillet  afterwards  returned  to  France, 
well  rewarded. 

Another  messenger  from  the  same  court  arrived 
soon  after,  with  despatches  to  dissuade  the  Queen 
from  shewing  any  favour  to  the  rebel  lords.  '*  This 
**  advice/*  says  Sir  James  Melvil, "  proceeded  chiefly 
^'  from  tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorrain." 

Randoljih  writes  to  Cecil  (we  know  not  well  on 
what  authority)  that  the  Roman  Ca/kolie  PtimeeM 
had  all  banded  together  to  ro(^  out  the  new  r^fiKt* 
mat  ion*  That  pretended  league,  alleged  by  mo- 
dern historians  to  have  l)een  made  at  Bayonne,  is 
8upi)orted  by  no  solid  document ;  much  less  is  it 
proved  that  Queen  3Inry  signed  any  such  combi* 
nation,  alihough  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  was 
influenced  by  the  Cardinal  to  change  her  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  fugitive  lords.  "  She  was  loath*** 
says  Alelvil,  *'  to  offend  her  relations  of  the  house 
"  of  Guise." 

The  Queen  having  altered  her  mind,  appointed 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  ISth  of  March. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  she,  accom|)anied  with 
the  nol)ility  then  at  court,  went  to  the  Tolboothof 
£dinl)urgh,  to  elect  the  Lords  of  the  Articles*  and 
to  prepare  tiie  matter  to  Ik^  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment. She  invited  the  King  to  assist  there  also; 
but  he,  having  made  other  engagements,  went  down 
to  Leith,  attended  by  seven  or  eight  horsemen,  to 
amuse  liimself. 

1'he  faction  which  favoured  the  malcontent  lords 
had  not  been  idle,  and  now  iR>rceived  the  necessity 
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of  hastening  the  execution  of  their  machinations,  a.  c  imsl 
While  they  were  ruminating  on  their  plan^  the 
Kmgv  instigated  bjr  their  wicked  sug^stions^  and 
breathing  vengeance  against  Riccio,  disclosed  hid 
purpose  to  Lord  Ruthven,  and  solicited  his  assist- 
anoe»  with  that  of  his  friends,  to  get  rid  of  that 
obnoxious  p^-son.  The  proposal  was  highly  agree- 
able to  Ruthven  and  his  party,  who  hoped  that  the 
murder  of  their  enemy  would  pass  for  an  act  of 
ebedienoe  to  the  King.  I'he  King's  desire  was  im* 
parted  to  Morton,  who  suffered  not  Henrjr's  re- 
sentment to  abate,  but  wrought  on  his  ambition, 
and  stimulated  him  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  to 
his  obtaining  the  matrimonial  crown.  Articles  of* 
mutual  agreement  and  security  were  condescended 
on,  and  subscribed  by  both  pai'ties. 

The  King  engaged,  without  the  Queen's  know- 
ledge, to  prevent  the  attainder  of  the  fugitive  lords; 
to  grant  them  remission  of  all  their  trespasses ;  to 
nestore  them  to  then*  possessions,  and  to  protect 
dieir  new  creed.  On  the  other  part,  the  seditious 
&ction  undertook  to  procure  for  King  Henry  the 
matrinionial  crown,  and  to  defend  that  right  against 
whatever  person  should  dispute  it,  not  excepting 
the  Queen  herself. 

The  plan  of  operation  for  Riccio's  murder  was 
How  concerted,  and  their  parts  assigned  to  the  ac- 
tors in  this  diabolical  tragedy,  in  which  every  cir- 
cumstance heightened  the  horror,  and  enhanced  the 
guilt. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  at  seven  o'clock  P.  M., 
^^hile  the  Queen,  now  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
i^ancy,  sat  at  supper  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle, 
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A.  c  15M.  her  natural  sister ;  her  natural  brother,  the  Com- 
'^  »  ^'  mendator  of  Holyroodhouse ;  Bethune,  the  Laird 
of  Creichy  and  Arthur  Erskine,  in  the  Queen  s 
cabinet ;  some  domestic  servants  also  being  in  the 
chamber,  the  King  came  in,  and  seated  himself  by 
the  Queen.*  Presently,  the  Earl  of  Morton  and 
Lord  Lindsay,  with  about  eightscore  of  asaistanlSt 
all  in  armour,  kept  and  occupied  the  whole  entry 
of  the  palace,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible,  as  they 
thought,  tliat  any  one  could  thence  escape.  Mean- 
time Ruthven,  newly  risen  from  a  sickbed*  like  a 
ghastly  spectre,  and  sheathed  in  complete  armour, 
which  he  could  scarcely  bear,  entered  the  Queen** 
apartment  by  a  back-stair  and  private  passage*  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  sturdy  accomplices ;  and 
seeing  David  Riccio  among  the  other  sertanUt  said 
that  he  had  a  word  with  him.  The  Queen,  justly 
alarmed,  asked  the  King  whether  he  knew  any 
thing  of  this  extraordinary  manceuvre,  who  denied 
that  he  did.  The  Queen  then  instantly  commanded 
Ruthven  to  begone  from  her  presence,  promiaing 
to  present  Riixio  before  the  Lords  of  Parliament, 
that  he  might  be  punished,  if  found  guilty  of  any 
Munirrof  offeuce.  Riccio  flod  behind  the  Queen,  whom  be 
laid  hold  of,  as  his  only  refuge ;  but  Ruthven*  with- 
out reverence  for  the  Queen's  person,  or  respect  for 
her  situiition,  liarliarously  struck  his  victim  with  a 
ponianl  over  the  Queen's  shoulder,  overturning  her 
table  upon  her,  while  some  of  his  accompUcea  stood 
before  her  with  cockinl  pistols  in  their  hands.  They 
then  violently  tore  him  from  the  Queen  into  the 

*  I^irr  o(  Queen  Mary  iu  h«r  MobuMilor  in  Fraacc  t  ufmi  Kihk,  f^ 
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adjoining  apartment,  where  they  put  an  end  to  his  A.c  lAoe. 
life,  mangling  his  body  with  fifty-six  wounds.  '^  j  ^±w 

The  murderous  Ruthven,  with  his  bloody  poniard, 
and  the  mien  of  a  fiend,  returned  to  the  Queen, 
who  was  still  trembling  for  her  life,  and  upbraided 
her  for  tyranny,  and  allowing  herself  to  be  mis- 
guided by  the  counsels  of  the  villain  who  was  now 
despatched,  and  by  Huntly  and  Both  well,  who  were 
traitors;  whilst  the  lords,  who  better  deserved  such 
phices  of  honour,  were  driven  from  her  court  and 
their  coimtry ;  bul;  that  to-morrow  they  would  re- 
turn  home,  and  oppose  her  misrule ;  and  that  the 
King  was  willing  to  remit  their  ofiences.  It  seems 
that  the  murderers  would  gladly  have  extended  their 
violence  to  the  lords  of  the  court,  Huntly,  Both- 
well,  Fleming,  and  Livingston,  and  that  they  had 
intended  to  hang  Sir  James  Balfour;  but  they  were 
afraid  the  spilling  of  such  noble  blood  would  not 
have  escaped  with  such  impunity  as  the  murder  of 
a  poor  stranger,  and  they  were  therefore  permitted 
to  escape. 

The  conspirators  kept  the  palace  strictly  guard-  The  Queen 
ed,  and  scarcely  permitted  the  Queen  to  have  the  goner.  ^' 
Service  of  her  maids.  The  provost  and  town  of 
^Eldinburgh,  hearing  of  the  tumult  in  the  palace, 
Oame  in  considerable  numbers,  demanding  permis- 
sion to  see  and  hear  the  Queen  ;  but  the  King,  from 
the  w^indow,  commanded  them  to  retire,  saying, 
that  the  Queen  and  he  were  well.  The  Queen  was 
desirous  to  have  spoken  to  her  faithful  subjects  ; 
but  the  conspirators  threatened  *  to  cut  her  in  coU 

*  Keith,  p.  332.     Knox  (46f>)  seems  exultingly  to  attribute  the  murder 
of  Riccio,  and  its  consequences,  to  the  heayenly  favour  granted  to  the  fasting 
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A.  c.  1500.  lops^  and  throw  her  $^^ments  aver  tie  waUe^  if  Am 
^^-*y—^  attempted  to  address  the  multitude.  Next  dajr, 
being  Sunday,  a  ]>roclamatioii  was  issued  bjr  the 
King,  without  advice  of  the  Queen,  oommanding 
all  the  prelates  and  lords  convened  to  Parliament 
to  leave  Edinburgh. 

On  the  same  evening,  Murray,  with  the  other 
fugitives,  having  received  the  King's  letter  off  in- 
vitation, and  being  informed  of  Ricdo's  onirder, 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  escorted  by  Lord  Hume, 
and  a  thousand  horse,  from  the  borders.  Mumy, 
of  course,  was  well  received  by  the  King,  The 
Queen  also  sliewed  him  favour,  hoping  that  she 
might  prevail  on  him  not  to  take  part  with  the 
murderers  of  lliccio  ;  but  Murray  accounted  him- 
self under  too  great  obh'gations  to  the  oonspiimtorsi 
BueeouDcU  to  forget  their  essential  service.  He,  theiefbiv, 
next  day,  assembled  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy, together  with  his  fellow-fugitives ;  and,  in 
this  base  council,  it  was  deemed  ex])ed{ent  that  the 
Queen  should  Ix;  wanled  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling, 
there  to  remain  till  she  should  approve.  In  Pkrli^ 
nieut,  or  at  least  {mrdon,  all  their  wicked  conspi- 
racies and  deeils,  estal)lish  their  religion,  and  give 
to  the  King  the  crowii-inatriinoninl,  with  the  whole 
government  of  the  realm.  In  case  of  her  refusal, 
most  likely  death,  or  iKTi)etual  imprisonment,  most 
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have  been  her  doom.     But  the  Queea's  address    A.ci6( 
triumphed  over  the  baseness  and  irresolution  o^         ^-^ 
Henry,  as  well  as  over  the  more  inveterate  malice 
of  his  colleagues,  who  had  made  him  the  tool  o^ 
thdr  hellish  machluations. 

The  Queen  rejiresented  to  her  husband,  that  ha  The  Queet 
would  be  miserably  disappointed,  if  he  allowed,  the  ^^^'^ 
rebellious  lords  to  destroy  her  authority ;  that,  af- 
ter having  made  him  the  instrument  of  fidfilllng. 
their  base  purposes,  they  would  despise  and  aban-^ 
don  him  ;  and  that  he  would  become  odious  and 
contemptible  to  all  other  princes,  esj^ecially  her  al- 
lies. By  such  |ust  and  cogent  arguments,  in  spite 
of  the  lessons  and  caveats  of  his  wiJy  confederates, 
she  prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  the  guards  placed 
on  her  person,  and  to  make  his  escape  with  her 
Uiat  same  night,  attended  only  by  the  captain  o£ 
the  guard,  Arthur  Erskine,  and  two  others.  With 
this  small  convoy,  they  arrived  safe  at  the  Castle 
of  Dunbar.  Huntly,  Marischal,  Athole,  Caithness, 
and  Bothwell  with  his  numerous  followers,  joined 
the  King  and  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
tile  Lords  Hume,  Yester,  and  Sempill,  with  vast 
numbers  of  loyal  subjects,  crowded  to  their  stan- 
dard, so  that  the  conspirators  trembled  in  tJieir 
turn.  But,  on  the  12th  of  March,  being  the  day 
on  which  the  fugitive  lords  were  summoned  to  an* 
8wer  for  their  conduct,  they  went  to  the  Tolbooth, 
and  presented  themselves,  where  they  well  knew 
there  was  nobody  to  accuse  them. 

The  Earls  of  Glencaim  and  Rothes,  being  inno- 
cent of  the  last  conspiracy,  were  received,  and  par- 
doned by  the  Queen.     Murray  also,  and  Argyle, 
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A.  c.  1606.  sued  for  remission ;  and  as  the  Queen  knew  of 
^^  r  ^-^  their  compact  with  the  King,  and  was  desirous  to 
disjoin  them  from  the  greater  delinquents,  she  par- 
doned  them,  on  condition  that  they  should  have 
no  confederacy  with  the  last  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  retire  to  Argyleshire  during  her  plea- 
sure. 
tim  King  Having  remained  five  days  at  Dunbar,  the  King 

cvdoutproda.  ®"^  Quecu  returned  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
^oMikm.  with  a  numerous  array.  The  King,  rendering 
himself  more  ridiculous,  declared,  in  presence  of 
the  Queen  and  the  lords  of  the  pri^y-council,  and 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross,  his 
innocence  of  this  last  conspiracy,  and  that  he  never 
counselled,  conimande<l,  consented  to,  assisted,  or 
approved  of  the  same ;  only  that,  by  persuasion  of 
the  conspirators,  he  had,  without  the  knowledge  or 
advice  of  the  Queen,  consented  to  the  calling  home 
of  the  fugitive  lords.  Every  body  knew  the  con- 
trary', and  his  own  handwriting  convicted  him.  The 
conspirators  now,  for  their  reward,  were  forced  to 
flee  to  Newcastle ;  and  Morton,  with  his  associates, 
notwithstanding  all  liis  famed  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning, was  obliged  to  change  situations  with  Murray 
and  his  party,  by  whom  he  was  abandoned,  as  well 
as  deserted  by  the  King.  Such  is  the  friendship 
of  the  wicked. 

Thf  greater  part  of  this  narration,  I  have  taken 
from  a  letter  of  Queen  Mar}'  to  the  Archbishc^  of 
Glasgow,  her  ambassador  at  Paris,*  which  she  con- 
cludes by  ordering  the  Archbishop  to  make  known 

*  Keith,  p.  3341. 
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these  proceedings  to  the  King  and  Queen-mother   A.  c.  1560L 
of  France,  and  to  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor-    "^  »  *— ^ 
rain. 

Although  the  Queen  at  first  threatened  rigorous  Bicdo'i  as. 
prosecution  of  the  assassins,  and  of  all  that  were  donS!  ^*'" 
concerned  in  that  barbarous  villany,  yet,  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  delinquents  were  all  par- 
doned. The  Lord  Ruthven  died  at  Newcastle  on 
the  18th  of  June,  the  same  year.  Only  two  per- 
sons, of  no  great  account,  viz.  a  Thomas  Scott,  and 
Henry  Yair,  a  renegade  priest,  and  hanger-on  of 
Ruthven,  were  hanged  and  quartered  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  head  of  the  former  was  set  on  the 
tower  of  the  palace,  and  that  of  the  latter  on  the 
Netherbow.* 

The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  being  chosen  as  the  The  Qaeen 
most  commodious  and  safe  place  for  her  Majesty's  SJSforto 
Ijdng-in,  the  Queen  retired  thither  in  April ;  and  ccmfinement. 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was  thence  removed,  and,  upon 
proper  caution,  was  sent  to  Hamilton  Castle  du- 
ring the  King  and  Queen's  pleasure. 

About  this  time,  mutual  messages  were  sent  to 
each  other  by  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  England. 


*  Keith,  p.  334.  Dr.  Hobertson,  before  relating  the  above  conspiracj, 
a  vehement  philippic  against  the  falsehood,  deep-rooted  ftuperatition, 
iMgoirj,  and  strong  prejudices  of  Popery ;  and  immediately  after  the  detail 
of  Riccio*8  murder,  makes  a  digressive  dissertation  upon  assassination,  which 
lie  seems  to  palliate  on  account  of  its  prevalence,  and,  perhaps,  because  some 
«^f  the  saints  of  the  Reformation  were  deeply  implicated  in  this  crime.  I 
'Would  ask,  in  what  instance  has  the  Doctor  shewn  the  moral  improvement 
mod  greater  innocence  introduced  by  the  new  doctrine  ?  Has  he  pointed  out 
more  sincere  piety  and  Christian  charity,  or  less  hypocrisy  ?   Has  he  shewn 

less  bigotry  and  greater  tolerance  under  the  new  creed,  than  had  existed  un« 

der  the  ancient  faith  and  discipline  ? 
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A.  c.  1506.  The  former  sent  Af r.  James  Thornton,  to  request 
of  her  sister  to  banish  Morton  and  Ruthven  (ram 
her  doiiiiuions.  Elizntieth  seni  Mr.  Henry  Killi- 
grv\\\  ;)rouiising  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  compkun 
that  Maiy  entertained  corres)Kindence  with  0*Neal 
in  Ireland,  and  harboured  a  Mr.  Ruxbie»  a  Catho- 
lic and  a  i*el)el.*  Mary  denied  lioth  charges  ;  and 
it  was  found  out,  by  means  of  Sir  Rolieri  MelriK 
that  Ruxbie  was  a  spy,  sent  by  Cecil  to  discover 
what  was  ])assing  t)etween  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
and  the  Catholics  of  England.  Tlie  dissembler  was 
to  signify  to  Mary  the  gi*eat  affection  which  the 
Catholics  in  England  had  for  her,  and  which  they 
could  not  safely  reveal  to  her  ambassador,  who  was 
a  Protestant.  U|K)n  the  complaint  made  by  Kil- 
ligrew,  Mary  caused  Ruxbie  to  be  apprehended, 
together  with  his  C3ri)hers  and  papers,  amongst 
which  was  found  a  letter,  written  by  Cecil,  which 
clearly  discovered  the  roguery. 

The  Queen,  desirous  to  extinguish  the  destmc- 
tive  feuds  which  divided  the  nobles,  and  ruined 
the  country,  sent  for  the  Earls  of  Murray  and 
Argyle,  to  come  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  that 

*  Keith,  p.  XiS,  Since  1  wmte  ihtt  paragraph,  I  hare  foand  oat  dM 
Sir  JatiH-ii  .Mclvil  hiniMrlf  iniriKlund  Ruxbie  or  Roxbk  to  Qomo  Maiji 
lUyne*]i  Slate  Papers,  p.  44.'!.  It  M-eint  alto  to  ha?e  been  tho  Uahapaf 
iCuu  that  tliicoTered  Koxbie*s  practices ;  CioodaI*t  Enminatioa,  Jtc.  Pki^ 
fart',  xxT,  Keith,  A  pp.  p.  16U.— — Sir  Jamet  Mclril  Menu  to  hart  btfi 
niifttaken  when  he  af%erts  (p.  7B),  that  I.ord  Herries,  before  tho  Qbmb  vtM 
to  Stirlintc,  2Ut  of  April  1567*  t>C|<gc«l  the  Queen  npoo  bis  kaea  Ml  It 
coHKiit  to  a  marriage  with  nottiwc-Il.  liord  Ilerriea,  on  the  20th  «f  ifcn 
month,  lubKribnl,  witli  the  other  nobility  and  deigy,  tbc  bond  by  vhkk 
they  appnttcd  of  ilothweirs  acquittal  by  hb  peers,  and  prombed  li 
mote  hii  marriage  with  the  Qiirrn.  The  MrNili  were  not  so  Aicttdly 
^lary  as  tlioy  «ei-niiil  lo  be. 
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they  might  strengthen  her  Council.  The  discords  a.  c.  i  W6. 
existing  between  these  lords  on  the  one  part,  and 
Huntly,  Athole,  and  Bothwell  on  the  other,  were 
submitted  to  the  Queen  as  umpire,  who  effected  a 
reconcilement  among  them ;  and  they  all  remained 
with  her  during  the  rest  of  that  siunmer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Birth  of  A  Prinee— Elizabeth's  ficcitioui  congtatnhtlon    Mfy 

to  reconcile  her  husbancU-He  it  obttioate— She  goes  to  hold  C— il  «l 

Jedburgh— ViiiU  Bothwcll_FaUf  tick—It  coldly  fisted  bjr  tht 

Vitiu  Craigniillar^Rejccts  a  propotal  of  divorce^ Plot  ibr  tiM 

Damlejr— >The  Prince*!  ba|)titin«. Morton  and  hit 

Mary  vititt  her  hutband,  tick  at  GUfgow-^Biiofi  him  to  Kiril«f 

for  better  air— He  it  basely  murdered— >Mary*s  giief    Hi 

dence  with  Lennox— BothwcU't  trial  fixed— He  it  acqoittad— If afiet  if 

the  Queen*t  eneniict^-MotiTct  for  Damley*s  attattinafinn 

ment— Difgraceful    document— The  Queeo*t  abdoctiom    i 

marriage  with  Bothwdl^-Calumoics  of  her  cneuiict     Sha 

inditcretion— Perjury  and  treachery  of  tome  of  her  Nobka— Man^  tm 

intidiout  calumniator— Her  enemiet  attociatei  and  nita  aa 

Queen  meeu  them,  with  an  inferior  array,  at  Carberty  Hi 

—It  betrayed,  intuited,  and  imprisoned  in  I^ochkran-^EKportaMa  af 

Kirkaldy^-Base  forgery,  the  prdude  of  othcn,  agaimt  fkn 


A.C.  \6G6.   On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June,  between 
^^  j"^    and  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Queen  was  happily  de« 

fitrth  (^  a  • 

young  Prince.  Hvered  of  a  son,  wlio  was  destined  to  sway  the 
sceptre  over  two  rival  kingdoms,  which  wen 
day  to  \)e  united  and  amalgamated  for  their 
tual  streiigtii   and  prosperity.      This  propitioa^ 
event  was  announcc<I  by  the  discharge  of  the 
ordnance,  and  celebratt^d  by  public  thanksgin 
bonfires,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
tivily. 

The  tidings  of  this  important  birth  were  i 
mediately  despatched  to  England,  Franoet  and  ell 

*  MelTil,  p.  G9.     Keith,  p.  339,  Ml. 
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friendly  courts.     Sir  James  Melvil  was  entrusted    a.  c.  16«6. 
with  the  embassy  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  though     ^  ^ 
she  had  just  been  dancing,  and  in  high  glee,  upon 
hearing  the  news  sunk  into  a  deep  depression  of 
spirits,  reflecting  upon  this  eminent  superiority  of 
her  rival.  Sighs  stole  from  her  bosom,  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheek  as  it  leaned  on  her  hand,  and  she 
whispered  to  some  of  her  ladies,  that  "  the  Queen 
"  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  was 
"  but  a  barren  stock."     But  Elizabeth  could  well 
dissemble  in  mien  and  in  words.     She  received  Eiizabeth'i 
Melvil  in  her  grandest  apparel,  and  with  a  cheer-  gntuiaUons.' 
fdl  countenance,  assuring  him  that  the  joyful  news 
of  the  Queen  her  sister's  having  brought  forth  a 
fair  son  had  cured  her  of  a  severe  sickness,  imder 
H^hich  she  had  laboured  for  fifteen  days  ;  she  will- 
ingly accepted  the  invitation  of  becoming  godmo^ 
ther  to  the  young  Prince,  which  she  would  perform 
by  dignified  proxy.     Melvil  hinted,  that  the  pre-» 
sent  would  be  a  fit  time  for  her  Majesty  to  satisfy 
all  parties  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  which 
it   was  desirable  might  be  no  longer  doubtful ;  but  - 
Elizabeth  waved  that  proposal,  saying  that  she 
w^cDuld  satisfy  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  that  matter, 
^y  the  noblemen  she  meant  to  send  into  Scotland 
fc^i^  the  baptism  of  her  son. 

After  Melvil's  return  to  Scotland,  Queen  Mary,  ^^  ^^^ 
^y  advice  of  the  two  Melvils,  sent  two  letters,  by  f?,^*  ^°8' 

lC"-iT  rM.     -r*   <•  -^-^  ,    .  ^  ,       liah court. 

'^-Uligrew,  to  Sir  Robert  Melvil ;  the  one  to  be 
stiewn  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  other  to  her  secre- 
^ty  CeciL  These  letters  were  written  in  a  com- 
PMmentary  and  friendly  style,  and  were  chiefly  in- 
^^Bded  to  discredit  certain  communications  made 
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A.  c.  1506.  by  Ruxbie,  and  some  n*x)rts  spread  by  Mary's 
enemies ;   but  principally  to  incline  Elizabeth  to 
favour  a  motion,  expected  soon  to  be  made  in  the 
English  Parliament,  for  establishing  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  crown.     Mary  also  refutes  the 
calumny  of  her  being  intolerant  to  the  professors 
of  the  new  religion  ;  and  asserts,  *'  that  rimee  her 
**  return  to  Scot/and^  she  has  neither  comstrained 
nor  persecuted  any  person  Jbr  cause  of  religion^ 
nor  yet  minds  to  do  so ;  that  their  credit  with 
^^  her  is  manifest,  since  Protestants  are  entnurted 
with  the  principal  offices,  and  bear  the  chiefiest 
charges   in  her  kingdom,   and  are  prindpally 
employed  in  the  most  urgent  affairs,  befcnre  all 
«  others."* 

Mary  having  now  obtained  certain  intelligenee 
of  Rcindolph's  favouring  and  assisting  the  Seat* 
tisli  rebels,  and  of  fomenting  misunderstandiogB 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  esjiecially  his  having 
remitted  three  thousand  crowns  to  Lady  Murray 
for  the  use  of  the  rel>els«  dismissed  him  finom  her 
dominions  ;  and  explained  to  Elizabeth  her  reasons 
for  so  doing,  in  n  letter  still  extant.f 

The  Queen,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  air 
of  the  country,  for  the  perfect  recovery  of  her 
hccilth  after  her  confinement  and  child-bearing  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  sailed  to  Alloa,  a  beauti- 
ful countr}'-seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  whither  she 
was  conducted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  and 
by  the  Earl  of  Murray. 

During  her  residence  there.  Monsieur  Malvoisin, 


K«iiove«  to 
AUoiu 


Kciih,  p.  342-34.1. 


f  Ibid.  p.  344. 
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accompanied  bjrihe  Bishop  of  Ross,  waited  on  her  a.c.  ]5d6. 
•Majesty,  to  congratulate  her,  on  the  part  of  the  '^  »  *-^ 
King  of  France,  upon  her  safe  delivery,  and  the 
birth  of  the  young  Prince.  Monsieur  Malvoisin, 
heing  formerly  acquainted  with  her  Majesty,  was 
very  jgraciously  received ;  and  being  a  person  of 
great  prudence  and  good  sense,  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  the 
Queen  and  her  husband.  He  also  interceded,  not 
without  success,  for  the  pardon  of  the  assassins  of 
Riccio,  for  Maitland  was  soon  allowed  to  wait  on 
the  Queen. 

The  King  also  came  to  Alloa,  and  their  Majes*-  The  King 
ties  were  two  nights  together.     From  thence,  the  S^***' 
King  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Earls  of 
Huntly,  Murray,  and  Bothwell,  with  several  others, 
went  upon  a  hunting  recreation  to  a  tract  of  ground 
called  M^atland,  in  Tweeddale,  now  Peebles-shire. 
Their  Majesties  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  went 
boA  together  from  thence  to  Stirling.^    If  the 
King  still  continued  sullen  and  displeased,  enter-  The  Queen 
taining  thoughts  of  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  pet,  J^^cTcT 
three  authentic  existing  letters  evidently  prove  that  husband. 
the  Queen  was  not  in  the  fault ;  but,  by  the  most 
winning  condescension,  and  kind  expostulation, 
both  in  private  and  before  the  lords  of  the  court, 
strove  to  make  him  explain  his  grievances,  and  to 
afford  him  redress. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Monsieur  Le  Croc,  French 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, the  Queen's  ambassador  in  France  ;  in  which 

*  Kettfa,  p.  345,  and  Ibttowing. 
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A.  c  15G6.  letter  we  find,  that  the  King  came  to  Edinbui^ 
^"^"^  on  Mirhaelmaa  day,  in  the  evening ;  their  Majes- 
ties Kli*pt  togetlier ;  and  the  Qiieen»  in  the  most  en- 
dearing manner,  endeavoured  to  make  the  King 
declare  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  ;  but  being  de* 
feated  in  her  kind  attempt,  she,  next  day,  before 
the  council,  where  Monsieur  Le  Croc  was  preaenl, 
took  the  King  by  tlie  hand,  and  besought  him,  for 
God's  sake,  to  declare  if  she  had  given  him  any 
offence  ;  and  entreated  him  to  deal  plainly,  and  not 
to  spare  her. 

The  King  at  last  declared,  that  he  had  nogroaiid 
of  complaint.  Vet,  going  out  of  the  room,  he  ut- 
tered, *'  Adieu,  Madam  :  you  shall  not  see  my  face 
"  for  a  long  time." 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Queen-mother  of  France,  dated  the  8th 
of  October  1566,  and  forwarded  by  Secretary 
Lethington,  on  the  S4th  of  the  same  month.     In 

tim  Ktng*t  that  letter,  the  nobles  declare,  that  upon  the  King^a 
*^*^'  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  mentHmed 
in  the  former  letter,  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
enter  the  Palaa\  until  three  or  four  of  the  Lords 
there  present  with  the  Queen  should  be  dismiaMd. 
The  Queen  c*ondescended  so  far,  as  to  go  oat  and 
meet  the  King  witlumt  the  Palace,  and  conducted 
him  to  her  own  apartment,  where  they  continiicd 
all  night ;  during  which  time  the  Queen  calmly 
inquireil  the  reason  fur  his  wishing  to  kare  the 
kingflom,  but  receiviMl  no  answer.  Next  moraiiig^ 
the  Lords  of  Council,  with  Monsieur  Le  Croc; 
went  into  the  QueenV  apartment,  expostulated  with 
the  King,  and  professed  themselves  ready  (if  they 
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kad  offended  him)  to  do  him  all  the  justice  he  cotQd  a.  c.  1566. 
demand.  The  Queen  also  entreated  him  to  declare  *^  "f  ^^ 
before  these  Lords  in  what  she  had  offended  him ; 
and  added,  that  *'  she  had  a  clear  cofiscience  that 
in  aU  her  life  she  had  done  no  action  which  could 
any  ways  pr^udge  either  his  or  her  own  hofwur : 
**  but  if  undesignedly  she  might  have  given  him 
offence,  she  wae  willing  to  make  amends  as  far 
as  he  should  require.''*  The  Lords  add,  that 
the  King  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Queen,  in  a  dis- 
guised style,  and  stated  two  grounds  of  complaint, 
namely,  the  want  of  authority,  and  the  disrespect 
shewn  him  by  the  nobility.  It  was  easy  fot  the 
Queen  to  answer,  that  he  had  abused  the  authority 
given  him ;  and  that,  if  he  wished  the  respect  of 
the  nobles,  he  ought  to  gain  it  by  his  affability 
and  courtesy  towards  them. 

The  third  letter  is   from  Sir  Robert  Melvil, 
Mary's  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  to  Arch- 
bishop Bethune,  her  ambassador  in  France.     It 
confimifi  the  statement  of  the  foregoing  letters, 
and  blames  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  King,  and  his 
obstinacy  in  not  declaring  the  cause  of  his  discon- 
tient,  but  only  venting  some  general  grumblings  of 
Ids  being  disregarded  by  the  nobility,  and  that  he 
^^nnot  get  some  persons  turned  out  of  office. 

The  Queen,  in  order  to  remedy  great  disturb-  Mary,  with 
;^nces  and  disorders  which  prevailed  on  the  bor-  ****'  ^^^jj^. 
^ers,  resolved  to  pass  thither  in  person,  accompa^  burgh. 
by  the  Lords  of  the  court,  and  to  hold  a  court 


*  All  this  is  very  difTerent  from  the  insidious  calumnies  of  Kn0x  and 
^achanao,  with  regard  to  the  Queen*s  treatment  of  her  husband,  and  their 
(Mue  iUnders  of  her  pretended  illicit  commerce  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
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A.  c.  iGGO.   of  judicature  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  for  the 
~  ^  ~     trial  and  punishment  of  oflTenders ;  aud,  for  that 
purjiose,  sent  l)efore  her  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  her 
lieutenant  in  those  parts.     Bothwell,  in  a  acuffle 
with  those  desperadoes,  was  severely  hurt,  and 
was  carried  to  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  for  the 
Viiiu  Doth-   healing  of  his  wounds.     The  Queen,  about  eight 
wounded.  ^^  days  after  that  event,  that  is,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober,  hearing  that  the  EarFs  wounds  were  dan- 
gerous, and  being  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  the 
outlaws  in  attacking  her  representative,  and  pn^ 
bably  having  some  political  business  to  tranaad 
with  Bothwell,  did  not  think  it  below  her  dignity 
to  ride  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  visit  him ; 
which  she  did,  and  returned  on  the  same  day  to 
Folk  dange.   Jedburgli.*     But  whether  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
^  ^      journey,  or  anxiety  of  mind  caused  by  the  ill  be* 
haviour  of  her  husband,  she  soon  after  her  return 
fell  into  a  dangerous  fever,  which  at  times  deprived 
her  of  her  senses.     During  her  lucid  intervals,  she 
edified  the  assistants  by  her  piety  and  reaignatioDt 
recommended  her  son  to  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Queen  of  England ;  and  beaongfat 
the  Lonis,  as  her  last  request,  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  to  such  as  in  Scotland  still  adhered  to 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  die. 
The  King*!        Care  had  been  taken  to  acquaint  Damley  of  the 
°*^  Queen's  sickness,  but  he  made  no  great  haste  to 

visit  lior.    Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  blames 
tills  gross  neglect.     The  King,  however,  at  length 

*  Krilh,  p.  3r>J. 
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paid  her  a  short  and  dry  visit,  and  departed  next  a.  a  iwe. 
morning.  ^**^' 

The  Queen  recovered  by  degrees,  and,  as  soon 
as  she  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  set 
out  on  her  return  to  the  capital,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  along  the  east  coast,  accompanied  with  eight 
hundred  or  one  thousand  horse.  At  Berwick,  Sir 
John  Forrester,  the  deputy-governor,  paid  her  all 
due  honours.  She  passed  on  to  Coldingham,  Dun- 
bar, &c.,  and  came  to  Craigmillar,  where  she  in- 
tended to  stay  until  all  was  got  ready  for  the  bap- 
tism of  her  son.  The  King  also  came  thither,  but 
their  reconcilement  seems  not  to  have  advanced. 

It  was  during  her  abode  at  Craigmillar,  that  an 
infernal  plot,  previously  agitated  against  the  life 
of  Damley,  seems  to  have  been  matured.  An  au- 
thentie  voucher  of  this  neferious  contrivance  is 
found  in  a  solemn  protestation  of  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  Argyle. 

Argyle  declares,*  that  in  the  month  of  Decem-  The  Qaeea 
ber,  after  the  Queen's  gr^t  sickness  and  returning  ^^J^ 
from  Jedburgh,  her  Grace  being  in  the  Castle  of  Craigmiikr. 
Craigmillar,  accompanied  by  himself,  the  Earls  of 
Murray  and  Bothwell,  with  Secretary  Lethington, 
that  Murray  and  Lethington  came  one  morning 
into  his  (Argyle*s)  chamber,  while  he  was  yet  in 
bed,  and  remarked,  that  the  murder  of  Riccio  had 
been  committed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hindering 
the  Parliament  to  be  held,  in  which  Murray  and 
his  party  were  to  have  been  declared  rebels,  and 
their  estates  forfeited  ;  and  that,  therefore,  grati- 

*  Keith,  App.  p.  136,  137,  138. 
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A.c.  150C   tilde  required  that  Murray  and  his  friends  should 
^^  V  *-^    use  all  their  interest  for  the  pardon  and  recal  of 
Morton,  Lindsay,  and  Ruthven,  with  their  partVt 
hy  whom  tliat  serviceable  murder  had  been  achiev- 
ed.   They  added,  that  Argyle  having  been  a  gainer 
by  that  incident  as  well  as  they,  he  ought  to  join 
in  the  reciprocal  good  office.  The  means  (they  said) 
the  most  likely  to  procure  that  pardon,  was  to  sug- 
gest a  divorce  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband, 
which  Lethington  had  no  fear  of  bringing  about, 
provided  Argyle  and  Huntly  did  not  oppose  it. 
Huntly  was  then  called  into  the  same  room,  and 
the  proposal  repeated,  with  a  promise  of  Murray 
and  Letliington  to  get  Argyle  and  Huntly  restored 
to  tlieir  lands  and  offices,  and  that  they,  with  Mor- 
ton and  his  company,  would  stand  their  firm  friends 
for  the  future.     Argyle  and  Huntly  consented  to 
the  proposal.     BothwoU  also  joined  them,  and  all 
together  waited  on  the  Queen  ;  to  whom  Lething- 
ton  (after  having  artfully  and  insidiously  enume- 
rated and  exa^iric^'rated  the  acts  of  innatitude  and 
ill-behavi(mr  of  the  King)  suggested,  if  her  Ma- 
jesty would  condescend  to  pardon  Morton  and  his 
a^sociates,  tliey,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  would 
Prnpoiai>or    ^i'^^'  meaus  to  ]n*ocure  a  divorce  between  her  Ma- 
f  "^'^TT^       j^*sty  and  a  husband  who  had  proved  himself  so 
ir}'»  unwcirthv  ot*  the  honour  conferred  on  him.     The 

Queen  at  fust  seemed  not  altogether  against  the 
pro])osal  of  divorce,  provided  it  could  be  lawfully 
procured,  and  without  prejudice  to  her  son.  Both- 
well  Mvnied  to  tliink  there  could  Ik*  no  difficulty 
in  ihiisv  t\V(i  condition^,  lint,  upon  Lethingtons 
n'^uiniiiLi:  hi^  arguments,  and  pressing  the  divorce, 
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the  Queen  interposed,  saying,  "  I  will  that  ye  do  a.  c.  i5e( 
"  nothing  through  which  any  spot  may  be  laid  to  "^'v^^ 
"  my  honour  or  conscience  :  and  therefore,  I  pray  ^g^Q^^^^^ 
"  you,  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  the  state  that  • 

"  it  is,  abiding  till  God  of  his  goodness  put  re- 
"  medy  thereto."  This  answer  appears  to  have 
baffled  the  project  of  divorce,  and  the  Lords  seem 
to  have  reverted  to  a  more  atrocious,  but  surer 
expedient. 

Argyle  and  Huntly  continue  their  protestation 
thus :  "  So,  after  these  premises,  the  murder  of 
"  Henry  Stewart  following,  we  judge  in  our  con- 
^'  science,  and  hold  for  certain  truth,  that  the  Earl 
**  of  Murray  and  Secretary  Lethington  were  au- 
*•  thors,  inventors,  devisers,  counsellors,  and  causers 
**  of  the  said  murder,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by 
•*  whomsoever  persons  the  same  was  executed." 

The  fact  is,  a  bond  was  there  at  Craigmillar*  pi^,^  ^^  ^^^ 
drawn  up  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  which,  styling  ^thofth 
the  King  a  young  fool^  and  a  proud  tyrant^  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  the  subscribers  to 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  the  rule  over  them  ; 
obliged  themselves  to  remove  him  by  some  expe- 
dient or  other,  and  made  each  declare  that  he 
'Would  repute  the  deed  his  own,  by  whomsoever  it 
knight  be  done.     This  instrument  was  signed  by 
Kuntly,  Argyle,  BothweU,  Maitland,  and  Balfour. 
AVhether  Murray  actually  subscribed  it,  or,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  duplicity,  waved  the  adding  his 
name,  is  of  little  moment.     It  seems  certain  that 
lie  was  privy  to  the  plot,  was  most  likely  one  of 

*  Ormiston's  Confssssion  in  Laing,  ii.  322,  apud  Lingard,  yii.  476. 
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i.  a  1566.  its  first  contri vers»  and  surely  had  no  objection  to 
^  ^  ^'  its  success.  BothwelU  it  seemst  took  upon  him- 
self the  i)erpetration  of  the  crime  ;  the  others,  to 
keep  him  skaithless  from  the  consequences. 
The  young  Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  baptism 
'^  ^^  of  the  young  Prince.  A  taxation  of  £12,000  was 
granted  by  the  States  to  cover  the  expenses.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  Sovereigns  arrived.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  brought 
along  with  him,  as  a  present  from  that  Princess, 
a  font  of  gold,  weighing  333  ounces,  and  valued 
at  £104S  :  19s.  sterling.*  The  Queen  repaired 
from  Craigmillar  to  Stirling ;  and  on  Sunday  the 
15th  of  December,  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Prince 
was  carried  from  his  chamber  to  the  chapel  by  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Count  de  Brienne^  be- 
tween two  rows  of  barons  and  gentlemen.  The 
Earls  of  Athole  and  Eglinton,  and  Lords  SempiU 
and  Ross,  brought  in  the  apparatus  for  the  cere- 
monies. At  the  entry  of  the  chapel,  the  Prince 
was  receive<l  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  the 
ing  clergy  were  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  DunUanCt 
and  Ross,  with  tlie  Prior  of  Whithorn,  and  other 
inferior  ecclesiastics.  The  Prince  was  held  up  at 
the  font  by  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  in  name  di, 
and  by  coiiiiuission  from  the  Queen  of  En^^and. 
Neither  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nor  any  of  the  Soot- 
tish  nubility  professing  the  new  creed,  entered  into 
the  cliaiH?),  but  stood  without  the  door,  like  the 

*  Stnw.  apuil  Keith,  p.  2I37- 
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Jews  without  Pilate^s  hall,  lest  they  should  be  de-  a.  a 
filed ;  whilst  some  of  them,  like  the  Jews,  enter- 
tained a  premeditated  purpose  of  murder.  After 
the  baptism,  the  Prince's  names  and  titles  were 
proclaimed,  by  soimd  of  trumpet :  Charles  James, 
James  Charles,  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland, 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Baron  of  Renfrew.  The  festivity  was 
celebrated  with  great  splendour.  Damley  foolishly 
remained  in  the  castle,  but  did  not  appear,  nor  take 
aay  part  in  the  rejoicing.  Nor  could  he  well  ap- 
pear :  Elizabeth  had  forbidden  the  Earl  of  Bed-i 
ford  to  give  him  the  title  of  King,  and  the  Frendi 
agent  had  been  ordered  not  even  to  speak  to  him, 
until  he  was  reconciled  with  the  Queen. 

The  Lords  who  had  banded  against  Damley 
required  and  received  the  subscription  of  Morton 
to  their  iniquitous  bond;*  and  then  they  solicited 
his  return,  and  were  joined  by  Bedford  and  Castle- 
naoy  in  the  names  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
Mary  could  no  longer  refuse  such  powerful  en- 
treaty*    A  pardon  was  granted  to  the  noble  exile,  Morton  and 
with  his  associates,  on  condition  that  they  should  ^j^doned. 
not  return  to  Scotland  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
which  condition  was  soon  softened  to  a  prohibition 
from  approaching  within  seven  miles  of  the  court. 
Morton  returned,  and  was  met  by  Bothwell  and 
Lethington  at  Whittingham,  near  where  the  Lam- 
mermuir  hills  divide  the  counties  of  Berwick  and 
Haddington.    The  subject  of  their  bloody  councils  Bloody  ooun 
seems  to- have  been,  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy  g^jT 
Damley. 

*  Chalmers,  ii.  22?.     Goodall,  i.  282. 
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i.e.  I6C6.        The  ambassadors,  with  their  retinues,  honoured 
^  '  ^'    witli  rich  presents,  returned  to  their  respective  so- 
vereigns,  well  pleased  with  the  Queen's  courtesj 
and  nuiiilficence.     Bedford  regretted  the  degraded 
state  of  the  King. 

The  Queen  went  to  spiMid  the  Christmas  holi- 
days at  Drunmumd  Castle,  and  at  the  seat  of  the 
Laird  of  Tullibardine  ;  and  the  King,  during  her 
absence,  removed  to  his  father  at  Glasgow.     The 
15G7.       Queen  returned  to  Stirling  in  t)ie  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary, where  she  renuiined  until  the  fourteenth  of 
that  montii,  wlien,  taking  the  young  Prince  with 
her,  she  went  to  Edinburgh.     She  had  not  been 
rUiy  viiiu     there  above  a  week,  when  slie  learned  that  the 
logero^tiy     King  was  dangerously  ill.     She  immediately  sent 
ui  GUs-     j^^j,  j^^^,jj  physician  to  him,  witli  a  message  that  she 
would  soon  visit  him  herself.     She  accordingly  set 
out  for  Glasgow,  and  arrived  there  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  January  ;  and  so  cherished  and  comforted 
her  husband,  that  all  their  former  mutual  affection 
seemed  to  have  revived,  antl  all  misunderstanding 
or  causes  of  offence  to  have  l)een  forgotten.    Every 
good  person  rejoiced  at  the  Iiappy  reconciliation. 
As  soon  as  the  King  was  in  a  condition  to  be  re* 
moveiK  her  Majesty  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  litter  to  Kdinlmrgii,  for  the  benefit  of  the  best 
le ii bro;iRiii  medjcal  skill  :*   and  because  the  air  of  Holyrood- 

0  Kirk-of.  .  i         .  •  i  T     •       a 

fitid.  lumse  was  considered  as  too  damp,  he  was  lodged 

in  a  house  formerly  behmging  to  the  provost  of  a 
collegiate  church,  called  the  Kirk^^Field^  with- 

*  S'.mic  a-cril)c  Darnlcy''*  tlisUMUf  cr  (o  potwn,  f;irm  him  by  liii  cncinkt  | 
othcr»  Cdl)  II  the  «>nKill-]>i)\.  whirli  then  ngcil  in  (iU^w  ;  while  tdMii 
iffiii  il  .1  in-Ti"  i  TJuiiiiiiii"ii^  iti-»i-AM'. 
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out  the  walls  of  the  city,  which,  standing  on  higher  A.  c.  iftO' 
ground,  was  supposed  to  be  fanned  with  a  more  ^  j  "-^ 
salubrious  air. 

Here  the  Queen  assiduously  visited  her  husband, 
gave  hun  every  mark  of  her  affection,  and  several 
nights  slept  in  a  chamber  beneath  where  he  lay. 
On  the  ninth  of  February,  she  spent  the  evening 
with  him,  from  six  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  in 
fiiendly  and  endearing  conversation.  Having  en- 
gaged to  be  present  that  night  at  a  ball  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  two  of  her  servants,  she 
embraced  her  husband,  put  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
and,  escorted  by  a  numerous  retinue,  returned  to 
Holyroodhouse  by  torch-light. 

The  conspirators  seized  the  opportimity  offered  Damiey 
them  by  the  King's  lodging  at  Kirk-qf-Field.   By  ™" 
a  door  in  the  city  wall,  the  instruments  of  their 
villany  had  access  to  the  house,  sapped  the  founda- 
tions, and  placed  there  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gun- 
powder.   The  Queen's  absence  on  that  night  spur- 
red oh  the  assassins  to  the  execution  of  their  plot ; 
and  therefore,  about  three  hours  after  her  Majesty 
had  left  the  Kirk-qf-Field^  that  house  was  blown 
into  the  air,  with  such  a  tremendous  explosion  as 
alarmed  the  whole  city.     The  inhabitants  ran  to 
the  place  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded.   The  dead  bodies  of  the  King,  and  of  a  ser- 
vant who  had  slept  in  the  same  room,  were  found 
lying  in  an  adjacent  garden  or  orchard,  without 
any  bruise  or  mark  of  violence.     Three  men  and 
a  boy  were  found  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  circumstance  of  the  King's  body  having  no 
apparent  hurt  or  wound  upon  it,  gave  reason  to 
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A.  c.  1667.  suppose  that  he  had  been  strangled,  and  carried  out 
^^  »  ^'    of  the  house,  before  fire  had  been  set  to  the  pow- 
der ;  but  no  certain  proof  has  been  shewn  of  such 
suflfocation.  By  such  barbarous  villany,  died  King 
Henry,  formerly  Lord  Darnley,  in  the  twenty-fint 
year  of  his  age.  His  character  has  already  been  suf- 
ficiently shewn.  Had  the  endowments  of  his  mind 
corresponded  with  his  external  appearance  and  gen- 
teel accomplishments ;  and  if  his  virtue,  prudence, 
and  good  sense  had  kept  pace  with  his  high  fortune 
and  elevation,  he  might  have  escaped  the  snares  of 
the  barbarous,  deceitful,  and  unprincipled  nobility, 
above  whom  he  was  raised ;  and  he  might  have 
soothed  the  cares  and  alleviated  the  difficulties  and 
sorrows  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Queen  who 
had  so  highly  honoured  him ;  whereas,  by  his  fbUy 
and  ingratitude,  he  hastened  his  own  destruction, 
and  contributed  to  the  miseries,  persecutions  ca- 
lumnies, treasons,  and  jealousies,  which  embittered 
the  remaining  dciys  of  a  Queen,  who  deserved  the 
love  and  ol)edience  of  her  subjects,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 
The  Queen*!       Tlie  Queeii,  wlio  had  so  lately  been  reconciled  to 
snef;  and  be-  j^^j.  )ius|)aiifl,  and  had  shewn  him  such  cordial  af- 

ooniing  ue- 

poruucDL  fection  and  forgiveness,  heard  the  sad  tidings  of  his 
cruel  death  with  a  becoming  demeanour,  and  acted 
like  n  virtuous  and  innocent  woman  on  that  trying 
occa.sion.  Her  chamber,  hung  with  black,  and  the 
light  of  day  excluded,  expressed  the  sorrowful  state 
of  her  mind.  Next  day,  she  wrote  to  her  ambaa- 
Stidor  in  France  ttie  tragical  account  of  the  King's 
murder,  indicating  her  strong  suspicions  that  the 
authors  of  this  execrable  deed  had  also  intended  her 
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own  deBtructlon,  though  the  mercy  of  Grod  had  pre-  a.  c.  ibef 
served  her.  She  declared  her  resolution  to  discover,  '^  t  ^ 
and  to  punish  with  rigorous  vengeance,  the  base 
assassins,  though  it  should  cost  her  life.*  On  the 
12ih  February,  she  caused  the  privy  council  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  of  £2,000  to 
any  person  who  should  reveal  the  devisers,  coun- 
sellors, or  actual  perpetrators  of  the  King's  mur- 
der, and  offering  the  informer  a  pardon,  though 
even  an  accomplice  in  the  wicked  deed.f 

The  King^s  body  was  brought  to  Holyrood-  TheKiugV 
house,  and  embalmed.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the 
moumfial  event,  it  was  decently,  though  privately, 
mterred  beside  the  Queen's  father,  James  V.,  ac- 
companied by  the  Justice-Clerk,  the  LiordTraquair, 
and  divers  other  gentlemen.  The  reason  for  this 
quiet  manner  of  interment  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  council  were  Protestants,  and  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  assist  at  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  church.  X 

B^ore  the  King's  funeral,  the  Queen  (as  decency 
seemed  to  require)  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  remained  ten  days.  On  the  21  st 
of  February,  she,  by  advice  of  her  council  and  the  The  Qumo 
physicians,  retired  to  Seaton  for  the  enjoyment  of  ^JJ^^ 
fresher  air.  She  was  there  visited  by  Monsieur  Le 
Croc 

On  the  fourth  night  after  the  proclamation  was  impmAi^ 
issued,  a  bill  was  posted  on  the  door  of  the  tolbooth        ^^'^'^ 
of  Edinbuigh,  asserting  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
Mr.  James  Balfour,  Parson  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David 

•  Kdth,  Preface,  p.  tuL  f  Ib>^  P*  368. 

t  heJtfM  Dfftoee  of  ibe  Qoacn. 
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A.c.  1667.  Chalmers,  and  Black  Mr.  John  Spence,  were  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  King's  murder.  Various 
rumours  and  surmises  had  been  spread  concerning 
the  persons  suspected  of  the  horrid  crime.  8oroe 
blamed  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton.  The 
latter,  at  his  execution  many  years  after,  owned 
his  knowledge  of  the  execrable  deed  ;  and,  from 
what  the  reader  has  already  seen,  in  the  declara* 
tion  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyle,  there  is 
too  great  reason  to  susiiect  that  Murray  was  nei- 
ther ignorant  nor  innocent  of  the  foul  contrivance. 
To  the  said  declaration,  Murray  indeed  made  an 
evasive  answer,  which  is  far  from  being  satisfiM- 
tory.* 

Strong  presumptions  were  justly  enterlainedt 
tliat  Bothwell  and  his  ser\'ants  were  the  immediate 
perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  some  had  the  as- 
surance to  blast  the  Queen's  reputation,  by  iDsinu- 
ating  that  she  was  accessory  to  the  barbaroua  deed. 
Some  pretend,  that  the  councillors  were  more  aei^ 
lous  in  their  in((uiries  after  tlie  authors  of  the  li- 
bels }M)stcd  in  various  places,  tlian  in  searching  for 
the  umrderers ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think*  that 
as  many  of  the  counciHors  were  implicated  iu  the 
crime,  these  would  naturally  wihh  to  throw  a  veil 
of  darkness  over  the  whole  nefarious  machination. 
Vet  all  that  is  authentic  of  the  inquir}^  made  after 
the  auth«»r8  of  the  placards,  is  an  act  of  the  oouii- 
cil,  of  the  14th  of  March,  for  apprehending  Jamee 
Murray,  who  **  had  devisit,  inventit,  andcauait  to 
"  be  set  up  certane  jmyntit  {lapers  upon  the  tolbuith 

*  Kdih,  p»  138,  App. 
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*'  dure,  tending  to  hir  Majestie's  sclander  and  de-  a.  c  laei 
"  famation,  and  swa  committand  oppin  and  ma-  '^^'V"*^ 
**  nifest  treason  against  her  Hieness."  * 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  feeling  a  deep  sorrow  for  Lenoox*8 
the  untimely  and  cruel  death  of  a  son  on  whom  the  ^Sw^u 
hopes  of  his  family,  and  the  solace  of  his  declining  *•  Quew. 
years,  rested,  was  naturally  desirous  to  have  his 
murderers  prosecuted  and  punished ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  opened  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
the  Queen.f  He  requested  that  her  Majesty  would 
deign  to  assemble  the  nobility,  and,  with  their  as- 
sistance, bring  the  delinquents  to  justice.  The 
Queen  replied,  that  she  had  anticipated  the  purport 
of  his  letter,  and,  before  its  receipt,  had  called  a 
Parliament,  before  which  she  meant  to  lay,  first  of 
all,  the  melancholy  incident  that  so  nearly  con- 
cerned her  as  well  as  himself ;  hoping  that  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  the  noblemen  would  enable 
her  to  find  out  and  punish  the  regicides.  Lennox 
suggested,  that  it  would  be  too  long  to  wait  for 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  that,  besides,  the 
case  was  not  a  parliamentary  business ;  that  the 
persons  pointed  out  by  the  bills  ought  to  be  im- 
prisoned, their  accusers  summoned,  and  a  justice- 
court  of  her  council  and  nobility  formed,  that  the 
accused  might  be  punished,  if  found  guilty,  or  li- 
berated, and  their  reputation  vindicated,  if  nothing 
<ould  be  proved  against  them.  He  repeated  the 
^persons  accused  by  the  foresaid  anonymous  bill, 
-sand  added  thereto  the  names  of  Francis  Bastiane, 
^ean  de  Bourdeaux,  and  Joseph  Dauryis,  Riccio's 

•  Keith,  p.  374.  f  Keith,  p.  3G9-373. 
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A.c.  15G7.   brother,  all  which  lYersons,  he  said,  he  greatly  bus- 

"^  ^  ^'    I)ecte(l. 

Iler  Majesty  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Len- 
nox's letter  of  the  17th  March,  and  answered  it  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  mouth,  informing  him  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  postpone  the  trial  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  suspects  to  be  guilty  of  the  atrocious 
deed ;  that  she  had  already  warned  the  nobility, 
and  the  members  of  her  council,  to  be  in  Edin- 
burgh the  ensuing  week ;  begging  his  attendance 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  niav  assist  at  the  trial, 
and  bring  forward  every  i)ossible  evidence  to  ral^ 
stanticite  the  guilt  of  tlie  {icrsons  whom  he  su^ 
jKHTted  and  inculpated  ;  and  that  he  shall  hare  proof 
of  her  good  will  to  have  a  fair  and  just  trial,  and 
condign  jmnishment  inflicted  on  all  concerned  in 
so  flagitious  a  crime. 

Time  of  Pursuant  to  this  correspondence,  an  act  of  coun- 

S?fii1!i*  ^''  ^^'"^  passed  on  the  28th  of  March,  directing  the 
trial  of  the  Karl  of  Kothwell,  and  all  other 
susiHH'ted  or  delated  as  principals  of,  or 
to,  the  murder  of  the  King,  to  undergo  an 
for  the  said  murder  on  the  1 2th  April  following ; 
and  warning  to  be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  all  other  accusers  of  the  said  Earl  of  Bothweli 
and  oilier  suspected  accomplices  ;  which  waraing 
or  summons  was  published  at  several  publii-  mai^ 
ket-places,  for  tiie  said  accusers  to  appear  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  and 
there  to  (l«)  what  should  1k'  necessary  for  trial  of 
the  said  matter.* 
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Accordingly,  Lennox  having  received  notice  of  a.  c  1567. 
the  trial,  in  order  to  be  present  thereat,  set  out    '^  r  ^-^ 
for  Edinburgh ;  but  being  dissuaded  by  his  friends  ^^\  ^ 
from  assisting  at  the  assize,  he  stopped  at  Stirling,  ^^ 
and,  altering  his  former  strain,  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
begging  that  the  trial  might  be  delayed ;  alleging 
bad  health,  and  other  fictitious  reasons,  which  were 
mere  shifts.     But  the  Queen,  after  the  previous 
steps  to  which  she  had  been  urged  by  Lennox,  could 
not,  without  great  impropriety,  have  adjourned  the 
Court.* 

Meantime,  on  the  9th  April,  the  Earl  of  Murray  Murray  lUpt 

away  to 

(who,  having  paved  the  way  for  the  Queen's  ruin,  France. 
and  his  own  exaltation,  was  glad  for  a  while  to  get 
out  of  sight),  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
Prance. 

On  the  12th  April,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  was 
hdd  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.f  The  Earl 
of  Argyle  presided  as  Hereditary  Justiciary.  He 
had  four  assessors,  viz.  Robert  Pitcaim,  commen-^ 
dator  of  Dunfermline,  the  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr- 
James  Macgill,  and  Mr.  Henry  Balnaves  ;  the  two 
last  were  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  or 
Lords  of  Session. 

The  jury  chosen  and  sworn  were  :l  juiy  Unpa' 

Earls — Rothes,  Caithness,  Cassillis ; 

«  Keith,  p.  374. 

f  Buchanan,  and  after  him  Dr.  Robertson,  complain,  that  the  usual 
term  of  forty  days  was  not  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  indictment  and  the 
triiL  That  practice  is  gratuitously  asserted.  Fifteen  days  is  now  the  legal 
ioterral  between  indictment  and  trial ;  that  space  intervened  between  iha 
28th  of  March  and  the  12th  of  April.  The  contrary  custom  remains  to  be 
proreJ  ;  Keith,  i.  Note,  p.  378. 

t  Keith,  p.  377* 
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A.  c  1M7.       Lords — Ross,  Sempill,  Hemes,  Oliphant,  Boyd : 

"^  T  ^'        Esquires  or  Barons — Master  of  Forbes,  Gordon 

of  Lochinvar,  Cockburn  of  Lanton,  Somervell  of 

Cambusnethaii,  Mowbray  of  Bamebowgall,  Ogilvie 

of  Boyne. 

The  libel  was  read. 

Bothwell,  the  accused,  was  called  to  the  bar. 
Lennox,  and  all  others,  our  Soveri^^  Lady's  lieges, 
willing  to  proseaite,  were  also  called.  Robert  Cu- 
ninghani,  on  the  part  of  Lennox,  protested  against 
the  assize,  and  requested  delay.  The  protest  was 
rejected,  as  Lennox  had  urged  a  summary  trial ; 
the  Lords  of  Council  had  granted  it ;  the  prose- 
cutor's advocates  insisted  on  it ;  and  the  defendant 
earnestly  craved  it. 
Bothwell  ac.  No  pcrsou  appeared  as  an  accuser ;  no  witnev 
quitted.  ^^  adduced,  and  no  evidence  brought  forward. 
The  jury  could  do  nothing  but  acquit  Bothwell, 
who,  in  conformity  to  a  wild  principle  of  chivalry, 
not  then  extinct,  affixed  a  pni>er  to  the  cross,  offer- 
ing to  fight  in  single  combat  against  any  gentleman 
who  would  accuse  hini  of  being  accessary  to  the 
King*s  murder. 

It  is  objected  to  the  Queen,  that  Bothwell  him- 
self was  present,  and  snt  as  a  member  in  that 
meeting  of  Pri\y  Council  which  gave  directions 
with  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  own 
trial ;  but  it  ought  to  t)e  observed,  that  Mnrniy, 
who  was  justly  susiK?cted  to  be  art  and  part  in  the 
hellish  contrivani*e,  sat  in  the  same  council,  and 
contribnte<l  to  the  passing  of  that  day*s  act. 

It  is  also  alleged,  that  the  Queen,  to  clear  her- 
self from  suspicion,  ought  to  have  exerted  her  an- 
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thority  to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice ;  but  let  a.  c.  1667- 
any  candid  and  unprejudiced  person  say,  what  she  1^  ^  , 
could  have  done,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  conduct  jus- 
she  was  placed.  Notwithstanding  the  rumours  cir- 
culated,  the  bills  posted,  and  the  reward  offered,  no 
one  had  come  forward  to  adduce  proof,  or  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges.  Lennox  alone  had  lent  his 
name  to  the  accusations,  and  he  had  shrunk  from 
the  prosecution.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  coun- 
cil, who  had  plotted  the  murder,  and  directed  the 
manner  of  its  execution.  They  were  implicated 
in  the  guilt,  and  deeply  interested  in  avoiding  in- 
vestigation. They  had  given  bond  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  perpetrators,  and  to  screen 
them  from  punishment.  They  would  therefore 
unanimously  assert,  that  the  impeachment  of  Both- 
well  and  others  had  arisen  from  envy  and  malice, 
and  that  the  regicide  had  been  perpetrated  by  vil- 
lains, either  instigated  by  some  private  hatred  of 
the  King,  or  with  a  view  to  tarnish  the  fame  of 
illustrious  persons,  on  whom  they  had  dastardly 
flung  the  imputation  of  guilt. 

It  appears,  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the 
persons  who  suffered  public  and  ignominious  deaths 
as  being  art  and  part  in  the  nefarious  wickedness, 
that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  the  principal  agent 
in  that  diabolical  deed  ;  *  and  this  is  confirmed  by  BodiweU*8 
his  own  dying  declaration  in  Denmark,  as  related  ^^^^ 
by  a  respectable  merchant,  who  heard  Bothwell, 
with  his  dying  voice,  testify  that  the  Queen  was 
innocent  of  the  King's  death,  and  that  only  he 

*  Keith,  i\  pp.  p.  144. 
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A.  c.  1667.  himself,  his  friends,  and  some  of  the  nobiUt7,  were 
^  ^  ~  the  authors  of  it.  Being  pressed  to  name  some 
of  the  guilty  persons,  he  named  James  Earl  of 
Murray,  Robert  Abbot  of  Holy roodhouse,  the  Earls 
of  Crawford,  Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Morton;  Lord 
Boyd,  the  Lairds  of  Lethington,  Buodeugfa,  and 
Grange. 

PtfU*fl  deck-      The  strongest  arguments  that  the  Queen^s  ene- 

'^^f^oedit  ™^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^  ^^  draw  from  the  examination  of 
the  criminals,*  is  the  pretended  testimony  of  Ni- 
cholas Hubert,  commonly  called  Paris ;  bat  that 
declaration  contains  so  many  inconsistencies  and 
improbable  assertions,  and  is  attended  with  nidi 
suspicious  circumstances,  that  no  court  of  law,  an- 
cient or  modem,  could  or  would  have  admitted  it 
as  credible  evidence.  That  poor  empty  mui»  in- 
stead of  being  examined  at  tlie  same  time  that  the 
other  criminals  were  tried,  was  kept  in  prison  far 
two  years  and  a  half  before  his  examination:  whidi 
delay  affords  strong  susjiicion  of  sinister  views*  and 
leads  us  to  apprehend,  that  this  destitute  stranger, 
worn  out  with  the  irksomeness  of  a  prison,  might 
have  been  easily  persuaded  to  emit,  from  a  promise 
or  a  hope  of  releaseinent,  any  declaration  whidi  his 
examiners  might  have  wished  to  elicit.  Besides, 
Alexander  Hay,  clerk  to  the  Pri\y  Coundl,  docs 
not  attest  before  what  jiersons  the  declaration  wsi 
emitted,  nor  at  what  time  he  himself  extracted  this 
notorial  copy  ;  nor  what  certainty  he  had,  that 
Hubert,  alias  Paris,  had  marked  every  leqf  wiik 
his  own  hand.    Finally,  Bishop  Leslie,  in  his  Ik' 

*  Keith,  p.  3IMI,  &c. 
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fence  of  Queen  Mary,  expressly  aflSrms,  "  that  this  ^  c.  I667. 
Paps,  John  Hay  of  Galloway,  Powry,  and  Dow-  ^  ^ 
glish,  when  they  were  put  to  death  for  the  said 
crime,  took  Gfod  to  witness  that  the  murder  was 
'^  committed  by  the  counsel^  invention,  and  drift 
"  of  Murray,"  (to  whom  the  Bishop  addresses  this 
charge ;)  "  and  further,  that  they  never  knew  th^ 
**  Queen  to  be  participant  or  aware  thereof." 

Now,  this  defence  was  published  by  Bishop  Les-  Ba»e  m»- 
lie  a  dozen  of  years  before  the  death  of  Buchanan,  Queen*!  eoe. 
and  certainly  before  he  wrote  the  part  of  his  his-  °"^ 
tory  which  comprehends  this  period ;  and  yet  that 
elegant  and  acute  historian  takes  no  notice  of  this 
bold  and  plain  assertion,  nor  adduces  any  creden- 
tials to  confute  and  silence  the  Bishop  of  Ross. 
Neither  does  Buchanan  attempt  to  fortify,  by  Hu- 
bert's testimony,  his  malevolent  narration,  in  which, 
as  if  he  had  known  the  secret  motions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Queen's  heart),  he  transmits  to  poste- 
rity the  infernal  tragedy  of  the  King's  murder,  as 
acted  by  the  Queen,  though  Murray  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Queen  (among  whom  Buchanan 
was  present)  foimd  themselves  utterly  at  a  loss, 
in  the  conferences  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  how  to  fix  upon  their  Sove- 
reign any  foreknowledge  of  the  King's  murder. 
The  candid  reader  will  hence  know  what  confidence 
he  can  place  in  Buchanan's  history  of  this  much- 
injured  Queen. 

We  have  seen  that  the  murder  of  Riccio  had 
been  chiefly  planned  to  hinder  a  Parliament,  in 
which  it  was  intended  that  Murray  and  his  party 
were  to  have  been  declared  rebels,  and  their  estates 
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A.  C.  1665.  to  have  been  forfeited ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
'^  »  —'    Darnley's  death  had  been  procured  to  secure  to  the 
^^^g^r    conspirators  titles  and  property,  which  they  held 
am«in«UoiL   \^y  ^  precarfous  tenure.     Mary  had,  with  prodigal 
bounty,  bestowed  upon  her  favourites,  or  thoae 
whom  she  wished  to  attach  to  her  service,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  crown-lands ;  but  the  law 
afforded  her  the  privilege  of  revoking  those  grants 
at  any  time  before  she  had  completed  her  twenty- 
fifth  year.     That  epoch  was  nigh,  and  the  nobles 
had  reason  to  fear  that,  before  its  arrival,  Daruley, 
if  alive,  would  urge  the  Queen  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion, and  resume  what  she  had  thoughtlessly  given 
away.    That  danger,  by  Damley^s  death,  had 
removed,  and  the  instrument  of  removal  had 
declared  blameless. 
A  Pariu-  Tlie  Parliament  sat  down  on  the  14th  of  ApriL* 

On  the  1 6th  the  Queen  was  present,  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  were  chosen.  The  Earl  of  Mar  wtf 
dischai^ed  of  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  had  been  committed  to  BothwelL 
On  the  19th  April,  the  last  day  of  the  Parliament, 
the  new  form  of  religion,  which  had  been  urged  in 
the  convention  of  1560,  but  had  never  received  the 
royal  a<;sont,  was  in  some  degree  ratified,  with  a 
salvo,  tliat  all  the  lieges  should  have  leave  to  serve 
G(m1  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences :  a  toleration  which  was  ill  attended  to. 

The  earldom  of  Huntly  had  been  forfeited  after 
the  battle  of  C(»rrichie,  and  the  present  Eari  had 
been  imprisoned.    Murray  had  also  obtained  a  snr- 

*  Keith,  p.  378,  &c 
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reptitious  warrant  to  have  the  sentence  of  death  A.  c.  iw* 
executed  upon  him ;  but  the  Queen  had  recalled  that  ^  ^ 
warrant,  and  had  afterwards  made  Huntly  Lord 
High  Chancellor.  The  forfeiture  was  only  now 
formally  reversed  ;  as  was  also  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  of  four  of  the  name  of  Gordon. 
The  grants  made  to  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Bothwell, 
Murray,  Crawford,  Rothes,  Morton,  Angus,  and 
Caithness  ;  to  the  Lords  Herries  and  Sempill ;  to 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Holyroodhouse ;  to  Sir  James 
Ogilvie  of  the  lands  of  Findlater,  &c.  were  finally 
confirmed. 

The  day  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,* 
the  most  part  of  its  members,  though  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  factions,  the  most  opposite  creeds, 
and  probably  from  opposite  motives,  combined  in 
subscribing  a  deed,  which,  for  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  but  by 
the  trial,  sentence,  and  warrant,  that  afterwards 
sent  Queen  Mary  to  the  block'.  The  tenor  and  DiagncdU 
substance  of  that  detestable  agreement  runs  thus  : 
"  That  the  subscribers  are  thoroughly  convinced 
"  of  Bothwell's  innocence  of  the  King's  murder, 
^*  and  will  defend  him  with  their  bodies,  goods, 
**  heritages,  friends,  and  kindred,  against  all  friture 
**  accusations,  imputations,  or  slanders,  in  regard 
"  of  that  crime,  in  whatever  form,  or  by  persons 
"  whomsoever.  They,  moreover,  recommend  the 
**  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  the  Queen,  as  the  fittest  and 
^'  most  suitable  of  her  subjects  for  a  husband  to 
*'  her  Majesty ;  and  in  case  her  Majesty  should 
"  deign,  in  preference  to  foreign  Princes,  to  accept 

*  Keith,  p.  380,  Ac 
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A.c.  1567.    "  of  said  Earl,  they,  when  law  and  her  convenience 
"  pennity  will  promote,  support,  and  defend-  that 
**  marriage,  against  all  persons  who  would  hinder, 
retard,  or  disturb  the  same ;  and  that  they  will 
spend  their  lives  and  properties  in  defence  tber^ 
of.     All  this  they  promise,  as  they  shall  answer 
to  God  :  And  in  failure  thereof,  they  imprecate 
upon  themselves  the  loss  of  reputation  and  cre- 
dit, with  the  deserved  imputation  of  faithlesy 
"  traitors," 

There  is  indeed  no  great  wonder  that  thoae  who 
were  copartners  with  Bothwell,  in  the  conspiracy 
against  poor  Darnley,  should  have  subscribed  this 
scandalous  bond.     It  was  most  likely  a  part  of  the 
bargain,  that  Bothwell,   as  the  price  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  King,  should  be  entitled  to  marry  hit 
widow.*    Canibden  says,  *'  the  confederacy  ao  ma- 
**  naged  the  matter,  as  to  work  up  a  great  part  of 
**  the  nobility  to  comply  with  the  marriage,  and  to 
set  their  hands  tb  a  writing  for  that  purpose,  fiir 
fear,  if  liotliwell  had  sunk  from  his  hopes*  he 
'^  should  have  betrayed  the  whole  bloody  secret.** 
The  Queen         Crawford  snys,  many  of  the  nobility  pressed  the 
m!S!^  Both-   Queen  to  marry  Bothwell  ;t  and  that  Murray  cs- 
*•"•  {)ecially  encouraged  her  to  that  match.^     Though 

he  was  out  of  the  country  designedly  at  the  tiBie 
of  the  subscribing  the  liond,  he  very  likely  did  com- 
ply with  Botlnveirs  proposal,  on  purpose  to  lead 
him  into  a  snare.  It  is»  however,  very  strange,  as 
it  was  very  base,  that  the  QueenV  friends  subscribed 
the  bond,  especially  the  ancient  clerg}\ 

*  Apu«]  Keith,  p.  3R2.         f  C*rBwfefffl*!i  Mcmain,  p^  15. 

X  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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It  is  pretended,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  a.  c.  150 
on  which  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  that  is,  on  ^^ 
the  19th  of  April,  Bothwell  invited  a  great  many 
of  the  nobility  to  a  supper  at  one  Ainsley's,  a  ta- 
vemer ;  and  having  surrounded  the  house  with 
armed  men,  forced  a  subscription  to  the  said  bond. 
But  this  allegation  is  contradicted  by  an  authentic 
copy  of  that  bond,  deposited  in  the  Scottish  Col- 
\ege  at  Paris,  attested  by  the  subscription  of  Sir 
James  Balfour,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  dated 
on  uie  20th  of  April,  the  day  after  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  This  date  destroys  the  credit  g£ 
the  story  of  Ainsley's  supper,  which,  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  is  annexed  to  the  bond.  But,  besides,  had 
feroe  been  used,  Bothwell's  enemies  would  not  have 
fiEuled  to  have  made  this  publicly  known,  in  order 
to  have  excused  themselves,  and  ruined  the  whole 
wicked  contrivance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
Bothwell's  having  used  all  his  art  and  ingenuity  to 
procure  subscribers  to  the  bond. 

Bothwell  having  procured  this  detestable  asso- 
ciation, began  to  disclose  to  the  Queen  something 
of  his  ambitious  aim,  and  to  sound  her  whether 
he  might  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  gain- 
ing, by  humble  suit,  her  hand  in  marriage  ;  but 
finding  no  encouragement  of  success  in  that  way, 
and  reflecting  that  the  advice  of  her  friends  would 
most  probably  mar  his  views,  and  that  even  many 
who  had  subscribed  the  bond  might  change  their 
minds  and  resile,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  fortune,  and,  by  a  bold  attempt,  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  completion  of  his  wishes. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  Queen  rode  to  Stirling, 
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to  visit  the  young  Prince,  her  son,  who  had  lately 
been  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
Bothwell,  under  pretence  of  an  expedition  against 
the  freebooters  on  the  borders,  assembled  a  body  of 
a  thousand  horsemen ;  and  on  the  24th  of  said 
month,  instead  of  marching  southwards,  veered 
about  towards  Linlithgow,  near  which  town  he  met 
the  Queen,  with  a  slender  retinue,  returning  to 
Edinburgh.  He  boldly  seized  her  horse's  bridle, 
and  led  her  captive  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  Hunt- 
ly,  Maitland,  and  Melville,  who  formed  part  of  her 
suite,  were  carried  alongst  with  her,  but  were  li- 
berated next  morning. 

The  Queen  was  detained  ten  days  longer,  during 
which  time  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  worthless 
and  apathetic  nobility  to  rescue  her  from  the  hands 
of  the  villain,  who,  though  repelled  and  reproodicd 
by  the  Queen  for  his  I)ase  ingratitude,  yet,  with 
unceasing  flattery  and  imiMirtunity,  harassed  his 
Sovereign,  whom  he  had  treasonably  made  his  pri- 
soner. Seeing  his  diabolical  arts  still  frustrated, 
he  laid  before  her  the  iniquitous  bond,  with  the 
disgraceful  subscriptions,  the  genuineness  of  which 
was  too  well  confirmed  by  the  apathy  and  disloyal 
neglect  of  those  prostituted  names.  Mary  ejred  the 
hated  document  with  wtmder,  affliction,  anddiamay. 
She  saw  herself  in  the  {xiwer  of  an  unprincipled  and 
determined  aristcKTat,  secluded  from  counsel,  fimn 
fidelity,  and  from  protection.  She  could  not  deny 
the  services  formerly  done  her  by  her  imperious 
captor  and  el(M|uent  supplicant ;  she  perceived  the 
extraordinary  consent  and  approbation  of  the  n<K 
bility,  which  he  had  dexterously  gained ;  she  did 
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not  suspect  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  niur-  a.  c.  15( 
der  of  her  late  husband  :  her  whole  court  had  as- 
serted, and  almost  all  the  nobility  had  sworn  to,  his 
innocence.  Yet  still  she  demurred  :  her  reluctance 
was  not  overcome ;  she  shuddered  at  precipitancy ; 
she  felt  the  indignity  of  being  compelled  by  a  da- 
ring subject  to  so  unequal  a  match ;  but  he  scarcely 
allowed  her  time  or  power  for  reflection,  till,  by 
entreaty,  persuasion,  importunate  suit,  and  finally 
by  ruffian  force^  he  gained  his  infamous  purpose, 
which,  from  shame  and  confusion,  extorted  from 
Mary  a  reluctant  consent  to  a  marriage,  which, 
though  disagreeable  and  degrading,  she  considered 
as  the  only  palliative  of  a  misery  which  she  de- 
plored. 

Mary's  enemies  afterwards  pretended  that  the 
capture  of  the  Queen  was  the  effect  of  collusion 
between  Mary  and  Bothwell ;  but  at  first,  in  their 
proclamations,  in  their  act  of  Parliament  against 
Bothwell,  and  in  their  answer  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  they  own 
and  declare,  that  **  she  was  shamefully  led  captive, 
**  and  by  fear,  force,  and"  (as  by  many  conjectures 
may  well  be  suspected)  "  by  other  extraordinary 
*^  and  more  unlawful  means,  compelled  to  become 
«  Bothwell's  bedfellow."* 

Had  the  Queen  acted  in  concert  with  Bothwell,  in 
obtaining  the  bond  from  the  nobles,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  strong  and  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion, nothing  could  have  hindered  the  parties  from 
directly  proceeding  to  their  marriage.    In  that  sup- 

*  Andenon,  i.  p.  131,  &e.    Edth,  p.  418. 
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A.c.  1667.  position,  what  folly  to  have  had  recourse  to  a  pre- 
tended violent  seizure  of  the  Queen  !  It  remainn, 
therefore,  evident,  that  the  seizure  was  solely  the 
contrivance  of  Bothwell  and  his  associates,  after 
his  suit  was  rejected. 

Melvil  says  nothing  of  the  Queen's  resistance ; 
and  it  has  been  alleged  against  her,  that  she  made 
none :  but,  1 .  She  must  have  been  confounded  at 
the  sudden  and  audacious  attack ;  2.  Resistance 
would  have  been  ineffectual,  and  probably  attended 
with  useless  bloodshed ;  S.  Had  the  enterprise  been 
previously  concerted,  it  is  probable  that  the  Queen, 
to  save  api)earances,  would  have  affected  a  great 
shew  of  resistance. 

The  Queen's  candid  rehearsal  of  her  capture, 
and  of  the  bond  of  the  nobles  being  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  her,  as  related  in  her  instructions,  to  be 
coinniunicated  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  carries  conviction  along 
with  it.  After  the  flagitious  act  of  violence  com* 
initted  on  her  {lerson,  she  was  restrained  by  mo- 
desty from  si)eaking  out  tlie  whole  truth.  Mr, 
Whitaker  conjectures  tiiat  Bothwell  had  adminis* 
tered  to  the  Quei*n  a  strong  opiate,  or  stupifying 
dose.  It  is  said,  that  Bothwell,  stung  with  re* 
morse,  aii<l  the  bitter  lamentations  and  reproaches 
of  the  Queen,  inflirtiMl  on  himself  a  desperate  wound 
with  his  swonl. 

What  a  hr.'irt-nppalliiig  sc(*ne !  ^\llat  an  agony 
of  distrt*ss  for  tlu'  Queen  !  What  excruciating  dn« 
biety  of  the  course  slie  ought  to  pursue !  Need  we 
wonder,  that  slii*  promised  to  l)e  directed  by  her 
i-ouiu*il  ?    But  who  were  her  council  ?     The 
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dates  of  Murray  and  Morton  ;  men  who  had  urged  a.  c  im7. 
the  marriage,  and  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend  it,    ^^  * 
and  who  were  soon  to  be  the  most  vehement  con- 
demners  of,  and  severest  inveighers  against,  the 
unhappy  match  which  they  had  promoted. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  subdue  the  Queen's  re^ 
pognance  to  an  union  with  a  married  man.  L#ady 
Janet  Gordon,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  had 
ah*eady  sued  for  a  divorce  from  Bothwell,  in  the 
new  consistorial  court,  on  the  plea  of  adultery: 
Bothwell  had  claimed  the  same  disengagement,  in 
the  court  of  the  archbishop  (whose  jurisdiction  the 
Queen  had  restored  to  him),  on  the  score  of  con- 
sanguinity. In  both  courts,  a  favourable  sentence 
was  procured  in  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

Bothwell  then  conducted  the  Queen  from  Dun- 
bar to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,     On  the  12th  of 
May,  he  led  her  to  the  Court  of  Session,  where  she 
owned  her  liberty,  and  ostensibly  forgave  her  for- 
cible abduction,  and  remitted  the  offence  of  the 
subscribers  of  the  infamous  bond.*    The  bands  of 
marriage  between  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  now 
Duke  of  Orkney  (after  some  bustling  and  wry 
fisu^es)  were  proclaimed  by  Mr.  John  Craig,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh;    and  the  marriage  The numitKft 
ceremony  was  performed,  in  the  hall  of  Holyrood-  HdyiSu 
house,  by  Adam  Bothwell,  called  Bishop  of  Orkney,  ^^"^ 
a  reformed  minister.f 

Thus  this  unfortunate  Princess,  by  a  train  of 
artful  designs,  was  entangled  in  the  net  fabricated 
for  her  destruction,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  to 

*  Anderson  apud  Keith,  p.  384.  f  Ibid.  p.  S86b 
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A.  c  1507.   many  her  ravisher.    Ille  dies  primus  lethi  pri^ 

^"^  ^  ^'    musque  mtUorum,  causa  Jiiit. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Mary  was  placed,  her  acqui- 
escence in  this  degrading  marriage  must  appear 
the  most  blaineable  action  of  her  life,  as  it  proved 
also  the  source  of  all  the  poignant  afflictions  and 
misfortunes,  which  daily  swelled  upon  her,  till  the 

Mary*!  error;  houT  of  her  Iieroic  relcasenient  from  the  body.  It 
was  this  rash  action  which  grieved  to  the  heart  all 
her  real  well-wishers,  and  which  still  grieves  every 
well-wisher  of  her  fame.  She  ought  not  to  have 
married  the  man  to  whom  the  smallest  suspicion 
was  attached  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  uf 
her  late  husband.  Even  when  violence  was  offered 
to  her  body,  she  might  have  stung  her  violator  with 
the  defiance  of  an  ancient  virgin  heroine :  *'  Si  Mf 
**  invitam  rioiaceris,  castitas  mihi  dupUeabitmr  ad 

ycc  entitled     *^  cofOiiam.'*  But  although  a  candid  and  honourable 

10  ijmjMihj.   nijuij  cannot  altogether  excuse  her  «!ompliance«  yet 

her  situati(m  claims  our  sympathy,  and  affords 
much  to  extenuate  her  fault :  humoHum  est  errart. 
True  charity  covers  what  it  cannot  excuse.  It 
cannot  distrust  the  appearance  of  virtue,  nor  sus- 
Thc  dcmonbc  P^'^  hyiMKTisy  wlitTc  no  vicc  is  seen :  but  how 
Yiniicnceof  meaii,  how  base,  how  unmanlv,  and  wicked,  to 
rake  together  all  the  filth  and  scandal  that  can  be 
collected  from  the  vilest  and  lowest  dregs  of  man- 
kind, to  lK*spattir  rc»yalty ;  with  hypocritic  seal, 
to  make  even  the  pulpit  the  channel  of  defama- 
tion ;  to  usurp  the  privilege  uf  God  himself,  by  at- 
tem])ting  to  rrad,  and  to  promulgate  the  secret  of 
another  s  lioart :  to  impute  the  worst  of  luolivca  to 
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actions  that  may  be  favourably  construed;  and,  a.ciwt* 
not  content  with  stirring  up  and  fostering  discon-  '^  ^  ^~^ 
tent  and  rebellion  among  the  people  against  their 
lawful  Sovereign,  to  transmit  to  posterity  all  the 
spleen,  and  venom,  and  prejudice  of  their  own 
ulcerated  hearts,  as  historical  truths,  either  in  a 
sanctimonious  garb,  or  decked  in  a  flowery,  classi- 
cal, and  deceitful  style,  which  makes  the  poisonous 
falsehood  be  swallowed  with  avidity !  All  this,  I 
say,  is  surely  an  attempt  to  transform  the  agents 
of  Satan  into  angels  of  light;  to  despise  dominion^ 
and  blaspheme  majesty. 

Never,  certainly,  was  a  Sovereign  more  worthy  MaryUment* 
of  compassion  than  Queen  Mary  was  at  this  criti-  don!"  *" 
cal  conjuncture.  The  villain  who,  by  all  the  hell- 
ish arts  of  blandishment,  and  all  the  protestations 
of  lasting  obedience  and  respect,  had  induced  the 
Queen  to  consent  to  this  humiliating  marriage,  as 
soon  as  she  had  raised  him  upon  her  own  ruiny 
began  to  act  the  tyrant ;  to  teaze  and  vex  her  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  was  often  seen  drowned  in 
tears,  and  bitterly  lamenting  her  misery  and  in- 
discretion. 

Many  of  the  nobility,  who  had,  by  their  earnest  Base  perjury 
advice  and  infamous  bond,  contributed  so  greatly  of  mimyof 
to  draw  her  into  the  snare  of  this  unfortunate  mar-  *^*  °®^^*^ 
riage,  and  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  support  it,  as 
soon  as  it  had  taken  place,  deserted  their  Queen, 
3nd,  to  enhance  their  perjury,  entered  into  a  new 
^^nfederacy,  and  contrary  bond  of  treason  against 
h^r,  courting  the  ignominy  which  they  had  impre^ 
^^ted  upon  themselves.* 

*  Keith,  p.  394. 
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Morton  and  Lethinf^on,  together  with  Murray, 
had  been  leagued  with  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of 
the  late  King ;  had  by  their  influence  procured  the 
verdict  of  his  acquittal ;  had  asserted  his  innoeence 
to  the  Queen,  and  recommended  hiiu  as  the  fittest 
person  for  her  husband  :•  Yet  now,  the  completion 
of  that  marriage  becomes,  for  Morton  and  Leth- 
ington,  the  signal  of  revolt.  They  make  their  own 
delinquencicii  the  topics  of  their  complaints. 

Murray,  passing  through  England,  had  com- 
muned with  Elizabeth  and  her  council ;  and  fimn 
thence  proceeding  to  France,  had  in  both  eouits 
artfully  and  insidiously  disseminated  reports  the 
most  injurious  to  the  Queen's  reputation ;  and« 
with  a  wicked  and  unsuspected  policy,  kept  up  a 
close  correspondence  with  Morton  and  Lethington; 
directing  them  how  to  effect  the  ruin  of  BothwelL 
and  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  head  of  their  S(k 
vereign.* 

Bothwell,  whatever  might  be  his  motive,  sought 
with  anxiety  and  a  suspicious  haste,  to  obtain  the 
custody  of  the  young  Prince,+  and  employed  both 
entreaty  and  menace  to  induce  the  Earl  of  Alar  to 
resign  to  him  that  iin|M)rtant  guardianship.  But 
as  Mar  had  received  that  charge  from  the  Queen, 
who  reposed  full  contidence  in  him,  and  as  she  had 
expressed  no  desire  that  he  should  surrender  it, 
he  did  not  think  it  proi>er  to  deli\-er  the  son  into 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  wa^  held  as  the  lUurdeKr 
of  tlie  father.  In  order,  however,  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  menaces  of  so  {lowerful  an  adrer- 


"   Dr.  (Hllirn  Stiwvi,  vol   i.  p.  32'>.  -*-  Kcitb,  p.  391. 
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sary,  he  sought  assistance  to  secure  him  firom  in-   a.  c  i^. 
jury.     The  Earl  of  Athole,  upon  the  King's  mur-    "^-nr*^ 
da%  had  retired  from  court,  waiting  a  fit  opportu« 
nity  of  pursuing  and  pimishing  the  regicides.    He 
therefore,  with  several  others,  associated  himself  AssodatioQ 
with  Mar,  to  avenge  the  murder,  and  to  protect  ^tp^o^* 
the  young  Prince.  pretencefc 

Morton  and  Lethington  were  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  perceive  the  advantages  they  might  derive 
from  such  a  combination ;  they  therefore  encou<- 
raged  and  joined  it  with  great  avidity.  A  con- 
Tention  met  at  Stirling  to  form  a  confederacy,  the 
laaders  of  which  were  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Athole, 
Argyle»  and  Glencaim ;  the  Lords  Hume,  SempiU, 
Lindsay,  and  Boyd ;  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Murray 
of  Tullibardine,  and  Secretary  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington.*  These  having  inspirited  one  another,  se- 
parated to  collect  their  retainers. 

Mary  wrote,  and  sent,  by  the  Bishop  of  Dun-  Mnj  writes 
hlane  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  to  the  courts  of  France  ^^  T?,>ju.yfc 
and  England,  two  admirable  apologies,  which  are 
stiU  lasting  monuments  of  her  mental  powers,  f 
Prom  the  former  court  she  might  hope  for  good  will 
^md  some  prospect  of  assistance  ;  firom  the  latter, 
she  had  nothing  to  expect  but  deceit,  contumely, 
snd  injustice. 

Bothwell  saw  the  growing  storm,  and  induced  BothweU  in. 
tht  Queen  to  issue  two  proclamations,  to  raise  an  q^*^ 
^rmy,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  the  freeboo*  »»« •»  •*o^r^ 
t«r8  on  the  borders.     By  the  first,  she  summoned, 
<Ui  the  28th  of  May,  the  earls,  lords,  barons,  and 

*  Keith,  p.  394.  f  Ibid.  p.  388,  3d2. 
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A.  c.  iftfi?.  landed  proprietors  of  the  districts  of  Perth,  Forfar, 
^—  '  —  StrJitherii,  Meiiteith,  Stirling,  Lanark,  Clackman- 
nan, Kinross,  and  Fife,  to  meet  her,  and  her  biin- 
band  and  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Orkney*  at 
Melrose,  on  the  1 5th  of  June  ensuing.  By  the 
latter  proclamation,  she  charged  the  nobility  and 
freeholders  within  the  shires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  constabulary  of  Hadding- 
ton and  Berwick,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to 
march  and  atteikl,  as  should  be  advertised,  on  six 
hours  warning.* 

These  preparations  spurred  on  the  insurgent 
association,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prea- 
chers, spread  among  the  populace  the  most  odious 
and  incendiary  rumours  against  the  Queen,  repre- 
senting her  as  intending  to  overturn  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  rule  according  to  her  own  caprice; 
and  also  that  she  w«is  carek*ss  of  the  health  and 
preservation  of  her  son,  and  had  entirely  secluded 
the  nobles  from  her  councils.  The  Queen  issued 
a  declaration  the  most  caiulid  and  explicit,  in  con- 
tradiction to  tliosi*  false  re|M)rts  and  allegations,f 
nn<l  rc]>lete  with  asseverations  of  her  most  affec- 
ti<inate  rare  and  love,  lN»tli  for  her  dear  son  and 
f(»r  her  faithful  subjects.  But  her  cxpoatulaiion 
was  treated  with  scorn.  It  was  time  to  provide 
for  her  safetv.  An  asvlum  in  the('astle  of  Ediu- 
luirgli  was  doubtful,  as  the  confederates  had  been 
tamperiiipi:  with  Sir  .lames  lialfour,  the  deputy- 
governor.  She,  with  liothwell,  retirai  to  Bortb- 
wick  cattle.     F^onl   Ilume  pursuinl  them  thither* 


Mary  contra 
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but  they  effected  their  escape  to  the  better  fortified   a.  c.  I667. 
castie  of  Dunbar.*  '^  ^  ^~^ 

The  confederates  then  turned  with  their  forces 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Huntly,  Lord 
Boyd,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  who  had 
been  left  there  by  the  Queen,  f  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  inhabitants  to  defend  the  town  and  the 
cause  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  people  had  been 
under  other  tutelage.  The  magistrates,  indeed, 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  but  in  such  a  msui- 
ner,  that  St.  Mary's  port  was  easily  forced.  The 
Queen's  enemies  took  possession  of  the  capital,  Theiiiflur. 
formed  a  council,  and  issued  proclamations,  com-  5^J^2ot  of 
manding  all  the  lieges  to  be  ready,  on  three  hours  Edinburgh. 
warning,  to  join  them  in  setting  the  Queen  at  li- 
berty, in  taking  revenge  on  Bothwell,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  young  Prince.:!:  They  moreover  charged 
all  who  refused  to  assist  them,  to  leave  the  town 
within  four  hours.  Huntly,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Queen's  friends,  fled  to  the  Castle,  where  they  were 
received  by  Balfour,  though  he  was  then  negotia- 
ting with  the  insurgents  for  delivering  up  the  Castle 
to  them. 

Meantime  forces  were  assembling  for  the  Queen's  The  Queoi 
assistance;  and  she,  with  Both  well,  very  unadvised-  "^^^^nl' 
\y  left  Dunbar,  where  they  might  have  remained  ^^^ 
in  safety,  until  the  army  of  the  confederates  had 

•  Keith,  p.  398.  t  ^bid.  p.  398. 

X  The  ooofederatefi  made  the  same  use  of  the  Prince,  as  they  had  done  of 
bis  great-grtDdfather  James  IV.;  that  is,  to  rebel,  under  pretence  of  loyalty, 
and  fight  against  what  they  pretended  to  preserve.  They  put  on  a  cloak  of 
justice  to  conceal  treason.  The  preachers  cncd  up  rebellion  and  revenge ; 
Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  23. 
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'  ^^  lated  to  greater  strength  and  numbers.  At  Glads- 
muir,  a  proclamation  by  the  Queen  was  read  at  the 
head  of  her  army,  detecting  the  deceitful  glosses  by 
which  the  insurgents  endeavoured  to  colour  over 
their  treason  ;  encouraging  her  troops  to  valouri 
by  the  prospect  of  glory,  and  reward  from  the  for* 
feited  possessions  of  the  rebels.*  But  the  greater 
part  of  her  soldiers  were  raw  and  undisciplined ; 
and,  though  well  aflfccted  to  their  sovereign,  bore 
no  good-will  to  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  who,  assisted 
by  the  Lords  Seat  on,  Yester,  and  Borthwick,  wai 
Her  snny  their  leader.  The  Queen's  forces  posted  themselves 
a^.mi^"  <>n  Carberry.hill,  on  the  ground  which  the  English 
iflthof  June,  had  occupied  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  in- 
surgent army,  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  the  one 
commanded  bv  Morton  and  Hume,  and  the  other 
byAthoIe,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Lindsay,  Kuthven,8eni« 
|)ill,  and  Sanquhar,  was  stronger,  better  equipped, 
and  had  more  experience.  This  rebel  force,  well 
refreshed  at  Musselburgh,  advanced  to  attack  the 
Quccn*s  arniv. 

Man\  with  a  misgiving  mind,  surveyed  thefiir- 

i^Croc  at.    midiible  appcaranir  of  her  cni*mii>s.     Le  Croc,  tlie 

ImaHation'of  Frouch  ambassador^f  employed  liis  authority  and 

ihcpMtui.      ol<x|uence  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between 

the  parties.     He  represented  the  Queen  as  willing 

to  panlon  the  confederates  for  present  and  past  of- 

fenc*es,  on  condition  that  they  would  disband  their 

army.     Morton  haughtily  replied,  that  they  had 

not  taken  arms  against  the  Queen,  but  against  the 

*  Spt^itisvood,  p.  2t)f;.  -^   KciUi,  p.  40 1, 
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murderer  of  her  husband.  "  Let  her  come  over  to  a.  c  i  wj- 
"  the  nobility,  and  leave  Bothwell  to  suffer  the  due  '  ^  ^^ 
**  punishment  of  his  crime."  Glencaim  added,  that 
they  came  not  there  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offence, 
but  rather  to  punish  offenders.  Le  Croc,  perceiv- 
ing his  mediation  fruitless,  took  leave  of  the  Queen, 
and  left  the  field. 

The  Queen  rode  through  the  ranks  of  her  army, 
to  inspire  her  troops  with  courage,  but  few  shewed 
any  inclination  to  fight.  Bothwell,  to  stimulate  BothweU*s 
their  valour,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  any  of  ^*"  " 
his  adversaries  who  should  dare  to  encounter  him 
in  single  combat.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Murray 
of  Tidlibardine,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  one  after  an- 
other, accepted  the  challenge.  To  the  two  first, 
Bothwell  objected  inferiority  of  rank ;  to  the  third, 
he  could  have  no  pretence  of  excuse :  but  either  his 
heart  failed  him,  or  the  Queen  forbade  the  com- 
bat.* 

Kirkaldy  had  been  sent,  with  two  hundred  horse, 
to  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  ascent  was 
less  steep,  in  order  to  hem  in  the  Queen's  army. 
The  Queen,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  of 
risking  a  battle,  and  the  impracticability  of  a  safe 
retreat,  thought  it  prudent  to  capitulate.  She  de- 
sired a  conference  with  Kirkaldy,  who,  having  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  confederates  to  com« 
xnune  with  the  Queen,  and  to  assure  her  of  their 
ivillingness  to  perform  what  they  had  at  first  pro- 
posed, rode  up  to  the  Queen,  and  advised  Bothwell 
to  make  his  escape ;  and  Mary  also  having  admo« 

*  Cald.  ToL  ii.  p.  50. 
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A.c  ift67.   nished  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  he  bade  her 
farewell.     The  Queen  then  thus  addressed  Kirk- 
aldy  :  **  Laird  of  Grange,  I  render  myself  to  you, 
**  upon  the  conditions  you  have  rehearsed  to  me, 
**  in  the  name  of  the  Lonis/'     Slie  stretched  out 
her  hand ;  he  kissed  it ;  and,  taking  the  bridle  of 
her  horse,  conducted  her  down  the  hill  towards 
the  confederates.     They  met  her  with  becoming 
respect.     She  thus  accosted  them  :  **  My  lords,  I 
^  am  come  to  you,  not  out  of  any  fear  that  I  had 
**  of  my  life,  nor  yet  doubting  of  the  victory,  if 
matters  had  gone  to  the  worst :  but  I  abhor  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood,  and  especially  of 
"  those  who  are  my  own  subjects ;  therefore  I  yield 
to  you,  and  will  be  ruled  hereafter  by  your  coun- 
sels, tnusting  that  you  will  respect  me  as  your 
^*  bom  Princess  and  Queen."     Morton,  bending 
the  knee,  with  a  double  heart  and  tongue,  replied, 
''  This,  madam,  is  the  place  where  you  ought  to 
**  be ;  and  we  will  honour,  serve,  and  obey  you, 
as  ever  the  nobility  of  this  reahn  did  any  of  your 
progenitors."* 

Some  of  the  meanest  of  the  soldiery,  instigated 
by  her  enemies,  presumed  to  insult  her,  by  utter- 
ing  vile  reproaches  and  invectivesi ;  but  the  Lainl 
of  Grange,  with  some  others  who  had  the  civility 
to  follow  his  example,  silenced  their  insolent  ri- 
baldry, and  made  them  cnmcli,  or  smart  under 
their  naked  swords.f  But  heightened  contumely 
yet  awaited  her  in  the  city,  where  she  arrived  at 
i^cven  oVlock  in  the  evening,  with  a  disconaolale 
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lieart,  and  her  beauteous  face  disfigured  by  weep-  a.  c.  1567* 
ing,  and  clotted  with  tears  and  dust.     Her  rebel    '^  t  *--^ 
nobility,  destitute  of  conscience,  honour,  chivalry, 
or  humanity,  forgot  their  promises,  and  felt  a  bar- 
barous and  brutal  pleasure  from  exposing  her,  in 
this  deplorable  plight,  to  the  most  virulent,  the  stui  more  by 
most  vulgar,  and  the  coarsest  language  of  invec-  *    " 
tive  and  reproach  from  the  rabble,  which  had  been 
driven  to  rage  and  madness  by  the  rancorous  de- 
clamation of  the  preachers.* 

In  vain  she  besought  Maitland  to  solicit  the 
lords  to  suppress  the  insolence  of  the  rabble,  and 
to  mitigate  the  insupportable  atrocity  of  her  treat- 
ment. In  vain  did  she  implore,  that  they  would 
conduct  her  to  her  palace.  They  triumphed  at 
her  miseries,  and  felt  a  hellish  pleasure  in  the  sa- 
vage execrations  of  the  exasperated  populace.  She  impiuoned 
was  imprisoned  in  the  provost's  house,  locked  up  y°o«fi  h«ttiie, 
in  a  chamber,  where  not  even  her  maids  had  ac- 
cess to  her.  In  this  melancholy  solitude,  she  was 
left  to  revolve,  in  her  agitated  mind,  the  indignities 
she  had  already  suffered,  and  to  anticipate  those 
which  were  likely  to  ensue. 

Lest  the  cheering  beams  of  the  morning  might  and  emdlj 
afford  her  some  consolation,  a  device  was  contrived,  ®"*'"**^ 
worthy  of  Pandemonium,  and  of  being  executed 
by  the  imps  of  Satan,  and  was  presented  before 
her  window.  It  was  a  white  banner,  on  which 
were  depicted  the  dead  corpse  of  her  late  husband^ 
and  the  semblance  of  the  Prince,  her  son,  on  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  in 

*  Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  23 ;  Ibid.  p.  27* 
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A. c  1567.  these  words :  *'  Revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  !"* 
What  tOTigiie  could  express  the  bitter  anguish  of 
this  maltreated  Queen,  beholding  this  refinement 
of  cruelty  and^diabolical  malice  ?T  With  stream- 
ing tears,  dishevelled  hair,  and  accents  of  sorrow, 
she  conjured  her  faithful  citizens  (if  any  such  yet 
remained)  j  for  God's  sake  to  deliver  her  from  the 
cruelty  of  traitors. 

ARparkorhii.  There  is  sometimes  a  reflux  of  humanity  into 
hearts  from  whence  it  had  been  expelled  by  the 
wildest  fenxrity ;  and,  at  this  conjuncture,  royalty 
and  beauty  in  distress  still  darted  a  beam  which 
seemed  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart,  and  to 
elicit  a  tear  from  the  sternest  eye.  Many  of  the 
citizens  crowded  to  l)eliold  the  degraded  majesty  of 
their  Sovereign ;  they  listened  to  Her  affecting  tale 
of  woe,  were  moved  with  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  their  Queen,  and  with  deep  indignation  against 
her  barbanms  i>ersecutors.  They  seemed  inspired 
to  soothe  her  sorrows,  and  effect  her  deliverance.^ 
It  was  announced  to  the  rebel  lords,  that  the  tide 
of  i>opular  favour  had  turned  towards  the  Queen. 
Like  Satan,  ///ry  fraMsforfMed  themschejt  into  an- 
gels  of  Hffhf.  They  hastened  to  the  place  of  her 
coniiniMiicnt,  and,  with  disscmbk^l  n^verence,  smiles, 
and  courtesy,  promised  to  c(mdu(i  her  to  her  pa- 
lace, and  to  reinstate  her  in  her  royal  dignity  and 
authority.  Her  amiabk*  candour,  duped  by  their 
ensnarin}^  duplicity,  causinl  her,  with  a  courteous 
and  grateful  siuiks  to  dismiss  the  sympathising 
multitude,  with  the  assurance  that  she  was  satisfied 
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and  appeased.  But  Mary's  joy  was  okily  a  tran-  A.C  im 
sient  gleam :  the  cloven  foot  of  the  dissembled  an-  ^^  »  * 
gel  soon  appeared.  The  confederate  nobles  were 
£Eir  from  any  intention  to  fulfil  their  promise,  or 
to  re-establish  her  in  liberty,  or  to  set  her  on  her 
throne.  They  indeed  conducted  her  to  Holyrood- 
house,  but  it  was  only  to  strip  her  of  her  orna- 
ments and  royal  attire ;  and,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  mean  dress,  she  was  conveyed,  by  a  body  of  four 
hundred  armed  men,  out  of  the  capital.  Athole 
rode  on  cHie  side  of  the  illustrious  captive,  and 
Morton  on  the  other.  The  Lords  Seaton,  Yester, 
and  Bortfawick,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  her.* 
At  some  distance,  she  was  delivered  to  the  custody  The  Qom 
of  Lindsay  and  Ruthven,  by  whom  she  was  led  to  lJ^!^ 
the  fortalice  of  Lochleven,  kept  by  William  Douglas, 
the  uterine  brother  of  Murray,  and  heir-presumptive 
to  Morton.  This  place  of  confinement  was  chosen, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  security,  being  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  and  imder  the  care  of  so  trusty 
a  keeper ;  but  Morton  and  his  adherents  found  a 
malignant  joy  in  exposing  Mary  to  the  severities 
and  insults  of  Dou^as,  and  Murray's  mother,  who, 
having  been  the  concubine  of  James  V.,  pretended 
to  have  been  his  wife,  and  that  Murray,  her  son, 
was  the  true  heir  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  This 
proud  and  imperious  woman,  it  appears,  did  not 
neglect  to  embitter  Mary's  prison  by  studied  af- 
fronts and  humiliations. 

Kirkaldy,  a  man  of  more  honour  than  the  rest  Ezportnii 
of  the  associates,  being  sensible  of  the  Queen's  bad  ^^ 

*  Keith,  p.  404. 
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A.c.  1567.  usage,  and  alarmed  for  the  part  he  had  acted  at 
"^  T  "^^  the  desire  of  the  confederates,  had  expostiUated 
with  them  ui)on  their  breach  of  promise.  To  excuse 
Bwe  forgery,  their  i>erfidy,  they  laid  before  him  a  forged  letter, 
as  if  recently  written,  and  sent  from  the  Queen  to 
Bothwell,  expressing  the  wannth  of  her  love  and 
affection  for  that  nobleman.  This  letter  they  pre* 
tended  to  have  intercepted ;  and  it  ])roved»  they 
said,  the  necessity  of  the  measures  they  liad  taken, 
as  their  lives  and  lands  were  at  stake.  The  Queen, 
too,  had  written  to  Kirkaldy,  complaining  of  her 
disgraceful  usage,  and  of  the  breach  of  promise 
made  to  her  through  liini.*  Grange  replied,  that 
he  had  already  reproached  the  Lords  for  their  con- 
duct, but  that  they  had  stopped  his  mouth,  by 
shewing  him  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  intercepted 
in  coming  from  her  Mcijesty  to  Bothwell,  and  con- 
taining protestations  that  she  never  would  aban- 
don nor  forget  him. 

The  Queen,  upon  hearing  herself  accused  of  a 
letter  which  she  never  had  written,  and  contain- 
ing sentiments  which  she  had  never  avowed,  saw 
the  depth  of  the  plot  formed,  and  the  height  df  the 
injustice  and  treason  intended  against  her  by  her 
rebellious  sulijects.  Indei*d,  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  ever  was  any  real  love  between  the  Queen 
and  Hotliwell.  That  unprincipled  Lord  was  sti- 
mulated l)y  inordinate  ambition,  and  Mary  fell  a 
prey  to  the  seduction,  fraud*  and  force  of  a  profli- 
gate man.  There  are  no  tracvs  of  their  impn^ier 
intercourse  while  the  King  was  alive.     Mr.  Hume 

*  Kcitli.  p.  4o:t. 
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candidly  gives  up  the  authenticity  of  this  pretend-  i 
ed  letter ;  and  Morton  and  his  adherents,  in  their 
answer  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,*  in  which 
they  rake  together  every  imputation  they  can  col- 
lect against  Mary,  and  especially  of  her  vehement 
attachment  to  Both  well,  make  no  mention  of  this 
letter. 

To  every  candid  mind,  this  fictitious  document 
will  serve  as  a  clue,  conducting  to  the  true  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  the  other  letters  afterwards 
produced  against  Mary ;  for  it  seems  proper,  in  this  a  preiu 
place,  to  forewarn  the  reader,  that  the  confederate  againit 
lords,  amongst  other  hellish  contrivances  to  screen  Q"««^ 
their  own  guilt,  and  to  criminate  and  blacken  their 
Queen,  pretended  that  Bothwell,  before  his  flight, 
sent  a  servant  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  requesting  the 
remittance,  by  the  bearer,  of  a  silver  casket  left 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.f  This  casket,  they 
say,  was  given  to  Bothwell  by  the  Queen,  and  con- 
tained several  sonnets  and  letters,  composed  and 
written  by  the  Queen  to  Bothwell,  and  which  she 
had  desired  him  to  destroy ;  but  which  he  had 
preserved,  to  be  an  awe-band  upon  the  Queen,  in 
case  her  affections  should  change.  Sir  James,  they 
aver,  delivered  the  casket  to  the  messenger,  but 
took  care,  underhand,  to  give  notice  to  the  lords ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  casket,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  intercepted  and  seized  by  Morton.  These 
counterfeit  letters  and  sonnets  were  framed  by 
Lethington,  with  the  aid  of  George  Buchanan  a 
man  of  high  genius,  but  of  profligate  principles. 

•  Kciih,  p.  417.  t  Knox,  p.  490. 
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A.  C 15C7.  He  was  poor,  and  his  ambition  attached  him  to 
Murray  for  self-interest ;  and  to  serve  the  base 
purposes  of  his  patron,  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice 
his  duty  to  God,  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  stiBe  the 
remorses  of  his  own  conscience.  These  false  do- 
cuments, modelled  and  remodelled,  copied,  trans- 
lated, clandestinely  shewn  and  withdrawn  (while 
Mary  was  refused  a  sight  either  of  the  originals 
or  a  copy),  were  afterwards  held  forth  as  the  proofii 
that  the  Queen  herself  was  the  real  cause  and  source 
of  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  Scotland ;  **  that  she 
**  was  art  and  part  of  the  actual  devise  and  deed 
**  of  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  and  that  she  fully 
"  deserved  the  treatment  she  met  with.***  The 
style  of  the  letters  was,  indeed,  the  most  fulsome : 
they  breathed  a  passion  the  most  gross  and  inor- 
dinate,  and  the  wantonness  of  a  mind  inured  to 
vice,  and  lost  to  virtue.f 

*  Hay  net,  p.  463.  t  Aulcrton*!  CoU.  voL  iL  p.  lit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Confederacy  of  the  Rebels — ^Fictitious  search  for  Both  well,  his  escape,  death, 
and  dedaration— Robbery,  sacrilege,  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny  of  the  Rebels 
—Ambassadors  refused  access  to  the  Queen— Treasonable  docnnientt»  and 
forced  Abdication  of  the  Crown— Murray's  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  to  the 
Queen— He  is  made  Regent — Base  Parliament — Discontentment  of  tlte 
people— Mary  escapes  from  liOchleven— Lioses  the  battle  of  Langsid&— 
Sails  to  Cngland— Is  shamefully  kept  prisoner,  and  maltreated  by  £U* 
abeth— Murray  strengthens  his  power,  and  colludes  with  £li2abeth— 
Mary,  by  Cecil's  cunning,  gives  some  consent  to  a  trial— Commissioners 
appointed  to  meet  at  York — Murray's  fear  and  cunning — Scheme  of 
marriage  between  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk — Conference  evoked  t« 
Westminster — Murray  accuses  liis  Sovereign— -Mary  demands  in  vain  to 
be  confronted  with  her  accusers — Elizabeth's  fallacy  and  unjust  procedure 
—Mary's  Defence — Proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters— Mary  refuses  to 
abdicate  the  Crown^Ridiculous  issue  of  the  trial— Elizabeth's  indignation 
at  the  proposal  of  Mary's  marriage  with  Norfelk^Insunrection  in  the 
north  of  England — Murray's  death  and  character. 

The  rebels  having  incarcerated  the  Queen  in  the   a.  c  1567. 
:fortalice  of  Lochleven,  formed,  on  the  same  day,    ^*"*nr^"^ 
yriz.  the  I6th  of  June,  a  confederacy  or  concurrence,  ^^^%^ 
^s  it  was  called,  under  the  pretence  of  prosecuting  Queen's  ene. 
^e  murderers  of  the  King,  dissolving  the  marriage 
^f  the  Queen  with  Bothwell,  delivering  the  Queen 
£*om  the  thraldom  of  the  said  Bothwell,  and  of 
protecting  the  life  of  the  young  Prince.*     Thus, 
^we  have  seen  the  same  persons,  1.  Binding  them-^ 
selves,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage of  Darnley  with  the  Queen  ;  2.  To  raise  the 

same  Darnley  to  the  highest  royal  dignity,  by  pro- 

*  Keith,  p.  404. 
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A.c.  iriG7.  iiiisiiig  to  procure  him  the  crowu-inatrimonial,  and 
thou  to  contrive  and  procure  his  assassination ; 
3.  We  have  seen  them  attesting  the  innocence  of 
the  nmrderer,  and  promising  to  defend  him  with 
all  their  jiower  against  all  accusations  of  that  crime; 
recommending  him  as  a  fit  hus})and  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty  ;  engaging,  as  tliey  shall  answer  to  God, 
to  support  that  marriage,  and  imprecating  every 
ignominy  on  themselves  if  they  swerve  from  their 
promise.  We  nee<l  not,  therefore,  wonder  that 
they  now  enter  upon  a  fourth  solemn  associatioD, 
to  prosecute  and  punish  the  murderer,  whose  deed^ 
they  had  declared,  they  would  repute  their  own ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  saving  the  Prince,  and  ser- 
ving their  country,  to  transfer  the  royal  authority 
from  their  lawful  Sovereign  to  a  Regent,  the  head 
of  their  own  faction.  The  leaders  of  that  party. 
under  Murray,  were  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Argyle, 
Athole,  Mar,  and  Glencairn  ;  the  Lords  Hume, 
Sempill,  Lindsay,  and  Huthven  ;  the  Barons  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullikirtline,  and  Mait- 
land  of  Letliington.*  These  assumed  to  themaelre* 
the  title  of  lairds  of  the  Secret  Council. 

To  support  their  credit  with  the  jiopulace,  ic 
lH*lioved  tliiiii  to  sliew  great  zeal  for  the  discovery 
of  the  jKTpetrators  of  tlie  murder.f  They  seised 
iSi*hastiaii,  a  Frenchman,  wlio  soon  after,  by  ad-^ 
dress  or  connivance,  made  his  escaiie.  Captain 
HlackaddiT,  Janio  Kdinonstone,  John  Blackadder, 
and  Myn.irt  Fr  :>tT.  were  also  apprehended,  tried, 
and  coiiilrmiicd.     7Miougli  put  to  the  torture,  no 

•  Kiitii,  p.  :i:m. 
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confession  was  elicited  from  them  which  their  pro-  a.  c.  156 
secutors  durst  publish.     In  their  dying  moments,     ^  ^  ^ 
they  declared  their  innocence  ;  and  Captain  Black- 
adder  added,  that  he  believed  Murray  and  Morton 
were  the  contrivers  of  the  King's  murder. 

The  pretended  eagerness  of  the  Lords  of  the  Se-  Fictitious 
cret  Council  to  apprehend  Bothwell ;  their  charge  ^^eS! 
of  surrender  to  the  keeper  of  Dunbar,  where  he 
had  been  received ;  their  proclamation  of  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  crowns  to  any  person  who  should 
bring  him  to  Edinburgh,  were  mere  ostentation 
and  bravado.  The  time  and  warning  they  allowed 
him,  sufficiently  shewed  they  did  not  wish  to  con- 
front a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  their  ovni 
villany,  and  their  share  of  his  own  guilt. 

Bothwell,  after  having  lurked  some  time  with  His  eKajK 
his  kinsman,  the  Bishop  of  Murray,  at  Spynie 
Castle,  sailed  to  the  Orkney  Isles  with  a  few  small 
vessels,  which  accompanied  him  from  Dunbar ; 
and  was,  in  a  manner,  necessitated  to  procure  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy. 
KJrkaldy  and  Murray  of  Tullibardine  were  sent 
after  him  by  the  confederates.*  They  were  pro- 
bably instructed  to  effect  his  death,  in  one  way  or 
other.  They  had  orders  to  pursue  him  and  his 
associates  with  fire  and  sword  ;  to  fence  and  hold 
courts  wheresoever  they  pleased.  They  surprised 
him  while  he  rode  at  anchor ;  took  all  his  vessels 
but  one,  in  which  he  made  his  escape.  On  the  coast 
of  Norway,  he  attacked  and  took  a  Turkish  trader, 
richly  laden ;  but  the  Norwegians  coming  to  the 

*  Crawford*!  Memoirs,  p*  46.     Keith,  p.  442. 
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A.c.  1567.  assistance  of  the  captured  vessel,  a  desperate  fight 
^^'^'y^    ensued.     Bothwell  and  his  crew  were  taken  pri- 

Impriion-  i  •         n*  i  •  \  ^ 

mem.  Noners ;   his  olhcers  and  niarmerH  were  hanged. 

His  own  name  and  character  were  made  known 
by  some  Scottish  merchants,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  languished  for  ten  years. 

I>ath  and      We  liavc  already  seen,*  that  by  his  dying  dedani- 
^  ^       tion  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  of  the  murder,  and 
named  his  cliief  accomplices,  testifying  at  the  some 
time  the  Queen's  innocence  of  the  horrid  deed. 

Robbery  and       The  self-assumiHl  Secret  Council,  soon  after  the 

the  r^u.  Queen's  commitment,  took  an  iiiventary  ( i.  e.  pos- 
sessed themselves)  of  the  Queen's  plate  and  jewels* 
of  great  value,  as  also  of  tiie  furniture  and  deco- 
ratipns  of  the  palace  of  IIolyrood;t  laid  violent 
hands  on  her  Majesty *s  cupl)oard,  amounting  to 
sixteen  stone  weight  of  silver,  which  they  melted, 
and  converted  into  coin,  to  })e  employed  against 
herself. 

Much  about  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Glencaim. 
of  his  own  accord,  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied 
witli  his  own  servants  onlv,  and  demolished  the 
chapel,  with  all  its  ornaments  and  furniture.}  This 
manly  action  was  highly  extolled  by  Knox»  though 
Gleiicainrs  colleagues  were  not  so  well  pleased,  as 
they  had  no  share  of  the  protU. 

The  confederates,  notwithstanding  their  post 
success,  were  not  without  apprehensions  for  the 
future.  Ar<j:vle  and  Bovd  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves  from  the  confederacy.  The  nation  began  to 
be  alarmed  about  its  lilnrty  and  safety.     A  great 

*  Kvitli,  App.  p.  Ml.         t   Keith,  p.  407.     Caldcrvood'f  MS. 
t   Kiiih.  p.  I07.     Crawiiinl\  Mtnioirt. 
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many  of  the  nobles  who  favoured  the  Queen,  and  a.  c.  15«7. 
condemned  her  imprisonment  as  high  treason.     ^  ^  *~^ 
namely  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Rothes,  Crawfurd,  of  Mafj*t 
Caithness,  Menteith,  and  Argyle ;  the  Lords  Fie-  ^"^^ 
ming,  Drummond,  Cathcart,  Herries,  Yester,  Li- 
vingston, Seaton,  Glammis,  Ogil  vie.  Gray,  Oliphant, 
Methven,  Sommerville,  and  Boyd ;  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  commendators  of 
Arbroath,  Kilwinning,  Dunfermline,  Newbottle, 
Holyroodhouse,  and  St.  Colm,  had  convened  at 
Hamilton  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  to  contrive  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy  and 
rebellion  by  which  it  was  convulsed. 

The  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  disquieted  by 
so  formidable  an  opposition,  attempted  to  win  these 
oiher  nobles  to  a  coalition  with  themselves  ;*  but 
in  vain :  their  messenger  was  dismissed  with  their 
letters  unopened.  They  next  employed  the  me-  Hypocng^ 
diation  of  John  Knox,  and  three  of  his  brethren,  ^  ^  "^'^ 
to  invite  their  opponents  to  attend  the  assembly 
ol  the  kirk  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of  July  en- 
sning,  under  pretence  of  regulating  the  polity  of 
the  infant  church,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to 
persuade,  or  to  force  them  to  a  compliance  with 
their  own  measures.  But  the  Queen's  lords  were 
not  so  easily  decoyed  by  the  insidious  kindness  of 
the  ministers.  They  begged  to  be  excused  from 
trusting  their  freedom  and  lives  where  they  were 
likely  to  be  surrounded  by  an  armed  force ;  and 
they  even  ventured  to  admonish  the  preachers  to 
introduce  no  religious  novelties,  nor  other  innova- 

*  Ketth,  p.  407' 
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A.  c.  1567.   tions,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  three  Estates. 
^  \^^    Upon  this  disappointment,  the  Lords  of  the  8e- 
bj^e  Citjof  <^ret  Council  earnestly  solicited  the  magistrates  and 
Edinburgh,     ^j^y,  ^f  Edinburgh  to  become  a  branch  of  their  con- 
federacy :  and  they  succeeded.     The  provost.  Sir 
Syuion  Preston,  was  authorised,  in  name  of  the 
city  and  council,  to  subscribe  the  bond  of  concur- 
rence ;  and  the  magistrates,  preparing  for  hostili- 
ties, augmented  their  artillery,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment of  mutual  defence  with  Sir  James  Balfour, 
keeper  of  the  castle,  who  liad  now  decisively  joined 
Morton  and  his  associates. 

The  rebel  confederates  having  already  seised  the 
Queen's  plate  and  money,  &c.*  proceeded  in  their 
wicked  devices  against  her  person  and  authority. 
By  an  act  of  their  council,  on  the  7th  of  July,  they 
forbade  the  lieges  to  answer  or  make  payment  of 
any  of  the  Queen's  property,  thirds  of  benefices, 
or  of  any  thing  else  belonging  to  the  crown,  to  her 
Majesty's  comptroller,  James  Cockbum  of  Scraling, 
under  pain  of  repaying  the  same,  and  of  being  pur- 
sued as  art  and  pari  of  the  King's  murder^  amd 
the  Queen's  ratishment.  This  disgraceful  act  also 
bears,  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was  liable  to  prosecution 
as  art  and  part  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  because  he 
had  received  his  commission  of  comptroUery  during 
the  time  of  her  Highness'  bondage  and  thnddon 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

The  Court  of  France,  hearing  of  and  resenting 
the  Queen's  ini]>ris()nment,  des])atched  Monsieur 
Dc  Villeroy  to  condole  with  her  in  her  distress* 


French  ftin* 
busador  iv» 

to  Mary; 
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«ad  to  learn  what  could  be  done  for  her  relief.  A.  C.  166 
But  the  rebel  lords  having  peremptorily  refused    '^"^•'^ 
him  admittance  into  her  prison,  he  returned  im- 
mediately to  his  country.* 

Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  of  Medicis,  urged 
Murray,  then  in  France,  to  employ  his  good  offices 
in  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  trusted  too  much  to 
his  deceitful  promises,  though  they  had  been  warn- 
ed, by  the  Archishop  of  Glasgow,  of  Murray's  du- 
plicity, and  of  his  credit  and  connection  with  the 
rebellious  faction.  The  court,  however,  began  to 
be  suspicious  of  his  insincerity,  and  thought  of  ar- 
resting him  ;  but  he  had  dreaded  his  danger,  and 
hastened  to  escape. 

Queen  £lizabeth,|  although  nowise  sorry  to  see  likewUe  tii 
Scotland  embroiled,  and  a  rival  whom  she  hated  j^lffj^* 
reduced  to  the  deepest  humiliation,  yet,  disliking 
the  daring  encroachments  of  the  confederates  on 
the  sacred  authority  and  person  of  their  Sovereign, 
which  she  considered  as  a  dangerous  precedent, 
despatched  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  to  Scotland, 
with  messages  to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Secret  Council,  which  carry  at  least  an  air  of 
sincerity,  friendship,  and  discretion.  But  if  Eliza- 
beth entertained  any  real  sentiments  of  befriend- 
ing Mary,  these  were  defeated  by  the  address  and 
insidious  wiles  of  her  Secretary.  Throgmorton, 
notwithstanding  his  friendship  to  our  Queen  on 
a  former  occasion,  was  now  the  agent  of  Cecil,  as 
well  as  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  acted 
more  according  to  the  private  counsels  of  the  for- 

•  Keitb^p,  411.  f  I^d. 
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A.  c.  1M7.  mer,  than  in  conformity  to  the  public  instnictioDB 
^.  .  of  the  latter.     He  asked  permission  for  aoeest  to 

iJiumiulatioD 

oTThrag.  the  imprisoned  Queen,  which  his  Sovereign  had 
"^'^°'  expressly  demanded  ;  but  on  learning  that  a  simi- 
lar request  had  been  denied  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador,  he  tamely  acquiesced  in  the  refusal.  Having 
communicated  Elizabeth's  message  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Secret  Council,  he  patiently  waited  .their  answer, 
till  the  whole  band  of  the  rebel  confederates  should 
assemble  at  Ediuburgli ;  and,  by  a  protracted  cor- 
resiM)ndence  with  his  Queen,  gave  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Secret  Council,  aided  by  the  pertina- 
cious eloquence  of  the  preachers,  to  complete  their 
treason,  by  deposing  their  Queen.  And  what  ap» 
pears  to  me  the  greatest  proof  of  Throgmortoa*8 
obsequiousness  to  Cecil,  and  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  C(mncil,  is,  that  he  seems  to  hare  carefully 
concealed  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  number  and 
power  of  those  lords  who  had  persevered  in  their 
allegiance  and  affection  to  their  Queen,  and  only 
represents  the  chiefest  of  them  as  wavering,  im> 
solute,  i)assive,  and  indifferent.  Had  Throgmorton 
acted  candidly,  he  would  have  written  to  his  Sove- 
reign, that  if  she  insisted  on  her  demand  that  Mmr§ 
should  he  »ct  at  liberty^  and  restored  to  herprimeelg 
estate^  she  had  only  to  shew  an  army  ready  to  en- 
ter Scotland  to  assist  the  faithful  lords,  and  aU 
the  schemes  and  machinations  of  the  refiraclarj 
noblesp  and  the  snarling  and  incendiary  libels  of 
the  new  hierarchy,  would  fall  to  tlie  ground ;  ths 
Queen  would  recover  her  liberty  and  royal  dignity, 
and  Scotland  would  Ik*  quiet  and  tranquil.  But 
this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  English  court. 
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lusabeth  was  willing  that  the  murderers  of  the  A.  c.  1567- 
5  should  he  prosecuted  and  punished-*     This     ^  ^  ^^ 
•^bel  lords,  whatever  zeal  they  pretended,  could 
be  desirous  of,  since  many  of  themselves  were 
icated  in  the  crime.     The  same  lords  alleged 
[irotection  of  the  Prince  as  an  excuse  for  the 
5  they  had  taken  :  but  the  Prince  was  in  their 
custody,  and  Elizabeth,  if  they  had  chosen, 
very  desirous  to  take  him  under  her  guardian* 
,  in  her  own  kingdom.    Elizabeth  insisted  that  Obstinacy 
y  should  pardon  the  confederates ;   but  the  faction. 
ederates  were  determined  never  to  put  them- 
18  in  her  power.     A  perpetual  prison  was  the 
test  favour  she  had  to  expect,  while  condemna- 
and  death  was  the  mercy  recommended  by  the 
clergy,  and  warmly  adopted  by  many  laics.f 
preachers  considered  Mary  as  their  determined 
ly,  and  that  the  Protestant  religion  would  de- 
the  greatest  advantage  from  her  death.    Knox 
lially  inveighed  vehemently  against  the  Queen, 
inculcated  extremities  towards  her. 
midst  this  anarchy  and  political  speculation, 
ton  and  his  faction  boldly  hastened  to  effectuate  ^ 

rpose  to  which  they  had  advanced  by  so  many 
of  treachery  and  guilt4  Lord  Lindsay,  who, 
iery  zeal  and  boisterous  rudeness,  surpassed, 
»ssible,  the  apostle  of  the  Scottish  reformation, 
despatched  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  in  her  pri- 
o(  Lochleven.  He  carried  with  him  three  in-  Treasonable 
nents,  already  drawn  up  by  the  associated  re-  ^*^"*"»*^ 
in  order  to  require,  or  to  enforce,  the  Queen's 

•  Keith,  p.  415.         -f  Ilobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
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A.  c.  1567.  assent  and  subscription.  By  one  of  these  deeds, 
^^  ^  the  Queen  was  made  to  abdicate  her  crown  in  fa- 
vour of  her  son  ;  by  the  second,  a  commission  of 
regency  of  the  reahn  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Murray  during  the  Prince's  minority ;  the  third 
appointed  certain  noblemen  to  supply  the  place  of 
Murray  during  his  absence,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
or  of  liis  not  accepting  the  regency.  Of  the  latter, 
however,  there  was  no  danger.  Lindsay  executed 
his  commission  with  his  characteristical  sternness 
and  barbarity,  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who  had  been 
sent  along  with  Lindsay,  informed  the  Queen  of 
the  papers  that  were  to  be  presented  to  her,  and 
delivered  to  her  letters  from  Throgmortou,  and 
from  Athole,  Maitland,  and  Kirkaldy,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  her  secret  friends,  advising  her  to  sub- 
scrilK'  the  deeds ;  because  no  subscription  extorted 
by  fear,  and  in  a  prison,  could  be  binding  in  law, 
but  might  be  revoked  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
libertv. 
Forndab.  Mary  luul  Scarcely  time  to  glance  over  the  lel« 

dicmiun  uf      ters,  with  a  heart  bursting  with  grief,  when  Lind- 
f-  say  enteriHl,  witli  the  menacing  air  of  a  Turkish 

bashaw ;  threw  the  instruments  on  the  taUe^  and 
nithlessly  bade  her  either  sign  these  deeds,  orpre> 
pare  for  the  death  due  to  the  copartner  of  her  has- 
baiurs  assassination.  The  outraged  but  magnani* 
mous  Qui*eii,  with  a  heroism  which  never  fwiook 
her,  without  looking  at  the  contents  of  the  nefii- 
rious  instniments,  signed  them  ;  while  the  flowing 
tears,  which  fell  on  the  parchments,  borei] 
h\v  tfstiiiionv  to  the  invaliditv  of  the  sul 

The  conspirators,  proud  of  the  success  of  their 
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machinations,  entered  into,  and  subscribed  a  new   a.  c  m 
obligation,  termed  the  second  bond  of  concurrence.*  ^^ 

In  diis  lying  instrument,  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
Queen,  weary  of  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  govern- 
ment, was  desirous  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour 
of  her  son,  and  that  she  granted  her  subjects  full 
permission  to  place  it  upon  his  head. 

The  confederates  proceeded,  without  delay,  to 
crown  the  young  Prince,  who  was  now  in  his  thir- 
teenth month.f  As  the  nobles  of  the  Queen's  party 
were  at  this  time  holding  meetings  at  Hamilton* 
the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  condescended  to 
send  Sir  James  Melvil  to  request  their  concurrence 
in  the  Prince's  coronation.  The  Queen's  lords  were 
going  to  make  a  reply  to  this  message,  with  the 
warmth  and  indignation  it  deserved ;  but,  by  the 
advic^  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews;  a  softer 
answer  was  sent,  which  to  some  of  the  secret  coim- 
dl  seemed  satisfactory,  to  others  only  artificial  and 
evasive. 

The  party,  however,  performed  the  ceremony  of  m^  con 
the  coronation,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  could  yoingP 
be  mustered,  at  Stirling,  on  the  29th  of  July.  Knox 
preached  the  sermon,  and  stormed  at  the  anointing. 

The  Queen's  nobles  retired  to  Dumbarton,  and 
there  formally  subscribed  a  bond  of  association  to 
procure  the  Queen's  deliverance,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  government,  the  punishment  of  the 
King's  murder,  and  the  preservation  of  the  young 
Prince,  t  They  had  been  too  tardy  in  collecting 
and  organizing  their  power,  which  was  great,  and 

•  Keith,  r*  434.  t  Ibid.  p.  436.  t  Ibid. 
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A.  c.  151^.  might  have  disconcerted,  perhaps  overturned,  the 
jirojects  of  the  conspirators ;  but  they  were  now 
too  late  in  forming  their  combination,  when  their 
opponents  had  gained  such  firm  footing.  They 
seem  to  have  wanted  energy,  unanimity,  and  a 
leader.  Thev  lost  the  time  in  idle  murmun,  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  resolutely  crashing 
a  wicked  confederacy,  weaker  than  themselves,  and 
yet  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  their  sovereignt 
upon  the  laws  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
aiming  at  the  iK)ssession  of  the  property  of  all  those 
who  would  not  join  in  its  wickedness. 

Murray,  while  he  was  in  France,  kept,  tfarongh 
Cecil;  a  close  correspondence  with  those  of  his  par- 
ty in  Scotland,  received  their  information,  and  art- 
fully directed  their  operations.  Matters  were  now 
ripe  for  Ills  return  home.  On  his  way,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  where,  it  ii 
said,  he  was  supplied  with  money  ;*  and  his  pri- 
vate interview  with  Eliznbeth  tended  to  the  H^IWina, 
ticm  of  Scotland's  QiU'en,  and  his  own  exaltation  to, 
and  sn])i>ort  in,  the  regency.  His  associates,  now 
styling  theniselvi*s  the  King's  Lonis,  sent  Sir  Jamci 
Melvil  to  nu'ct  him  at  Berwick,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  success  of  their  c*ommon  enterprise, 
and  to  acquaint  him  how  anlcntly  he  was  expected 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government.!  The  sly  po- 
litician ]mt  on  the  mask  of  moderation,  pntriolisai, 
s\inpathy  tor  the  Quet*n,  and  a  dislike  of  the  rs- 
gt*ncy.  He  wished  to  sift  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
and  the  humours  of  its  heterogeneous  parties.    He 
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was  especially  desirous  of  procuring  the  appro*  A.  c  IMV. 
bation  of  the  Queen  to  his  acceptance  of  the  re-  ^^  ~^ 
gency.  For  this  purpose,  he  paid  her  a  visit  in 
her  prison  of  Lochleven,  and  employed  all  the  craf- 
tiness of  an  unprincipled  dissembler,  and  all  the 
cruelty  of  a  wicked  heart,  to  compass  his  aim.  He 
held  three  private  conferences  with  her  Majesty. 
At  his  first  admittance,  he  was  received  with  hearty 
welcome.  He  had  generally  been  a  favourite  with 
the  Queen  ;  she  had  raised  him  to  hi^  honourSf 
pardoned  his  treasons,  and  loaded  him  with  riches : 
she  might  justly  expect  kindness,  consolation,  and 
assistance  from  him,  in  her  deep  distress,  which 
she  confidently  laid  open  to  him.  But  he  aflfected  a 
distant  coldness  and  reserve,  which  astonished  and 
dismayed  her ;  he  shifted  the  topics  of  conversa* 
tion,  only  to  pry  into  all  her  views  and  dispositions^ 
and  left  her  in  a  painful  dubiety. 

In  his  second  interview,  which,  after  supper,  was  Cmdty  to 
prolonged  to  an  hour  past  midnight,  he  assumed  *^*  ^^^^^^ 
all  the  stem  severity,  fanaticism,  and  cant  of  Knox 
himself.  He  boldly  reproached  her,  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  withmisgovernment  and  misconduct, 
seemed  even  to  point  to  the  bar  and  the  scaflfold^ 
and  afforded  her  no  other  consolation  than  the  ad- 
monition of  a  judge  to  a  condemned  criminal,  vis. 
to  sue  to  heaven  for  mercy ;  then,  with  a  rigid  and 
sanctimonious  air,  left  her  to  pass  a  sleepless  ni^it 
in  the  bitterest  agony  and  tumultuous  agitation* 
Having  now  wrought  up  his  plot  to  the  moment 
of  explosion,  he,  next  morning,  appeared  altogether 
another  person.  His  countenance  wore  a  sympa- 
thetic and  indiilgent  smile ;  he  seemed  to  commi- 
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^.  C.  1507.  aerate  the  Queen's  distress,  and  soothe  her  sorrows. 
He  promised,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  to  pre- 
serve her  life.  Such  a  seeming  return  of  affection, 
and  the  prospect  afforded  to  the  Queen,  of  relief 
from  dreaded  ignominy  and  death,  produced  the 
effect  which  the  dissembler  had  expected.  Mary 
clasped  the  traitor  in  her  arms,  kissed  him,  and 
begged  him  to  take  upon  him  the  regency,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  her  life,  with  that  of  her 
dear  son,  and  of  maintaining  the  good  order  and 
peace  of  the  realm.  Secure  now  of  that  grandeur 
to  which  he  had  aspired  from  his  early  years,  and 
having  obtained  a  specious  excuse  to  all  crowned 
heads  for  his  usurpation,  the  hypocrite  strove  to 
hide  the  joy  which  was  beating  in  his  double  heart, 
under  the  grimace  of  an  unwilling  and  reluctant 
acceptance,  in  obedience  to  the  Queen*s  urgent  re- 
quest.* He,  however,  still  left  the  Queen  in  a  pain- 
ful state  of  suspense,  by  informing  her  that  her 
safety  depended  much  on  her  own  future  conduct  ;t 
that  if  she  attempted  to  disturb  the  government, 
either  by  means  of  her  own  subjects,^  or  by  any 
foreign  assistance,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
protect  her. 

In  addition  to  Mary*s  misfortunes,  many  of  those 
nobles  who  were  called  the  Queen's  Lords  entered 
into  Murray's  views,  and  made  advances  to  him.|| 
Murray  declared  toThrogmorton,  that  he  approved 
of  the  steps  his  associates  had  taken  in  his  absence; 
that  he  meant  to  accept  of  the  regency,  which  the 
Queen  hod  laid  on  him  ;  and  was  determined  to 

*  Keith,  p.  u:*.  t  Ibid.  p.  44t. 
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risk  his  life  in  reducing  all  the  subjects  to  the  obe-  a.  c  im7 
dience  of  the  King.  *^  t  ^^ 

On  the  22d  of  August,  two  days  after  his  return  Mumy 
to  Edinburgh  from  Lochleven,  in  a  packed  coun-  ^'**^^ 
dl,  Murray  entered  upon  his  office  of  Regent,  and 
obtained  that  eminence  which  he  had  long  coveted, 
to  which  he  had  raised  himself  by  many  crimes, 
and  which  he  was  determined  to  preserve  at  the 
same  expense.*  He  took  the  oath  of  a  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  his  trust,  which  he  kept  with  the 
same  fidelity  as  he  had  kept  his  former  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope. 

•  The  confederates  had  confidently  asserted  that 
Mary's  attachment  to  Both  well  was  incurable;  that 
it  threatened  the  Prince  and  the  nation  with  ruin.f 
This  was  the  chief  foundation  on  which  they  rested 
the  defence  of  their  proceedings  ;  but  this  pretence 
was  destroyed  by  the  oflfer  that  Mary  had  made  to 
convene  the  three  Estates,  and  submit  to  their  de- 
cision the  questions  of  the  validity  of  her  marriage, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  murderers.  The  con- 
federates paid  no  attention  to  this  reasonable  pro- 
posal :  they  were  determined  that  the  Queen  should 
never  again  moimt  her  throne ;  and  the  first  act  of 
the  Regent,  in  his  new  capacity,  was  to  publish  an 
order  for  destroying  all  the  public  seals  which  bore 
the  name  and  title  of  the  Queen.  ^  His  next  care 
was  to  get  possession  of  all  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  kingdom  that  he  could  possibly  obtain ;  and 
then,  to  sanction  all  the  villanies  and  treasons  of 
his  faction,  he  called  a  Parliament,  in  which,  after 

•  Keith,  p.  452.  f  Ibid.  p.  456. 

•f  A  pud  eundem,  p.  419.    Throgmorto&^i  Letter;  Loidi*  Anewer. 
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L  c  t5S7.   such  success,  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  all  its 
^  »  ^^    base  actions  and  measures  should  be  approved  of. 
^ue  Pariuu       That  assembly  met  on  the  15th  day  of  Deoem- 
^^  her,  and  the  number  of  its  members  amounted  to 

eighty-three ;  but  of  these,  there  were  only  four 
bishops,  fourteen  abbots,  twelve  earls,  fifteen  lords, 
and  three  eldest  sons  of  peers.*  The  rest  were  of- 
ficers of  state,  and  representatives  of  boroughs ;  of 
which  last,  the  Regent  had  taken  care  to  convene 
as  many  as  should  secure  him  a  majority.  This 
Parliament  granted  every  thing  that  the  ocmfede- 
rates  could  demand  or  wish  for,  either  for  their 
personal  security,  or  to  sanction  the  form  of  go- 
vernment which  they  had  established.  Mary*s  re- 
signation of  the  Crown  was  declared  valid ;  her 
imprisonment,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  of  her 
enemies,  were  pronounced  lawful ;  the  pretended 
letters  of  the  Queen  to  Bothwell  were  produced, 
and  sustained  without  any  examination  or  scnitiny, 
though  their  strain  and  language  were  in  dinct 
opposition  to  the  tenor  of  her  life,  and  in  manifiesl 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  undoubted  mcma- 
ments  of  history ;  yet  tliey  were  held  as  proofr 
that  she  was  accessarv  to  the  murder  of  her  late 
husband.  The  acts  of  the  irregular  Parliament  of 
1560,  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  were 
confirmed  and  ratified,  and  even  new  statutes  to 
the  same  purpose  were  enacted.  The  Regent,t  at 
his  installation,  had  swoni  '*  to  mite  out  all  here- 
"  tickis  and  enemies  to  the  trew  worschip  of  God  ;*• 
and  the  nobles,  in  tlicsc  times,  were  very  obsequious 

•    Krith.  p.  |i;:>.  t   llhl.  p.  45.1. 
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in  subficriMng  the  articles  of  any  creed  which  the  A.  a  i^e?. 
kirk  might  adopt  or  propose.  But  all  the  admoni-  *^  ^  ^^ 
tions,  threats,  or  excommunications  of  the  minis* 
tars,  could  not  prevail  upon  those  zealous  sons  of 
the  new  church  to  relinquish,  for  ihe  maintenance 
of  its  clergy,  the  smallest  fragment  of  their  glean- 
ings from  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  property.  I  find, 
in  the  relation  of  this  Parliament,  a  discrepancy 
among  historians.  Dr.  Robertson,  quoting  from 
Anderson,  says,  ^^  that  Argyle,  Huntly,  and  Her- 
*^  ries,  acknowledged  opeidy  in  Parliament  that 
*^  their  behaviour  towards  the  young  King  had  been 
"  undutiful  and  criminal !"  while  Dr.  G.  Stuart  re- 
lates, from  the  Black  Acts,*  *^  that  the  said  Lords^ 
protested  that  the  demission  of  the  Queen  was  an 
illegal  act ;  and  that  all  proceedings  which  had 
**  followed  upon  it  were  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
"  tional."  The  latter  testimony,  from  the  sequel, 
appears  the  more  probable. 

.    Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly,  such  ExecntioD  of 
aa  it  was,  four  servants  of  Bothwell,f  Dalgleish,  STkSJ^s^ 
Powrie,  Hepburn,  and  Hay,  were  convicted  of  be-  "»"^"' 
ing  accessary  to  the  King's  murder,  and  executed. 
They  were  detained  sometime  in  prison,  and  were 
tampered  with  to  accuse  the  Queen  :  but  they  re- 
sisted with  scorn  the  base  suggestion,  and  on  the 
scaffold  declared  their  belief  of  the  Queen's  inno- 
cence ;  and,  at  same  time,  protested  that  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell  had  informed  them  that  Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  King's  murder. 

*  So  called,  from  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  this  Parliament,  printed  in  Saxon 
letters, 
t  Keith,  p.  4G7.     Spottiswood,  p.  214. 
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A.  G.  15C7.  The  transactions  of  this  Parliament  did  not  ad- 
^  T  ^^  vance  the  popularity  of  the  Regent.  The  people 
had  expected  clearer  proofs  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  the  Queen.  The  mysterious  concealment  of  her 
DiMontcnt  pretended  letters  to  Bothwell  created  doubts  and 
oT  the  people  suspicion.  The  dying  declaration  of  the  regicides 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  favour- 
able to  the  Queen,  and  disadvantageourto  the  con- 
federates. The  rigour  and  avarice  of  the  Regent, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  justice-courts,  diffused  appre- 
hensions and  terror ;  his  haughtiness,  which  had 
increased  with  his  elevation,  disgusted  the  nobles : 
his  affected  i)onip  and  grandeur  seemed  unsuitable 
to  his  illegitimate  birth;  and  his  standing  guard  ap- 
peared unconstitutional,  and  unusual  even  to  Scot- 
land's lawful  sovereigns.  Argyle  and  Huntly.were 
disgusted  with  his  violence.  The  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  considered  his  promotion  to  the 
Regency  as  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
the  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  endangering 
his  eventual  right  to  the  crown.  John,  Conunenda- 
tor  of  Aberbrothick,  the  Duke's  second  son,  with- 
out the  Re{;ent*s  peruiission,  proceeded  to  France* 
to  solicit  aid  for  tiie  Queen's  deliverance.  Mur- 
ray of  Tullilhirdine,  from  private  causes  of  quar- 
rel, withdrew  from  the  Regent  his  supfMrt,  which 
was  consiiieral)le.  Lethington,  whose  treacherous 
unsteadiness  no  ties  of  honour,  friendship,  or  pa- 
triotism could  fix,  iKTame  cold  and  remiss  in  the 
cause  of  the  Regt^nt  and  his  faction  :  the  Catholics, 
as  might  Ik*  exiH-cted»  from  principle  and  from  per- 
secution, were  animated  with  the  warmest  zeal  fur 
the  cause  of  their  sovereign. 
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Meanwhile  Mary,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  a.  a  i6fl 
her  enemies,  and  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  ex-  ^^  j^^ 
erted  her  ingenuity  in  contriving  how  she  might 
escape  from  the  towers  of  Lochleven.  By  her 
beauty,  her  insinuating  address^  her  flattering  at- 
tention and  promises,  she  won  the  heart,  the  se- 
crecy, and  devoted  service  of  her  keeper's  brother, 
Gteorge  Douglas,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years.  By 
his  means  she  gained  some  necessary  domestics,  Mary^s  es- 
and  corresponded  with  her  friends  to  prepare  them  £p^ 
for  her  assistance.  Her  first  attempt  was  imsuc- 
cessfid.  She  had  exchanged  clothes  with  a  laun- 
dress, and  at  an  early  hour,  carrying  a  basket  of 
linen,  got  into  a  boat  in  that  disguise,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  shore,  when  one  of  the  rowers, 
in  a  rude  frolic,  attempted  to  unveil  the  face  of  his 
passenger ;  and  while  the  Queen,  to  prevent  him, 
put  up  her  hand  to  secure  her  muffler,  the  intruder 
exdaimed,  "  Ah  !  that  is  not  the  hand  of  a  washer^ 
womanr  The  boatmen  instantly  wafted  her  back, 
and  Mr.  George  Douglas  was  hereupon  dismissed 
from  the  castle,  but  did  pot  abandon  his  enterprise. 
Five  weeks  after,  on  the  evening  of  Simday  the  2d 
of  May,  about  seven  o'clock,  while  Lady  Douglas 
and  her  son  sat  at  supper,  an  orphan  boy  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  slyly  got  hold  of  the  keys,  called  on,  and 
let  out,  the  Queen,  with  her  maid  Kennedy ;  then 
locked  the  gate,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake. 
A  boat  was  ready ;  the  preconcerted  signal  was 
given.  Douglas,  and  a  faithful  servant  named  Bea- 
ton, were  waiting  for  the  royal  fugitive.  Lord  Sea- 
ton,  with  a  chosen  band  of  horsemen,  received  and 
conveyed  his  Sovereign  to  his  country-seat  of  Nid- 
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A.  C  15C8.   drie,  in  West  Lothian.     Next  nioming  she  rode 
unmolested  to  Hamilton  Castle. 

A  splendid  train  of  nobles  came  crowding  to 
their  Queen  with  hearty  congratulations  and  of* 
fers  of  service.  Their  vassals,  with  other  lo]ralistSt 
soon  formed  an  army  of  six  thousand  strong.  In 
their  presence,  she  revoked  her  resignation  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  extorted  by  fear  and  force. 
The  inauguration  of  the  Prince,  and  Murray's  re- 
gency, were  pronounced  void,  and  of  no  authority. 
It  was  then  only,  it  would  seem,  that  she  learned 
the  true  history  of  Damley*s  murder. 

The  Regent  was  then  in  Glasgow,  and  an  event 
so  unexi>ected  as  the  QueenV  liberation,  confounded 
his  adherents.  Many  appeared  wavering ;  othen 
began  to  negotiate  with  the  Queen,  and  some  open- 
ly joined  her  army.  Mary  made  repeated  offers  to 
the  Regent,  of  settling  every  dissension  in  a  free 
Parliament.  Murray  amused  her  by  seeming  to 
listen  to  her  proiNisals,  until  he  could  collect  his 
adherents  from  different  imrts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
judged  that  liis  safest  course  was  immediate  hos- 
tility, and  that  delay  was  as  dangerous  to  him,  as 
it  was  likely  to  lie  advantageous  to  the  QueeOt 
whose  anny  might  soon  lie  swelled  by  Huntlyand 
the  northern  clans,  and  that  botli  France  and  Eng- 
land would  likely  es]K)use  her  cause. 

Mary's  generals  intended  to  conduct  her  to  Dum- 
barton Castle,  a  place  of  great  strengths  which 
Lord  Fleming  had  l)ravdy  and  faithfully  preserved 
for  licr  nrt'ptioii  ;  but  it*  the  eiieniy  should  attempt 
to  annoy  iier  troops  on  their  inarch,  they  detei^ 
mineil  not  to  decline  an  engagement.     This 
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have  bem  the  idea  of  the  Hamiltons,  but  the  ^  c.  lae^ 
svailing  intention  of  the  Queen's  best  friends  '^ 
18  to  avoid  an  engagement  at  that  time,  and  to 
ve  i^aced  the  Queen  in  the  fortress  of  Dumbaru 
a,  until  her  numerous  friends,  frx>m  all  parts  of 
e  kingdom,  should  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
in  har,  and  to  be  in  frdl  capacity  to  re-establish 
r  OB  her  throne,  both  by  military  force  and  l^al 
irliamentary  authority.  This  plan  was  so  much 
e  more  advisable,  that  already  a  bond  had  be^i 
tered  into  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen 
rdsv  twelve  abbots  and  priors,  and  about  one 
mdred  barons,  in  support  of  her  Majesty.  The 
oem  perceived  the  danger  of  risking  her  cause  to 
e  doubtfrd  event  of  a  battle  :  Huntly,  with  his 
urthem  warriors,  was  hastening  to  her  aid ;  she 
ight  depend  on  the  friendship  and  coimtenance 
'  France  ;  she  had  even  reason  to  hope  for  the 
xitection  of  England.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the 
amiltons  frustrated  her  prudence,  and  all  her 
ittering  prospects  of  success. 

The  Regent,  understanding  that  the  Queen's  Battle  of 
my  was  in  motion,  mustered  his  troops  on  Olas-  ^^m^. 
iw-moor.  They  were  one-third  fewer  in  number 
lan  those  of  the  Queen,  but  much  better  disci- 
ined,  and  commanded  by  generals  and  officers  of 
iperior  valour  and  military  talents.  Hie  Regent 
id  supposed  that  the  route  of  the  Queen's  troops 
as  by  the  place  where  he  had  drawn  up  his  forces ; 
lit  perceiving  them  marching  on  the  south  side  of 
le  Clyde,  he  instantly  changed  his  position,  in 
rder  to  intercept  them,  and  hastened  to  seize  the 
antage-ground,  by  occupying  a  hill  above  the  vil* 
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^.c.  I6C0:  Inge  of  Laiigside.  The  Queen^s  army  might  have 
gained  this  advantageous  post,  had  it  not  been  re^ 
tarded  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  its  commander,  fall- 
ing into  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  (That  nobleman  was  ill 
fitted  for  a  general,  and  even  his  fidelity  M'as  doubt- 
ful.) The  Haniiltons,  by  a  foolish  ardour,  got  con* 
siderably  Ix^fore  the  other  trooi)s,  and  having  to 
pass  through  a  narrow  lane«  were  greatly  annoy- 
ed by  a  band  of  musqucteers,  which  the  Laird  of 
Grange  had  pLiced  in  ambush,  behind  cottages  and 
other  fences.  The  Ilaniiltons,  too,  by  their  hasty 
march,  and  climbing  up  the  hilK  were  almost  out 
of  breath  when  they  closed  with  the  Regent*s  van, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Morton.  A  desperate 
engagement  then  took  place.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Regent's  army  fell  Imck,  and  was  ready  to  flee ; 
but  Kirkaldy,  who,  as  an  experienced  captain,  was 
appointed  to  watch  every  exigency,  and  to  bring 
succour,*  soon  procured  n  reinforcement  of  fmh 
troojis,  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  battle. 
The  Hamiltoiis,  pressed  on  nil  sides  by  the  enemy, 
and  not  supported  l)y  their  friends,  were  obliged  to 
give  way.  Macfarlaiie,  with  a  com]mny  of  High- 
landers,  who  had  (led  from  the  Regent's  right  wing 
in  the  iK'giuning  of  the  Imttle,  now  i>erceiving  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Queeifs  forces,  retunied  to  the 
pursuit,  and  more  were  killed  in  the  flight  than  in 
the  figlit.f  A  ])anic  spread  among  all  the  rest  o 
the  Quei*n's  nrniy,  and  the  rout  became  total  and 
irri  trievable.  Tlirei*  hundred  were  left  killed  on  the 
field  :  tile  nuinhiT  r>f  the  pris(»ners  was  greater. 

•    Milvil.  +  Caia.rw«na'»  MS. 
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Maiy,  from  an  eminence,  had,  with  painfnl  an*  a.  c. 
xiety,  viewed  both  armies,  and,  with  the  most  vio-  ^^ 
lent  emotions  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  saw 
the  overthrow  of  her  troops,  and  of  her  hopes. 
She  knew  not  whither  to  fly  for  safety.  Dumbar- 
ton Castle  would  have  been  a  safe  asylum,  but  the 
passes  to  it  were  possessed  and  watched  by  her  ene- 
mies. She  was  advised  by  Lord  Herries  to  proceed 
to  Gralloway,  where  she  might  have  present  secu- 
rity, and  find  an  easy  conveyance  to  England  or 
to  France,  as  she  might  deem  most  eligible.  She  Mary  flea 
adopted  that  route,  and,  without  closing  her  eyes,  drenan. 
ifode  to  the  Abbey  of  Dundrenan,  near  Kirkcud- 
bright, full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from  Langside.* 

After  the  necessary  rest  and  refreshment  after 
so  long  and  painful  a  journey,  Mary  considted  with 
her  friends  what  course  she  should  next  follow. 
To  endeavour  to  sail  to  France  was  dangerous ; 
and  she  was  perhaps  unwilling  to  appear  as  an 
exile,  in  a  kingdom  where  she  had  enjoyed  the 
splendour  of  a  Queen.  Elizabeth  had  invited  her 
to  take  refuge  in  England,  had  promised  to  meet 
her  in  person,  and  to  give  her  such  a  reception  aa 
was  due  to  a  Queen,  a  kinswoman,  and  an  ally.f 
.  Mary  expressed  her  choice  of  seeking  an  asylum  saOs  to  £i 
in  the  court  of  her  good  sister  the  Queen  of  Eng-^  ^^ 
land.  Lords  Herries  and  Fleming  remonstrated ; 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  conjured  her,  on 
his  knees,  to  change  her  resolution,  and  not  to  con- 
fide in  the  promises  of  Elizabeth.  But  Mary,  to 
the  completion  of  her  misfortunes,  trusted  to  the 

*  Keith,  p.  481.  f  Camben,  p.  469.    Robertson,  p.  259. 
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u  c.  156a.  deceitful  assurances  she  had  received,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  determination,  she  embarind  in  a 
fishing-boat,  with  a  slender  retinue,  and,  craasing 
the  Solway  Frith,  landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cum- 
berland, and  thence  was  most  respectfully  oondneU 
ed  through  Cockermouth  to  the  Castle  of  Gariiile, 
by  the  deputy-captain  of  that  fort,  together  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country.* 

Here  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  my  learned 
and  faithful  guide  Bishop  Keith,  whoee  invaluable 
narration  of  Scottish  affairs  ends  at  this  period. 
Having  carefully  consulted  many  other  hiatorianSp 
whenever  there  appeared  a  discrepancy  or  doabC» 
I  have  generally  followed  the  luminous  and  i 
fragable  testimony  of  that  indefatigable  and 
historian.  Chiefly  by  his  aid,  I  presume  that  I  have 
already  shewn  the  convulsed  and  distracted  elate 
of  Scotland  since  the  death  of  James  V.  to  this 
date ;  the  sacrilegious  pillage  that  kept  pace  with 
the  reformation  ;  the  barbarous  destruction  of  eo 
many  noble  edifices  and  monuments  of  ^rifPtiir 
architecture,  alike  the  proofs  of  piety  towarde  God, 
and  tlie  splendid  ornaments  of  the  kingdom.  I 
have  shewn  the  selfishness,  the  greedineaa,  the 
hellions,  the  treasons,  the  perjuries,  the 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scottish  nobility ; 
the  motives  by  which  these  were  actuated,  in  pro- 
moting the  change  of  religion,  whilst  they  gave  no 
mark  of  reformation  in  their  own  conduct.  £a 
prosecuting  my  narrative,  I  shall  endeavour  eoo- 
cisely  to  glean,  as  far  as  I  proceed,  the  principal 

•   Kciih,  p.  48t. 
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facts  and  events  relating  to  the  amiable  and  unfor-  A.  cii^ 
tunate  Queen,  and  to  the  country  over  which  she  ^^''Y^ 
ought  long  to  have  reigned. 

Mary,  immediately  after  her  arrival  in  England, 
wrote  to  Elizabeth,  expressing  the  deep  sense  she 
entertained  of  her  sister's  friendship  and  genen^ 
dty,  and  her  eager  desire  to  visit  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  explain  to  her  Majesty  the  injuries 
she  had  suffered  from  her  rebellious  subjects ;  their 
deceits,  their  crimes,  and  calumnies  ;  and  to  im- 
plore that  assistance  which  her  wrongs  so  loudly 
called  for,  and  which  her  sister  had  so  kindly  pro- 
mised. 

Her  circumstances,  indeed,  entitled  her  to  com- 
passion, had  not  justice  and  generosity  been  out- 
weighed, in  the  English  court,  by  policy  and  self- 
interest.  Elizabeth  dreaded  a  personal  interview, 
and  Cecil  suggested  tiiiat  it  became  not  a  maiden 
Queen  to  admit  into  her  presence  a  woman  accused 
of  adultery  and  murder.  Elizabeth,  however,  ac-  £iiabdii*( 
cording  to  her  usual  duplicity,  by  polite  letters  *"P>^* 
condoled  with  Mary  upon  her  situation,  and  pro- 
mised all  the  favour  and  protection  in  her  power ; 
but  as  those  compliments  were  not  accompanied 
with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  began  to  be 
alarmed.  She  instantly  despatched  Lord  Fleming 
to  France,  and  entrusted  Lord  Herries  with  letters 
and  a  pressing  commission  to  Queen  Elizabetli. 
8he  urged  the  necessity  of  an  interview  with  Eli-  Uuj 
zabeth,  in  order  to  explain  and  prove  the  perfidy 
of  her  enemies.  A  delay,  she  said,  in  the  present 
state  of  her  affairs,  was  nearly  equivalent  to  de- 
struction.   It  served  to  conscdidate  the  usurped  re- 
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(i.e.  1A68.   geiicy  of  Murray,  and  allowed  him  to  waste  her 
^  »  ~'    dominionH ;  it  disappointed  the  hopes,  disoouraged 
the  ardour,  and  lessened  the  number  of  her  adh^ 
rents.     If  Elizabeth  repented  of  her  promisest  she 
ought  at  least  to  allow  the  Princess,  who  had  en- 
tered her  dominions  voluntarily,  to  depart  equally 
free  and  unrestrained  ;  that  if  she  had  been  de- 
ceived in  her  exiiectations  from  her  sister  in  Eng- 
land, she  might  lie  allowed  to  implore  the  aid  of 
powers  who  wcmld  both  commiserate  and  relieve 
her  afilictions.* 
shainefu]  dc       But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  moved  by  remon* 
m'l^ikm  of    strances ;  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  Scottiah 
pzabcfh  and  Queen  employed  all  the  acuteness,  and  all  the  craf- 

KT  council.  *      * 

tiness  of  ElizalK^th  and  her  council.  To  restore 
her  to  her  throne,  would  give  at  once  the  decided 
superiority  to  her  i)arty,  which  was  already  very 
}X)werful ;  and  then  Murray  and  the  lords  of  his 
faction,  who  were  the  firm  and  avowed  friends  of 
England,  would  feel  the  severe  vengeance  of  their 
irritated  Queen.  Mary  might  contract  alli^p^^M 
witli  foreign  courts,  and  revive  her  immediate  pre- 
tensions to  the  English  crown.  To  suffer  her  to 
procee<l  to  France,  was  no  less  dangerous.  The 
Frencli  King,  if  the  commotions  excited  by  his 
Huguenot  subjects  were  quelled,  would  endeavour 
to  reinstate  his  sister  and  ally  in  her  dignity. 
England  would  thereby  lose  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  of  Leith,  might  see  a  foreign  enemy  direct- 
ing the  Scottish  nation,  and  iKThai>s  invading  Eng- 
land where  it  was  most  defenceless.     It  appeared, 

*  i'tHiidcn,  p.  a  I. 
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therefore,  necessary  to  detain  her  in  England,  and  a.  c  lis 
that,  even  there,  she  must  be  strictly  confined;  ^^■nr" 
otherwise,  her  beauty,  her  address,  insinuation, 
and  sufferings,  would  draw  around  her,  not  only 
those  of  her  own  religion,  but  also  all  who  disliked 
the  present  government,  or  who  believed  that 
Mary's  title  to  the  English  crown  was  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Queen  who  wore  it.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Regent  had  followed  up  Mumy 
the  success  of  his  victory.  He  had  taken  possession  {|^|^f^ 
of  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draffan ;  and  while 
Lord  Ruthven,  with  a  considerable  force,  had  stop* 
ped,  at  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
with  two  thousand  men,  the  Regent  himself,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot, 
scattered  the  remains  of  the  Queen's  army,  and 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  her  adherents,  and 
upon  their  properties,  through  Clydesdale,  Gallo^ 
way,  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  Tweeddale.  As 
his  ambition  was  boundless,  his  resentments  were 
implacable.  He  let  loose  all  the  terrors  of  his  power, 
and  meant  to  assemble  a  parliament,  to  sanction  his 
misdeeds.f  Yet,  amidst  the  towering  of  his  pride, 
he  trembled  at  the  apprehension  of  the  activity, 
spirit,  and  resources  of  his  Sovereign.  His  chief  Cajdet  ] 
hope  and  resource  was  in  Elizabeth.  He  knew  her  "^''^ 
rancour  against  Mary ;  and,  resolving  to  enflame 
it,  he  despatched  to  London  his  secretary  (Wood), 
armed  witib  complaints  against  the  Scottish  Queen, 
representing  her  as  accessary  to  the  miurder  of  her 

*  Anderson,  voL  iv.  p.  5(?,  &c. 

-f  His  enmity  to  Ixichinvar,  who  adhered  to  the  Queen,  cauied  him  to 
destroy  the  bouse  of  Kenmure  on  the  16th  of  June. 
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A.c.  1568.  husband,  and  justifying  his  own  conduct.    These 

"^  T  — ^    complaints  reached  Elizabeth,  most  oppoitunelj, 

while  she  was  deliberating  with  her  coundl  upon 

Mary's  case.  She  immediately  wrote,  with  her  owb 

hand,  an  answer  to  the  Regent,  approving  and 

accepting  his  proposal  of  exculpating  himself  and 

accusing  the  Queen ;  and  informed  him,  that  ahe 

would  impartially  judge  and  determine  between 

his  Sovereign  and  him.    She  admonished  him,  in 

the  meantime,  to  forbear  all  hostility,  by  anna  or 

by  law,  against  the  Queen's  party,  and  to  prepare 

the  matter  of  his  own  defence.* 

Conwpond.        Elizabeth  delayed  not  to  answer  the  Queen  of 

^juMiii.        Scots'  despatches  by  Lord  Herries ;  but  with  a 


to  ensnare  and  entangle  her  in  greater  diflkolties^ 
Mr.  Middlemore,  Elizabeth's  envoy,  with  nanj 
professions  of  friendship  from  his  Sovereign,  in- 
formed Mary  that  it  was  with  great  rductanee 
that  the  Queen  of  England  could  not,  without  loss 
of  reputation,  admit  into  her  royal  preaenee  the 
Scottish  Queen,  on  account  of  the  infamous  asper- 
sion that  was  cast  on  her  character ;  that  her  in- 
nocence could  only  be  established  by  an  hononraide 
trial ;  that  it  would  aflbrd  her  great  joy  to 
her  sister  into  her  capital,  when  her  innocence 
legally  declared  ;  that  she  had  advised  Mnmgr  to 
refrain  from  injuring  the  house  of  Hamilton  and 
her  other  friends,  and  desired  that  she  should  issne 
a  similar  caution  to  her  partisans,  and  that  she 
would  allow  no  French  troops  to  be  introdnesd 
into  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  or  into  any  part  of 

"  .\iMlcnon,  ToL  !▼.  p.  G8.    Goodall,  voL  ti.  pu  7a-74. 
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Scotland  ;  and,  finally,  intimated  tlie  propriety  of  A.C  u 
removing  her  farther  firom  the  frontiers  of  Scot? 
l4md,  that  she  might  be  less  exposed  to  the  attempts 
of  her  enemies.* 

Mary  ridiculed  the  pretence  of  her  removal 
fiirther  from  the  frontier.  She  did  not  appre- 
hend, she  said,  that  her  rebellious  subjects  would 
lay  si^e  to  Carlisle  Castle.  She  scouted  the  pro^ 
hibition  of  French  troops  from  Scotland,  imless 
Elizabeth  would  afford  her  immediate  and  efi*ective 
aid.  She  spumed  at  every  thing  under  the  diape 
of  a  trial.  Who  was  to  be  her  judge?  As  an 
independent  Queen,  she  could  acknowledge  none. 
I^ie  would  not  place  the  Crown  of  Scotland  at  the 
feet  of  a  foreign  power,  and  especially  of  one  who 
had  constantly  protected  and  supported  her  rebels; 
Was  she  to  demean  herself,  by  putting  herself  on 
a  level  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  and,  together 
with  them,  plead  at  the  bar  of  a  superior  judge  ? 
No !  she  had  rather  die,  than  meet  dishonour. 

Not  content  with  the  spirited  answers  she  had 
returned  to  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  she  wrote  to 
that  Queen  in  a  style  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a 
queen,  and  to  the  innocence  of  an  injured  woman. 
**  I  came,"  said  she,  **  into  your  dominions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assurances  I  had  received  in  my 
confinement  in  Lochleven ;  and  I  find  I  have  only 
exchanged  one  prison  for  another.  I  fled  to  yon 
as  my  nearest  relation,  and  most  sincere  friend ; 
I  imagined  I  did  you  hononr  in  choosing  you, 
in  preference  to  any  other  prince,  to  be  the  re* 

*  Andenoii*!  ColL  toI.  It.  p.  68.    Goodall,  vol.'ii.  p.  73. 
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A.c.  i5eiL   «  storer  of  au  injured  Queen ;  and  yet  you  refuse 
"  either  to  see  or  hear  me.     Was  it  ever  known 
**  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing  in  person 
the  complaints  of  those  who  api>ealed  to  his  jus- 
tice against  the  false  accusations  of  their  ene- 
mies? You  admitted  into  your  presence  the  bas- 
**  tard  Murray,  laden  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion 
and  treason ;  and  you  refuse  that  indulgence  to 
me»  a  princess,  your  relation  and  equal,  who  feel, 
and  am  ready  to  prove  myself  innocent.     Your 
severity  encourages  my  enemies,  disheartens  my 
friends,  and  ruins  my  interest.     When  restored 
to  my  liberty,  I  will  make  my  innocence  mani- 
fest in  presence  of  my  good  sister,  as  my  friend, 
but  not  as  my  judge.    Let  Morton  and  Maitland, 
the  real  contrivers  of  the  murder  of  my  husband, 
**  be  sent  for.     It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  meet 
them,  face  to  face,  before  the  Queen  and  nobility 
of  England,  in  Westminster  Hall.     If  yon  are 
**  inclined  not  to  know  me  as  a  sister,  and  to  with- 
hold your  kindness,  abstain  at  least  from  rigour 
and  injustice.     Be  neither  my  friend  nor  my 
**  enemy.    Maintain  the  coldness  of  neutrality.    If 
**  you  do  not  choose  to  assist  me,  at  least  do  not 
**  furnish  aid  to  the  rebels  who  have  driven  their 
**  Sovereign  from  the  throne.   Suffer  me  to  imploie 
'*  the  aid  of  other  princes,  whose  squeamishncss  on 
**  this  head  will  ))e  less,  and  whose  resentment  of 
•*  my  loss  will  be  greater."* 

These  remonstrances,  equally  magnanimous  and 
jiust,  did  not  stagger  the  purix)ses  of  Elisabeth. 
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She  was  determined  to  be  the  umpire  between  the   A.  c.  iiWL 
Scottish  Queen  and  her  subjects.     She  wished,  in-    't*^-^^' 
deed,  that  Mary  should  propose  that  procedure  ;  racJrea  to  be 
but  in  case  of  her  refusal,  Elizabeth  had  other  pre-  empire 
tences  ready,  in  support  of  her  arbitration.     The 
obsolete  and  ill-founded  claim  of  England's  supe- 
riority over  Scotland  was  revived ;  and  the  Coun-f 
tess  of  Lennox,  hitherto  ill  used,  was  now  brought 
forward,  imploring,  with  tears,  Elizabeth's  justice 
to  bring  the  Scottish  Queen  to  a  trial  for  her  pre- 
tended share  in  Damley's  murder. 

Meantime,  Mary  was  transferred  from  Carlisle  Mary  re. 
to  Bolton  Castle,*  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  ^^^^ 
borders,  that  she  might  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  escape.  There  could  be  no  shadow  of  justice  in 
her  detention  as  a  prisoner ;  but  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  were  determined  to  bring  her  to  a  trial, 
with  the  hope,  as  well  as  the  desire,  of  entailing 
disgrace  upon  her. 

The  nobles  who  adhered  to  Mary  wrote  repeat-  Mary*f  party 
cdly  to  Elizabeth,  beseeching  her  to  act  the  part  ^^^  ^" 
that  became  her  for  restoring  their  Queen.  They 
expressed  their  own  unanimity  and  strength  in 
lier  cause,  and  the  treachery,  treason,  and  arms  of 
Murray,  with  his  faction.  They  urged  the  dan- 
gerous example  of  encouraging  subjects  to  rebel 
against  their  sovereigns,  and  the  injustice  of  de-  ' 

taining  an  independent  and  innocent  princess  in 
captivity.  They  respectfully,  but  firmly,  assured 
her,  that,  if  she  refused  her  countenance  to  faith- 
ful subjects,  and  supported  rapacious  traitors,  they 

*  A  castle  of  Lord  Scropc,  on  the  boxden  of  Yorksharf. 
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A.  c.  1668.   would  sound  the  wrongs  of  their  Queen  in  the  ears 

'—  -i  —^    of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  call  upon  them, 

as  they  tendered  the  security  of  their  thrones,  to 

chastise  her  enemies^  and  re-establish  her  in  her 

kingdom.* 

As  Elizabeth  returned  no  answer  to  these  re- 
monstrances, and  still  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Regent,  who,  even  in  violation  of  the  sti- 
pulations between  Elizabeth  and  him,  presumed  to 
summon  a  Parliament,  in  order  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, the  Queen's  nobles  collected  their  retain- 
ers, and  took  the  field  with  so  formidable  a  ferre, 
Mary,  de-      that  the  Regent  was  unequal  to  oppose  them.    But 
telmpif'     Mary,  still  duped  by  the  cunning  of  Elisabeth, 
^>*>>*^        readily  entered  into  the  pretended  pacific  scheme ; 
and,  by  a  letter,  urged  her  friends  to  disband  their 
Anodier  Re-  troops.f     The  R^eut  then  proceeded  to  hold  his 
SSI*'  "      Parliament,  and  forfeitures  were  passed  against 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishop  of  Rom, 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  some  other  persona  of 
distinction  among  the  Queen's  friends.     Tbe  do- 
quence  of  Maitland  with  difficulty  prevented  at- 
tainders against  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argjlt^ 
the  Queen's  lieutenants  in  the  north  and  south. 
Cecfl*!  CUB.        To  overcome  the  aversion  of  the  Scottish  Qneen 
^^?     to  submit  to  a  trial  of  her  cause  before  Elisabeth 
<™i-  or  her  commissioners,  as  judges,  the  shrewd  and 


artful  genius  of  Cecil  suggested  a  measure 
ingly  ditferent.  hut  which  eciually  served  his  views, 
viz.  a  trial,  not  of  Mary,  but  of  Murray  and  his 
faction,  who,  if  tlicy  rouUl  ju^^tify  their  conduct  to 

*   Ahderion,  vol.  iv.  p.  1*J0,  Ac.  f  IbUI.  p.  IS4. 
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the  satisfaction  of  English  commissioners,  should  A.  c.  im 
be  continued  in  their  estates  and  honours  ;  but  if  ^*"^V^ 
ihey  failed  in  that  proof,  they  should  be  abandoned 
to  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  their  Queen.  Should 
Mary  agree  to  this  proposal,  a  treaty  might  be 
concluded,  by  which  Elizabeth,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, might  reduce  Mary's  refractory  subjects  to 
obedience,  and  replace  her  on  her  throne.  Mary, 
deceived  by  this  seeming  attention  to  her  dignity 
as  a  queen,  and  by  a  promise  more  flattering  than 
she  had  received  for  some  time  past,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  her  best  counsellors,  gave  a  reluc^ 
tant  assent,  and  promised  to  send  commissioners 
to  the  conference,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  York.  Elizabeth  required  the  Re- 
gent to  send  thither  deputies,  properly  instructed, 
for  vindicating  his  conduct  in  presence  of  her  com- 
missioners. Murray,  though  he  felt  the  humilia- 
tion, and  dreaded  the  consequences,  yet  dared  not 
refuse.  Elizabeth's  commands  were  neither  to  be 
disputed  nor  disobeyed. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  to  Coomiii- 
hear  and  determine  this  important  cause,  were  the  !!S^^ 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  confidant  of  Cecil.  The  Queen  of  Scots 
was  represented  by  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross ;  the 
Lords  Livingston,  Boyd,  and  Herries ;  Gavin  Ha* 
milton,  Commendator  of  Kilwinning;  Sir  John 
Grordon  of  Lochinvar ;  and  Sir  James  C!ockbum  of 
Skirling.  On  the  opposite  side,  Murray  was  obliged 
to  attend  in  person,  because  his  associates  declined 
the  office,  unless  he  himself  consented  to  share  the 
odium  and  danger  with  them.     The  Earl  of  Mor- 
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A.c  1568.  ton,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  the  Commendator  of 
'  ^'  Dunfermline,  and  Lord  Lindsay*  were  joined  in 
commission  with  him.  James  M'Gill,  Henry  Bal- 
naves,  George  Buchanan,  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
and  some  others,  attended  as  counsellors.  Maitland 
owed  this  distinction  to  policy,  rather  than  affec- 
tion. He  was  very  unwilling  to  be  of  the  party : 
he  had  declared  himself  in  strong  terms  against 
the  nomination  of  deputies,  and  the  arbitration  of 
Elizabeth ;  he  was  meditating  an  open  return  to 
his  Sovereign,  and  was  desirous  of  staying  at  home, 
and  profiting  by  the  absence  of  the  Regent  and  the 
hopes  of  his  fall,  to  strengthen  the  party  he  now 
wished  to  join.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Regent  feared  to  leave  behind  him  a  num  of  such 
suiierior  abilities,  and  whose  views  were  so  con- 
trary to  his  own. 

Meet  at  The  Commissioners  of  all  the  parties  met  at  Yorir. 

i^htr  4.  on  the  4th  of  ()cti>txT.  The  adjusting  of  the  pre- 
liminaries occupiotl  several  days.  As  Mary  had 
a<;reed  to  the  conferences  on  the  express  condition 
of  tx*ing  restoriHl  to  her  throne  at  their  termina- 
tion, her  tieputies  insisted  that  the  promise  of  the 
English  Queen  to  that  eflect  should  appear  in  the 
powers  given  to  her  commissioners.  Murray  le* 
quired  confirmation  of  the  assurance  which  he  had 
already  received,  that,  in  the  event  of  convictton* 
Marv  should  never  return  to  Scotland.  These  con- 
trnry  demands,  which  already  testified  the  crooked 
I)olicy  which  had  i'xistc<l  in  the  English  cabinet. 
were  coiu'inled.*  Lethington.  ui>on  hearing  the 
ample  im»\vci*s  of  tlit*  English  conunissionerM,  oh- 

*  AiuKrMni.  \itl.  iv.  |uri.  Sd.  p.  II- 
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^iefTed  that  tJie  oli}ect  <tf  Elizabeth  seem  A.c.i56d. 

the  imimothig  a  reconciliation  of  the  parties,  or  to    '^  t  ^^ 

effectuate  the  restoration  of  their  SoTereign,  but 

to  cast  a  bleimsh  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 

draw  her  within  the  power  of  her  own  umpirage 

and  sentence.    He  called  upon  the  Earl  of  Murray 

imd  his  associates  to  pause,  and  to  reflect  what  the 

Princes  of  Europe  would  think  of  a  public  charge 

of  guilt,  brought  against  the  reputation  of  their 

Soyereign.     He  asked,  how  they  would  apologijse 

to  their  King,  when  he  i^rived  at  manhood,  for  so 

bold  and  so  insolent  an  accusation.     He  thought 

it  were  better  to  wave  so  scandalous  an  impeadi- 

ment.*    The  Duke  of  Noi'folk  observed,  it  was 

their  duty  to  proceed  according  to  the  cominissidnd 

irhich  had  brought  them  together. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  as  Octobers, 
plaintiffs,  opened  the  charges  gainst  Murray  and  ^M^^enX* 
his  associates,  that  they  had  risen  in  arms  against  ^'■'^ 
their  Sovereign;  had  treacherously  confined  her 
in  Lochleven,  compelling  her  to  resign  her  crown^ 
and  making  use  of  her  son's  name  to  colour  their 
usurpation  of  all  the  royal  authority. 

It  was  expected  that  Murray  would  have  rested 
his  justification  on  the  part  which  it  was  pretended 
Mary  had  acted  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  and 
would  have  produced  what  evidence  he  could,  in 
support  of  his  charge.  The  English  commissioners^ 
as  well  as  his  own  associates,  knew  that  he  could 
not  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  without  charging 
the  murder  upon  the  Queen ;  and  they  also  knew^ 

•  Cttnbden,  p.  4IS. 
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A.  c.  i6fi&  that  he  had  not  hitherto  shewn  any  delicacy  upon 
^"^^  branding  her  publicly  and  privately  with  that  hor- 
rid deed.  But  the  Regent,  notwithstanding  the 
encouragement  he  had  received  from  Elizabeth, 
was  assailed  with  lively  apprehensions,  on  hearing 

Mtimy*t      the  heavy  accusations  brought  against  him.     The 

lour  mkI  cud*  m 

ning.  artful  and  versatile  genius  of  Maitland  increased 

his  alarms.  He  waited  on  the  English  commis- 
sioners, and  sought  permission  to  relate  to  them 
the  doubts  which  held  hiui  in  suspense.  They 
must  perceive  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  him- 
self and  his  associates  were  at  stake.  He  would 
lay  before  them,  as  private  individuals,  the  docu- 
ments he  meant  to  adduce  in  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
the  Scottish  Queen,  and  ask  their  opinion  wlie- 
ther  these  proofs  would  be  considered  as  suflicient 
to  establish  the  charge  ;  whether,  if  it  were  esta- 
blished, the  judges  would  pronounce  sentence; 
whether  security  would  be  given  that  Mary  should 
never  be  restored  to  her  throne  ;  and,  lastly,  whe- 
ther the  Queen  of  England  would  approve  of  his 
proceedings  and  those  of  his  party,  maintain  the 
government  of  the  young  King,  and  support  him- 
self in  the  regency  already  confirmed  by  act  of  Par- 
liament. He  then  laid  before  them  translations  of 
eight  letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Mary  to  Botliwell,  some  before  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  others  before  the  seizure  of  her  peraoo; 
two  contract >  of  marriage,  said  to  have  been  mu- 
tually ."signed  ;  and  a  collection  of  amatory  sonnets^ 
said  to  have  Ik'cu  written  by  Mar}%  and  sent  to 
liotliwell.  'i\)  these  questions  the  English  deputies 
replied,  that  theiroonnnission  was  sufficiently  ample 
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to  proceed  with  the  controversy,  and  even  to  declare  a^ c.  lim. 
that  their  Sovereign  would  not  restore  the  Scottish  ^^  ^  ^^ 
Queen  to  her  crown,  if  satisfactory  proofs  of  her 
^uilt  should  be  produced.  But  with  regard  to  her 
subsequent  conduct  towards  Mary,  the  sovereignty 
of  her  son,  and  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
they  could  not  answer :  these  were  points  to  be 
canvassed  in  an  after  period.  These  replies  of  the 
commissioners  did  not  satisfy  the  Regent  and  his 
associates ;  and,  at  their  request,  the  English  de- 
puties wrote  to  Elizabeth  for  additional  instruc- 
tions.* The  Regent,  however,  pretended  that  he 
could  answer  the  charges  imputed  to  him  and  his 
faction,  independently  of  the  murder,  which  would 
form  a  distinct  matter  of  controversy.  The  in-  FJimtyApo- 
£amy  of  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  he  said,  made  ^^' 
it  necessary  for  his  friends  to  take  up  arms  in  or- 
der to  dissolve  it ;  to  set  the  Queen  at  liberty  from 
the  controul  of  an  unprincipled  man ;  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  young  Prince,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  the  realm  :  that  the  confinement  of  the  Queen 
was  owing  to  her  attachment  to  a  person  so  odious; 
that  they  were  compelled  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
way  of  him  and  of  his  adherents  ;  that  she  had  of- 
fered to  surrender  her  crown,  if  they  would  permit 
her  to  possess  the  murderer  of  her  husband ;  that 
afterwards,  fatigued  with  the  troubles  of  royalty, 
she  wished  to  abdicate  her  crown,  and  that  they 
had  accepted,  but  not  extorted,  her  resignation  ; 
that  the  King  had  accordingly  been  crowned,  and 
he  himself,  at  the  Queen's  urgent  desire,  had  been  ' 

*  Haynet,  p.  498,  &c.    Anderson,  yoI.  it.  p.  55-63.    Goodall,  toL  iL 
p.  130-138. 
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A.  c  1568.  admitted  to  tlie  regency ;  that,  finaUyt  the  three 
Estates,  assembled  iu  Parliament,  had  sanctioned 
these  appointineuts.  To  a  defence  so  weak,  so  fialae, 
and  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  judges,  the  Queen's 
commissioners,  from  the  facts  ah'eady  rehited,  re^ 
torted  a  most  victorious  rejoinder.* 

During  the  conference  at  York,  the  two  SoolA 
parties,  called  the  King's  Lords,  and  the  Qneea's 
Lords,  with  Murray  at  the  head  of  the  one 
and  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  of  the  other, 
agitated  with  the  most  opposite  views  and  inte- 
rests, and  **  tossed  heUveen  them^*  says  the  Eaii  of 
Sussex,  ''  the  crown  and  public  affairs  qfSeoUmmd^ 
and  care  neither  for  the  mother  nor  the  ehM, 
(as  I  think  before  God),  but  to  serve  their  ova 

iBtriguct.  <«  turns. ''-f  But  especially  an  intrigue,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  contriver*  waa 
secretly  carried  on,  and  had  considerable  influence 
upon  the  important  politics  of  tliat  period.  The 
Didce  of  Norfolk  was  the  greatest  subject  in  Eng* 
land,  and  perhaps  of  Europe.  He  waa  a  aenlons 
partisan  for  the  succession  of  Mary  to  the  English 
cn)wn.  He  grieved  for  the  misunderstanding  bc^ 
tween  the  two  Queens.  He  dreaded  that  Elin- 
beth,  to  gratify  her  animosity  and  jealouBy*  was 
secretly  disposed  to  fix  a  stain  upon  her  rival, 
which  would  exclude  her  and  her  son  finom  n^ 
cession  to  the  English  throne.  He  would  gladly 
defeat  a  puri)ose  which  he  conceived  to  be  nnjaH 
in  itself,  and  highly  detrimental  to  his  oonntrf. 
He  wsLs  afraid,  that  a  public  accusation  of  Hary* 

*  AncUrattn,  voL  iv.  p.  60-91.     GooiUU,  voL  ii.  p.  ISS-l|tL 
•f  I<cttcr  from  York  I^h1|(c,  toI.  ii.  |i.  1-2,  ■puJ  Liiiftf^ 
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however  innocent,  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  A.ciftes. 
daim,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of  putting  an  "^  t-^^ 
end  to  the  inquiry.*  Murray,  besides  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  crimes,  knew  that  his  charge 
against  Mary  would  be  met  with  a  similar  charge 
against  his  associates,  and  that  her  proofe  were 
better  able  to  bear  investigation  than  his.  Should 
he  &il,  how  could  he  expect  forgiveness  from  his 
Sovereign,  after  endeavouring  to  brand  her  cha- 
raeter  with  such  infamy  ?  Should  his  attempt  be 
successful,  the  death  of  the  young  King,  who  was 
sickly,  might  soon  bring  the  Duke,  his  mortal  ene- 
my, to  the  throne.  He  perceived  that  a  compro- 
mise was  advisable.  He  would  give  up  his  proofs, 
and  have  Mary  pronounced  innocent  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, provided  she  would  either  confirm  her  re- 
signation of  the  crown,  or,  retaining  the  name  of 
Queen,  consent  to  reside  in  England,  and  leave  to 
him  the  title  and  authority  of  Regent.f 

Maitland  had  all  along  been  averse  to  the  con-  ^rheme  of 
ference  and  inquiry.    He  had,  as  a  friend,  inform-  j^u^Tw^ 
ed  the  Scottish  Queen  of  the  charge  to  be  brought  Norfolk. 
against  her,  and  had  secretly  sent  her  copies  of  the 
supposed  documents,  in  a  Scottish  translation,  or 
rather  copies  in  the  original  idiom  in  which  they 
were  fabricated,  and  had  exhorted  her  to  adopt  a 
compromise.     He  had  held  several  conversations 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Regent.     The  Duke  liked  Mait- 
land's  company,  as  a  man  of  abilities  and  elegant 
manners  ;  but  he  also  learned  with  pleasure,  that 

*  Minden,  p.  179.    Anderson,  voL  iv.  p.  45.     GoodaU,  vol.  iL  p.  136. 
-f-  Lodgfs  Tol.  i).  p.  1»2. 
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A.  c.  15M.  he  was  favourable  to  Marv.  and  therefore  ventured 
to  express  to  lliis  statesman  his  surprise  that  he, 
a  man  reputed  for  wisdom,  should  concur  with  the 
Regent  in  a  measure  so  dishourable  to  themselvety 
to  their  Quecn«  and  their  country;  submitting  the 
public  transactions  of  their  nation  to  the  judgment 
of  foreigners,  and  publishing  the  ignominy,  and 
exposing  the  faults  of  tlieir  Sovereign,  which  both 
duty  and  good  policy  should  prompt  them  to  con« 
ceal  and  cover.  The  rights  of  the  son,  also*  might 
be  wcnmded  through  the  mother,  and  thus  the  prcK 
s])ect  of  uniting  the  kingdoms  would  be  destroyed. 
Maitland  assured  hiui  that  these  sentiments  coin- 
cided entirely  witli  his  own.  They  opened  them- 
selves to  the  Regent :  They  enforced  the  arguments 
tlittt  Murray  had  already  been  revolving  in  his 
mind.  The  Duke  assured  him  that  Elizabeth  did 
not  mean  to  pass  sentence  upon  Mary ;  and  that, 
after  he  had  been  employed  to  blast  her  reputation, 
he  would  be  sacrificed  to  her  fury.  The  Regent, 
deeply  ini])rcsscd  by  the  candour  and  truth  of  the 
Duke's  expostulation,  agreed  to  alter  his  purpose. 
The  expedient  adopted  to  quash  these  odious  liti* 
gations  (by  whomsoever  contrived  and  suggested), 
was  the  jiroposed  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  the  Scottish  Queen.  With  this  view,  the  Re^ 
gent  agreed  not  to  accuse  Mary,  and  Norfolk  agreed 
to  protect  the  Regent  in  the  favour  of  Elisabeth, 
and  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  the  regency.^ 
As  Letliington  lK*lieved  the  Scottish  Queen  per- 
fectly innocent  of  the  guilt  imputed  to  her  by  her 


*  CaniMcn.  p.  414.    Mih.  Mrin.  p.  infl-9A.     Cn«f.  p. 
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demies,  he  imparted  to  Norfolk  sufficient  proo6   a.  c.  15i 
ito  satisfy  him  on  that  head ;  and  Lady  Serope,   '^^^'^ 
Norfidlk's  sister,  who  resided  at  Bolton  Castle  with 
Mary,  entirely  confirmed  his  conviction.    He  long- 
ed for  a  fit  opportunity  to  ofier  his  hand  to  that 
raiiable  Princess. 

-  But  Elizabeth  was  not  inclined  to  drop  the  pro- 
eeedinigs  against  Mary,  without  fixing  a  stain  upon 
her  character.     Under  the  pretence  of  the  distance  The  emu^ 
between  York  and  London,  and  of  the  time  lost  ^wmu' 
in  corresponding  upon  occurring  difficulties,  she  "nn*^- 
evoked  the  inquiry  to  Westminister.     Both  the 
Scottish  Queen  and  the  Regent,   from  different 
views,  were  easily  brought  to  approve  of  this  tran- 
sition.* 

The  Bishop  of  Ross  had  made  known  to  his 
mistress  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  purpose,  and  his 
agreement  with  the  Regent.  The  letter  had  either 
been  negligently  exposed,  or  Mary  had  revealed  its 
contents  to  an  unworthy  confidant,  who  gave  the 
intelligence  to  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  and  he  being 
angry  that  the  Regent  had  not  consulted  him  on 
so  important  a  transaction,  informed  Cecil,  who,  of 
course,  soon  carried  the  discovery  to  his  mistress. 
Elizabeth,  now  distrustful  of  Norfolk,  added  to  her 
commissioners  at  York,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and 
Sir  William  Cecil ;  the  two  last  inveterate  enemies 
of  Mary :  and  though  Lord  Serope  had  been  vigi- 
lant and  faithful  in  his  trust,  yet  because  he  was 
Norfolk's  brother-in-law,  she  ordered  the  Scottish 

*  Hay  DCS,  p.  464. 
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A.c  IMS.  Queen  to  be  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tuthbniy  ki 
'^'  -^    Staffordshire,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  cue  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  owner  of  that  eaatle.^ 
November  23.     Mary,  upon  learning  that  Murray  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  presence,  and  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  affection,  saw,  with  soc^ 
row,  that  a  dark  and  mysterious  plot  was  devised 
Maiy  com-    for  her  ruin.    She  immediately  wrote  to  her 
g^fof  pw-  missioners,  ordering  them  to  demand  of  the 

in  presence  of  the  English  nobles  and  foreign 
bassadors,  that  she  might  be  confronted  with  lier 
accusers  before  all  those  illustrious  peraons ; 
that  her  deputies  should,  at  the  same  time» 
plain  of  the  usage  she  had  hitherto  met  with, 
remonstrate,  that  to  welcome  and  confer  with  tha 
Regent,  whilst  she,  a  free  Princess,  was  denied  that 
honour,  was  a  degrading  insult  to  her,  a  modcery 
of  justice,  and  au  evident  anticipation  of  partial 
judgment;  that  her  rebellious  subjects  had  been 
supported  and  maintained  against  lier ;  that  they 
enjoyed  liberty,  and  were  encouraged  to  accuae 
her,  while  she  languished  in  imprisonment,  and  1^ 
boured  under  every  disadvantage ;  that  frran  anch 
collusion,  heads  of  accusation  might  be  prefiemd 
against  her,  to  which  her  deputies  were  not  pn- 
(mred  to  reply,  and  which  she,  in  person,  'was  beat 
qualified  to  confute ;  that  all  the  Queen's  fJEur  pnK 
mises  of  resjMHrt  and  kindness  had  been  uniformly 
iniuiB  on  be.  infringctl  and  violated ;  that,  for  all  these 
tiitf  Quern,  blic  rcucwcd  hcr  just  demand  of  meeting  her 
^wlTh'h^r'  augers,  faw  to  face,  in  presiuice  of  the  Queen 

■ccuien. 

*  llaynci,  p.  4it7* 
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the  foresaid  h(moimible  witnesses ;  and,  finall]r»  if  a.  c  iia 
tibat  equitable  request  were  refused,  she  hereby  in- 
structed them  to  declare  that  their  powers  were 
withdrawn,  and  that  she  recalled  her  consent  to 
the  conference  at  Westminster,  and  protested,  that 
whatever  was  done  there,  was  to  be  held  null  and 


Murray  received  the  most  favourable  answers  Mnmy  a 
he  could  have  wished  for,  to  the  questions  which  ®^"^  * 
he  had  proposed  at  Yoric.f    Encouraged  by  the  aocnm  his 
Queen,  and  stimulated  by  her  ministers  and  by  his  **^*****- 
own  colleagues,  he  abandoned  Norfolk,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  accuse  his  Sovereign*    After  a  pretended 
reluctance  and  deceitful  apology,  for  an  impeach^^* 
ment,  of  whidi  bis  own  conscience  reproached  him 
with  the  falsehood  and  guilt,  he  brought  forward 
his  charge,  that  '*  Mary  had  been  of  foreknowledge,  Dcconber 
<<  counsel,  and  device,  persuader  and  commander  of 
^  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  had  intended  to 
<«  cause  the  innocent  Prince  to  follow  his  fitther, 
**  and  so  to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  right  line 
''  to  a  bloody  murderer,  and  godless  tjo'ant,  whom 
^  she  had  screened,  by  her  favour,  firom  the  pur-* 
^  suits  of  justice."!     He  added,  that  the  Estates 
of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  to  reign,  had 
ordered  her  resignation  of  the  Crown,  the  conn 
nation  of  her  son,  and  the  estaUishment  of  the 
regency  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  ||     If  any  of  theae 

•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  f  ^bid.  vol.  u.  p.  200. 

X  Andenon,  toI.  iv.  part  3d,  p.  110. 

y  Will  the  reader  be  Burpzised,  thai  Murray  and  his  aaaodatai  at  Yoik 
affirmed,  upon  oath,  that  Mary^s  resignation  of  ihe  crown,  and  hia  nomina- 
tion to  the  regency,  were  the  acts  of  her  free  will ;  and,  at  Westmintler, 
they  asserted  upon  oath,  that  these  bad  been  the  result  of  a  eommaod  or 
order  of  the  three  Estates  ?— See  Ander8on*s  ColL  voL  iv.  p*  67|  120. 
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crimes  should  be  denied,  he  was  ready  to  produce 
the  most  ample  proofs  and  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  charge.* 

By  Elizabeth's  malicious  artifice,  a  new  aocnaer 
was  introduced  before  the  commissioners.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  bewailing  the  tragical  and  unna- 
tural murder  of  his  son,  implored  Elizabeth's  jus- 
against  the  Scottish  Queen,  whom  he  accused,  upon 
oath,  of  being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and  pn^ 
duced  papers,  which  he  pretended  would  substan* 
tiate  his  allegation. 

Mary's  commissioners  expressed  their  surprise 
and  indignation  uiM»n  hearing  their  Queen  loaded 
with  such  enornuuis  calumnies ;  but  either  they 
had  not,  in  due  time,  received  their  Sovereign's 
letter,  or  had  been  cajoled  by  Elizabeth's  pn^Se^ 
sions  of  regard  and  protection  of  their  mistren,  so 
that  Mary*s  demand,  remonstrance,  and  protest, 
had  not  been  brought  forward  so  opix)rtuiiely  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.  Her  deputies,  however, 
inime<liately  after  the  charge,  re^juested  an  audience 
of  the  English  Queen,  and  demanded,  that  as  Hur- 
ray and  his  company  had  been  admitted  into  her 
presence  to  accuse  their  Sovereign,  she  also  might 
be  i)ersonally  admitted  to  ])rove  her  innooenoe; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  her  accusers  ought  to 
be  detained,  to  receive,  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry, 
the  punishment  which  they  doubtless  would  be 
found  to  deserve.  But  finding  that  their  petition 
to  the  Queen,  and  their  application  to  the  council, 
were  in  vain,  they,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 


*  (•ooilall,  vol.  II-  !>.  2**0. 
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ChutelherEult,  and  of  the  French  arid  Spanish  am-  a.  c.  1568; 

bassadors,  declared  that  the  conference  was  at  an 

^id. 

This  protestation,  offered  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, when  such  a  bold  arid  disgraceful  accusation 
had  been  preferred  against  Mary,  has  beeri,  by  her 
enemies,  represented  as  the  evasion  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  a  wretched  expedient  to  elude  a  trial, 
from  which  she  could  anticipate  nothing  but  con- 
action.     But  every  unbiassed  and  discriminating 
person  must  see,  that  this  gloss  is  equally  illibersd 
«nd  illogical.     Mary's  demand  was  just  and  rea- 
sonable :  it  was  what  is  never  refused  to  the  mean- 
est culprit.    She  had  shewn  the  absolute  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  justice,  of  her  claim :  yet  this  pri- 
"vilege  is  denied  her,  and  a  demand  is  made  for  the 
^vouchers  of  her  guilt.     A  much  more  natural  in- 
ference, to  be  drawn  from  this  manner  of  acting, 
is,  that  Elizabeth,  with  her  council,  sought  not  the 
fliscovery  of  truth,  but  the  condemnation  of  the 
captive  Queen.    The  sequel  will  shew,  that  Mary's 
threat  of  interrupting  the  conference  was  intended 
to  extort  Elizabeth's  consent  to  her  demand ;  and 
that  she  nowise  flinched  from  a  fair  inquiry,  but 
rather  anticipated  the  manifestation  of  her  inno- 
cence, and  of  the  accumulated  guilt  of  her  accusers, 
if  confronted  with  them. 

Mary's  deputies  had  remonstrated,  that,  by  the  Thdr 
accusations  made  by  the  adversaries  of  their  Queen,  '^""^ 
the  true  meaning  of  the  conference  was  infringed. 
It  had  been  understood  that  the  crown,  person,  and 
honour  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  were  guarded  against 
every  assault  or  injury ;  that  no  judicial  proceed-^ 
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k.c.  1568.  ings  should  take  place,  and  yet  she  was  actualljr 
arraigned  as  a  criminal^  while  she  was  not  even 
allowed  to  appear  in  her  own  defence ;  that  this 
was  an  evident  proof  that  no  good  was  intaided 
towards  her.  They  considered  this  proceeding  as 
the  unprincipled  device  of  usurpers  and  tniton. 
It  was  not,  they  said*  to  punish  the  murderai  of 
the  King,  that  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his 
ciates  had  been  induced  to  rebel :  it  was  to 
themselves  of  the  sovereign  power.  They  had  ad^ 
vanced  themselves  to  this  greatness,  and  were  m- 
willing  to  be  despoiled  of  it.*  They  had  pfofitad 
profusely  by  the  liberality  of  the  Queen,  and  they 
dreaded  that  the  necessities  of  the  crown  might  r^ 
quire  a  revocation  of  the  royal  property,  by  whic^ 
revocation  their  wealth  and  estates  might  KoSer. 
They  were  in  a  desperate  state,  and  had  fecourae 
to  a  desperate  remedy :  they  had  preferred  an  m- 
dacious  accusation,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
crimes.  That  some  of  their  number  were  the 
trivers  of  the  King's  murder ;  that  they  were  the 
accomplices  of  Bothwell ;  that  they  had  suhscribed 
a  boiuK  conspiring  the  death  of  the  King ;  that  tfieir 
guilt  had  been  attested,  in  the  hearing  of  ten 
sand  witnesses,  by  those  of  their  confederates 
had  been  already  executed  ;  and,  finally,  that  Aij 
(Mary's  deputies)  had  protesteil  against  the  Till* 
dity  of  a  proceeding,  in  which  the  Queen  of 


*  The  I«ordi  who  h«d  rebelled,  upon  the  Quecn*i  manufc  with 
were  •ummoned  to  attend  a  Parliament,  in  order  to  ferfcimivi 
of  ^lorton  and  othcn  dreaded  a  revocation  of  mreral  gnuitt  (i 
miide  during  the  Quccn\  iiiinorii^),  in  a  PorliAnimi  which  « 
held  on  the  I!!ih  of  Alarrh  Io0i;,  winch  Tarliament  was  hiodcnd  by  •  |lM 
wUdi  brought  on  the  murder  of  Riccio ;  Keith,  390.32C 
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would  necessarily  fall  a  victim  to  partiality  and  a.c  im 
injustice.*  ^-nr" 

But  notwithstanding  these  spirited  remonstran- 
ces. Secretary  Cecil,  in  conformity  with  the  mali- 
cious will  of  his  Sovereign  (who,  for  the  de£Eumition 
of  her  rival,  was  anxiously  desirous  of  a  judicial 
production  of  the  vouchers  of  the  impeachment), 
called  upon  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  associated 
to  make  their  appearance ;  and  after  the  Bishop 
of  Boss  and  his  colleagues  had  retired,  a  prefatory 
speech  was  employed,  for  drawing  from  Murray 
Ills  papers,  which  bears  the  marks  of  that  syste- 
matic duplicity  which  characterises  all  the  trans^ 
actions  of  Elizabeth  with  her  sister  Queen. 

When  Mary^s  commissioners  waited  on  Eliza*  EUnbeth* 
betiii,  requiring  permission  for  their  Sovereign  to  ^^^  ^ 
ecmie  up  and  defend  herself,  Elizabeth  replied,  that 
usfor  ihe  Queue  coming  m  person,  she  conclud- 
ed it  bestjbr  the  said  Quene  that  the  accusers 
should  be  roundly  charged  and  reproved  herein. 
She  meant  to  charge  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as 
**  reason  was,  and  to  reprehend  and  impugn  the 
**  accusation,  by  all  good  meatis,  in  the  favour  of 
'<  the  said  Quene  of  Scottish  \  Pursuant  to  this 
fedladous  promise.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Lord- 
Keeper,  on  the  7th  of  December,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  said :  ^  That,  in 
''  the  opinion  of  the  Queen  of  England,  it  appeared 
'*  strange,  that  the  said  Earl  should  accuse  his 
^  Sovereign  of  a  crime  most  horrible,  odious  to 
^"^  Grod  and  man,  against  law  and  nature,  and 


•  GoodaU,  Tol.  u.  p.  207,  W9.        f  And.  CoO.  toL  k.  p.  181,  ISS. 
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A.C.16G8.   <' if  proved  to  be  true,  would  render  her  infii- 

mous  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But 
though  he  had  so  widely  forgotten  his  duty,  yet 
had  not  Elizabeth  renounced  her  love  qf  a  good 
sister^  a  good  neighbour^  and  a  good/iriemd. 
**  And  it  was  her  will,  that  he  and  liis  company 
should  produce  the  papers  by  which  they  ima- 
gined they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
**  tion  !*'  This  was  doubtless  impugning  the 
eation^  hy  all  good  means,  in/arour  of  the 
i^  Scot  tie. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  barefeced  and  im* 
pudent  mockery  of  truth,  friendship,  and  juatiee, 
imiuitd  bj  than  this  farce.  Vet  it  is  nobly  matched  by  the 
dissinmlation  and  glaring  contradiction  of  Mur- 
ray's preconcerted  answer.  He  expressed  his  deep 
sorrow  for  the  high  displeasure  he  had  given  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  by  his  charge  against  the  8eoC- 
tish  Queen.  But  to  appease  her,  what  will  he  do  ? 
Will  he  retract  the  accusation  by  which  she  is  so 
grievously  offended  ?  No ;  but  he  will  aggrmvite 
it,  by  proi*eeding  to  prove  his  charge,  as  indeed  he 
is  commandcil  to  do.  **  The  Queen  of  Scota,*"  he 
said,  *'  and  her  deputies,  had  made  it  neceiiaarjr  for 
"  him  to  vindicate  himself,  by  discovering  herdia- 
**  honour."  He  had  not,  however,  been  very  aqnea- 
mish  al>out  the  preservation  of  her  honour*  when 
he  had  already  exhibited  her  pretended  letten  to 
his  Council,  and  to  \\\s  Psirlianient,  in  the  forgoing 
year;  when  he  also  sent  Cf»pies  of  tiiem  to  Elizabeth 
in  the  nif>ntli  of  June  this  year,  for  her  perusal ; 
and  a^ain,  lour  months  thereafter,  clandestinely  laid 
them  U-fore  her  commissioners  at  York,  and 
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tmly  solicitous  to  know  whether  they  would  suf-    a.c.  w 
fidently  defame  his  sovereign  to  answer  his  pur-    ^^^^ 
poses.    He  now  again  makes  an  actual  and  formal 
exhibition  of  the  letters,  contracts,  and  sonnets,  the 
vouchers  by  which  he  hopes  to  fix  and  establish 
her  criminality.    The  chief  of  the  English  nobility,  !>««»»>« 
viz.  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  ed  to  the 
Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and  War-  ^°>^^« 
wick,  were  then  summoned  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil^ and  sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  commissioners  and  counsel  were  all  already 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  documents  that 
were  laid  before  them ;  they  were  also  perfectly 
aware  of  the  enmity  entertained,  and  the  crooked 
policy  and  injustice  intended  against  Mary  by  Eli- 
zabeth and  Murray,  as  also  of  the  schemes  pre- 
concerted between  them  for  her  ruin.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  nobles  lately  called,  the 
proceedings  that  had  pi^eviously  taken  place  at  York 
and  Westminster. .  Then  other  letters,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Mary,  were  also  produced,  that 
the  handwriting  might  be  compared. 

At  York,  Murray  and  his  associates  had  offered   Uojust  mi 
to  swear  that  the  letters  which  they  shewed  were  JSwe.^** 
in  Mary's  handwriting.    At  Westminster,  the  pro- 
duced papers  were  compared  with  other  letters,  not 
afforded  by  Mary's  deputies,  nor  by  any  indifferent 
persons,  but  with  letters  presented  by  the  pradu^ 
cers  themselves ;  and  now,  in  presence  of  the  Coim-  December 
dl,  with  the  six  additional  earls,  the  papers  are  to 
be  collated  with  letters  furnished  by  Elizabeth  her- 
self, which  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mary's 
own  hand,  and  sent  by  Mary  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
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A.c  1668.  land.  But  are  Elisabeth  and  her  Council  to  be  ad- 
mitted, both  as  witnesses  and  judges  ?  And  though 
we  should  allow  her  Majesty  that  privilege,  and 
give  her  credit  for  probity,  yet  we  cannot  admit 
her  to  testify  facts  which  she  could  not  know.  She 
did  not  see  Mary  write  these  letters ;  she  had  ne- 
ver seen  her  writing  at  all ;  she  did  not  pretend 
to  have  been  present  when  they  were  sent :  she  did 
not  produce  any  one  who  saw  them  written  or  sent, 
or  who  bad  seen  any  thing  written  by  Mary.  Le^ 
thington  had  told  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  York, 
that  the  Queen's  handwriting  had  been  frequently 
Mu7*s  dc.  counterfeited  by  himself,  as  her  secretary.  Hary, 
in  her  instructions  to  her  deputies,  previous  to  the 
conference  at  York,  says :  "  Ye  sail  qfflnm^  iJt  wif 
namey  I  never  writ  ony  thing  conceming  that 
matter  to  ony  creature.  And  thair  ar  divas  in 
"  Scotland,  baith  men  and  women,  that  ean 
*'  terfeit  my  handwriting,  and  write  the  like 
**  of  writing  quhilk  I  use,  as  well  as  myself, 
"  principallie  sic  as  ar  in  cumpanie  with 
^*  selfis."*  The  collation,  therefore,  might  only  be 
that  of  one  forgery  with  another. 

The  newly-come  lords  were  told,  that  at  York, 
Murray  and  his  colleagues  had  made  answer  to 
Mary's  commissioners, ''  without  am jf 
**  ving  or  calumniating  the  honour  ^  Ao 
But  did  not  Murray  put  these  questions  to  the 
lish  comniissionerH  in  writing?  vix.  ^  W  We 
tire  to  Ae  reso/rit  tchether  tfe  haif  commiseaom  io 
pronounce  in  the  cause  qf  the  murtker^  Gillie^ 

•  C;ooiIaI1,  vol  ii.  |k  S4t..MS. 
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^  or  Not  GilHe.     2".  In  cais  she  he  found  giL   a.  c  16«8. 
**  iie^  quhether  the  Quene  sail  be  deliverii  in  our    ^  » *~^ 
**  hands"  &c.     The  above  assertion,  and  many 
other  things,  were  averred  in  presence  of  persons 
who  knew  them  to  be  falsehoods* 

The  forgery  of  these  letters,  imputed  to  Mary,  Prooft  of  the 
has  been  so  manifestly  and  victoriously  proved  by  ktSSf 
Goodall,  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whittaker,  that  I  need 
not  trouble  my  readers  with  a  long  dijssertation  on 
that  subject ;  yet  it  were  unjust  not  to  submit  to 
their  judgment  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  have  fully 
convinced  and  satisfied  my  own  mind  of  their  coun- 
terfeit origin* 

1.  The  characters,  the  crimes  and  interest  of  the 
producers,  and  the  specimen  already  given  of  the 
pretended  intercepted  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
Both^ell,  soon  after  her  surrender  on  Carberry- 
hill,  and  which  letter  the  severest  critics  of  Mary's 
conduct  have  abandoned  as  a  forgery.' 

2.  Mary*s  impressive  and  constant  declaration, 
that  she  never  wrote  any  such  letters,  and  of  her 
perfect  innocence  of  the  murder  of  her  husband ; 
her  retorting  that  charge  against  Maitland  and 
Morton  as  being  assenting  to  that  horrid  deed<* 
**  Desire,"  said  she,  "  my  good  sister  the  Queen  to 
**  write,  that  Lethington  and  Morton  (who  be  two 
**  of  the  wisest,  and  most  able  of  them  to  say  most 

against  me)  may  come ;  and  then  let  me  be  there, 
in  her  presence,  to  hear  their  accusations,  and  to 
be  heard  how  I  can  make  my  purgations :  but  I 
think  Lethington  would  be  very  loath  of  that 


*  *•*  MoQ  innocence  et  la  fiance  que  J*ai  en  Dieu  m'assurent  ;*'  Hajnes^ 
p.  465« 
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A.  c.  1668.   «  commission.    My  innocence,  and  the  trust  I  have 
**  in  Ood,  afford  me  confidence  and  solace.** 

8.  The  commissioners,  who  were  honest  and  can- 
did, strongly  suspected  that  the  letters  were  not 
genuine.  The  Earl  of  Sussex  writes,  from  York : 
**  If  her  adverse  partee  accuse  hir  of  the  murther, 
**  by  producing  hir  letters,  she  will  deny  them,  and 
**  accuse  the  moste  of  them  of  manifeste  consent  to 
*'  the  murtlier,  liardly  to  be  denyed ;  so  as,  upon 
*^  the  trial  on  both  sydes,  her  proofs  will  judjcy* 
*'  ally  fall  beste  owte,  as  yt  is  thought.***  Norfolk 
also,  after  conversing  with  Lethington,  believed 
her  innocence,  and  gave  proof  of  his  conviction. 

4.  These  letters,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  are 
alleged  to  have  been  intercepted  by  Morton  on  the 
20th  day  of  June  1567»  enclosed  in  a  silver  gmImC, 
whilst  they  were  carried  from  the  Castle  of  Edfai- 
burgh  to  }3othwell  by  his  servant  (Jeorge  Dalgleish; 
and  that  this  casket,  with  its  contents,  was  after- 
wards  produced  by  Morton  himself.  But  how  im- 
probable is  this  stor}' !  These  papers,  if  genuine, 
contained  manifest  proofs  of  BothwelFs  guilL  Now, 
if  he  held  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  preserved  thcni, 
when  he  apprehended  less  danger,  yet  he  had 
cient  time  and  opportunity  to  have  got 
of  them,  when  he  nuist  have  perceived  the  danger 
of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemia; 
namely,  between  his  marriage  with  the  Qneei 
the  loth  of  May  (which  was  the  signal  for  the 
federates  to  desert  him),  and  the  6th  of  June,  wim 
he  was  comiHrlled  to  retire  from  HohTOodhonie. 

*   I^gc,  vol.  it.  p.  1-2. 
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Would  he  th^i  have  neglected  to  secure  those  dan-  A.  c  iMa. 
gerous  papers,  when  the  castle,  and  its  keeper.  Sir 
Jaiiie»  Balfour,  were  under  his  command,  and  only 
have  thought  of  sen^ng  for  them  on  the  20th  of 
June,  when  he  knew  that  Sir  James  Balfour  had 
become  his  enemy  ?  How  foolish  to  suppose  that 
a  person,  known  to  be  Both  well's  servant,  could 
have  passed  through  the  gates  of  Edinburgh^  then 
strongly  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  confederates ; 
that  he  could  have  got  admisirion  to  the  castle  and 
to  its- keeper,  and  to  have  obtained,  or  hoped  to 
have  carried  back,  the  dangerous  pared  without 
being  seized  and  searched  !  But  if  the  story  had 
been  true,  would  the  Queen's  adversaries,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fact  so  important  to  their  ex* 
colpation,  have  neglected  to  confront  Sir  James^ 
Balfour  with  Dalgleish,  to  prove  the  delivery  of 
the  casket  ?  And  yet  Dalgleish  is  never  interroK 
gated  concerning  this  matter  ;  nor  asked,  dttring 
his  trial,  concerning  his  message,  and  how  he  got, 
and  how  he  lost,  possession  of  the  eventful  casket. 
Dalgleish,  at  his  execution,  asserted  the  Queen's; 
innocence,  and  charged  the  Earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  with  the  contrivance  of  the  murder.* 

5.  The  confederates  were  greatly  embarrassed 
for  an  apology  to  the  court  of  France  for  not  ad- 
mitting its  ambassador  to  commune  with  Mary  in 
her  prison  of  Lochleven,  and  still  more  straitened 
for  an  excuse  to  Elizabeth  for  refusing  the  same 
privilege  to  her  ambassador.  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton.    The  letters  ought  to  have  stood  them  in 

•  Keith,  p.  i€7. 
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A.  c.  15IHI.  good  Stead  on  these  occasions.  According  to  their 
later  assertions,  they  had  seized  these  papers  on 
the  20th  of  June  1567.  Now,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
the  associates  presented  an  elaborate  apology  for 
their  conduct  to  Sir  Nicholas  Thn^mortOD,  to  be 
laid  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
structions she  had  ordered  that  ambassador  to  im- 
part to  the  rebel  faction.  At  that  time,  Morton* 
the  pretended  seizer  of  the  letters,  was  in  Eldin- 
burgh  ;  so  was  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  pretended 
deliverer  of  them.  What  a  glorious  defence*  and 
in  what  glowing  colours*  might  not  Lethington  or 
Buchanan  have  composed  from  such  rich  nnateriate 
as  the  letters  afforiled,  had  they  been  genuine! 
How  might  the  confederates  have  triumphantly 
exulted ;  covered  their  rebellion,  treason,  ingrati- 
tude, perfidy,  and  cruelty,  with  apparent  heriMnn, 
patriotism,  and  justice ;  satisfied  foreign  powers 
and  drawn  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  natioo 
to  join  their  party  !  Is  it  credible  that  those  mo- 
dest men  would  have  neglected  such  triumphant 
arguments  in  their  favour,  as  they  could  have  ool- 
lected  from  these  documents,  if  they  really  had  had 
such  in  their  possession  ?  Vet,  in  their  answer  Co 
Elizabetirs  remonstrance,  they  make  no  use  of  any 
such  discoveries.  They  assert,  that  their  Sdm- 
reign  was  led  captive^  and^  by  Jear^  Joree^ 
other  extraordinary  and  more  ynlau^ml 
was  comjielled  to  /become  the  bedfellow  rf  amotker 
ttife's  husband ;  and  that  they  had  every  reason 
to  apprehend  *'  that  BothwelU  to  nccompUah  his 
**  ambition,  and  invest  himself  with  the  crown  of 
*'  the  realm,  would  have  sent  the  son  after  the  fin- 
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^  ther,  emd  have  made  the  Queen  drink  of  the  same  a.  c.  im 
**  cupJ^     Now,  the  tenor  of  the  letters  flatly  con- 
tradicted these  assertions,  in  as  far  as  regarded  the 
Queen. 

6.  On  die  4th  of  December  1567f  the  confede- 
rates assembled  in  a  privy  council.  A  Parliament 
was  soon  to  be  held,  and  they  were  confessedly  in 
great  embarrassment  and  trepidation  for  their  vin- 
dication. In  a  proclamation  issued  against  Both- 
well,  they  had  imputed  to  him,  not  only  the  mur- 
der of  the  King ;  they  had  also  charged  him  with 
treason,  as  the  ravUher  of  the  Queen :  and  both 
in  that  publication,  and  in  their  apology  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  they  assign  the  aforesaid  crimes  of  Both- 
well  as  their  reason  for  taking  up  arms,  imprison- 
ing the  Queen,  &c.  But  now,  in  this  privy  council, 
they  bring  forth  discovered  letters,  written,  they 
say,  and  signed  by  the  Queen's  own  hand,  to  Both- 
well,  but  with  no  specification  then,  how  or  when 
these  letters  came  into  their  hands ;  but  afterwards, 
they  date  their  discovery  on  the  20th  of  June  pre* 
<^ing.  The  contents  of  these  letters,  they  now 
affirm,  were  the  cause  of  their  rebellion,  arming, 
imprisoning  the  Queen,  usurping  the  government, 
and  all  their  conduct  from,  the  10th  of  February 
preceding  :  yet  their  hostile  armament  against  the 
Queen,  and  her  imprisonment,  were  antecedent  to 
the  date  of  the  pretended  discovery.  Here,  then, 
is  a  glaring  contradiction  betwixt  their  pretended 
causes  of  their  treasonable  deeds,  and  also  betwixt 
their  former  avowed  declarations,  and  their  act  of 
privy  council. 

7.  In  the  Parliament  of  the  15th  December,  the 
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A.  c.  1568.  letters  are  again  produced,  as  a  complete  esDculpo- 
tion  of  all  the  ill  usage  which  the  Queen  has  met 
met  with,  or  may  yet  hate  to  endure.  But  here 
they  are  not  subscribed,  but  halelie  written  by  tfie 
Queen.  Here  is  vision  against  vision :  which  shall 
be  believed  ?  But  besides,  they  are  neither  dated, 
sealed,  nor  directed.  Is  it  very  credible,  thai  wri^ 
tings,  if  signed,  and  containing  flagrant  proofii  of 
the  writer's  guilt  and  folly,  would  be  sent  as  kMse 
cards,  which  Hubert  or  Paris,  a  poor  thoughtless 
fellow,  might  amuse  himself  or  his  comrades  with 
by  the  way,  in  going  to  deliver  them.  But  if  they 
are  not  subscribed,  they  may  be  from  AUmm  Craig 
as  likely  as  from  Queen  Mary ;  and  as  they  are 
neither  dated  nor  directed,  they  may  be  to  the  Emrl 
qfArran^  or  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  as  mndi  as 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Poor  Hubert  also*  at  his 
execution,  declared,  as  lie  should  answer  h^are 
God,  that  he  never  carried  any  such  lettefs,  and 
that  the  Queen  was  neither  participant  mar  ^ 
counsayle  in  the  cause  (of  the  King^s  death.)* 

8.  Afterwards,  the  objectionable  writings  attri- 
buted to  Mary  increase  in  niunber  and  in  new  dc^ 
signations.  In  the  council  of  4th  Decembert  aad 
of  the  Parliament  15tli  of  December  1567f  as  Uh^ 
wise  on  the  22d  of  June  1568,  when  the  lettefs  aie 
sent  by  Murray  to  Elizabeth  for  her  perusalt  they 
are  only  privie  letters.  **  Sic  letter^,'*  says  Hum^, 
"  as  we  half  of  the  Queen,  our  Soverane  Laid*s 
'*  mother,  that  suflicientlie,  in  our  opinions,  picins 
''  hir  consenting  to  the  murthiure  of  the  King  her 

*    Lcilic  apud  Keith,  p.  367- 
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^  laudifta  husband."*  But,  on  the  I6th  of  Sep-  a.  c.  m 
tember  1568,  by  ^  receipt  given  by  Murray  to  Mor- 
toki,  we  receive  new  information.  They  seemed 
before,  to  be  a  bundle  of  loose  cards  or  memoran- 
dums, tied  up  together  ;  but  now  we  hear  Mur- 
xny  acknowledge,  with  great  gravity,  that  he  had 
received  ^^Jra  James  Erie  of  Morton  ane  sHver 
box,  owergUt  with  gold,  with  all  missive  letteris, 
coniraciis  or  obligatiounis/br  marriage^  sonettis 
i>r  luif  haUetis,  and  all  utheris  letteris  contenit 

th^in. ^Quhilk  box,  and  haill  pecis  within 

the  samjm,  wer  takln  and  fund  with  lunquhile 
Greorge  Dalgleische,  servand  to  ye  said  Erie 
**  Both  vile,  upon  the  xx  day  of  Junli,  ye  geir  of  God 
'>  1567  geirs,**  &c.f  All  these  additional  pieces  had 
lain  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  unnoticed,  but  must 
now  make  part  of  the  formidable  array  drawn  up 
against  Mary  at  York  and  Westminster.  The  box 
or  casket  was  indeed  Mary's.  She  had  received  it 
from  her  first  husband,  Francis  II.,  whose  initials 
it  bore..  Mary  made  it  the  repository  of  her  jewels. 
When  the  harpies  had  rifled  it  of  its  precious  con- 
tents, they  had  appropriated  it  to  the  vile  purpose 
of  containing  their  forged  documents,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  found  upon  Dalgleish.  The 
usurpers  wisely  did  not  tell  this  tale  till  after  the 
execution  of  Dalgleish  :  he  could  not  then  contra- 
dict their  story. 

9.  Mary's  adversaries  assert,  that  the  letters 
imputed  to  her  were  originally  written  in  French* 
Had  they  been  genuine,  they  most  probably  would 

•  GoodaU,  Tol.  ii.  p.  7^-76.  f  Ibid.  p.  90-91. 
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i.  c.  1508.  have  been  composed  in  French,  as  that  was  the 
language  which  was  most  natural  to  her,  and  in 
which  she  generally  wrote :  but  if  they  were  in 
French,  what  need  was  there  for  translations  at  all? 
Queen  Elizabeth,  her  councillors  and  commission- 
ers, surely  understoo<l  French.  The  translations, 
additions,  and  alterations,  in  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited, only  serve  to  ]>rove  their  forgery.  Mr. 
Goodall,  by  the  most  judicious  criticism,  has  shewn 
that  they  had  been  first  comi>osed  in  the  Scottish 
dialect ;  that,  secondly,  they  had,  from  the  Scotch, 
l)een  translated  into  Latin  (no  doubt  by  Buchanan); 
and,  thirdly,  that,  from  the  Latin,  they  had  been 
translated  into  French.*  M r.  ^^llittaker  has  proved 
that  the  letters,  clandestinely  shewn  to  the  commis- 
sioners at  York,  were  in  Scotch,  by  the  extracts 
thence  taken,  and  sent  from  York  to  Queen  Elixir 
txfth  ;  which  extracts  are  still  extant,  and  exactly 
agree  with  the  presently  remaining  Scotch  capj : 
and  Murrav  oflfered  then  to  swear,  that  the  letters 
laid  before  the  commissioners  at  York  were  in 
Mary's  haiidwriting.f  Lethingtoii  sent,  about  the 
same  time,  a  copy  of  the  letters  to  Queen  Mary 
in  Scotch.  Why  did  lie  not  send  a  copy  of  the 
French  originals,  if  such  had  existed  ? 

Dr.  Liiiganl  observes,  in  a  note,  that  Mr.  Laing 
has  victoriously  refuted  Mr.  Goodalls  axg'umentv 
by  shewing  that  our  present  French  letters  an 
not  copies  of  the  original  French  letters,  but  only 
translations  from  the  Latin  :  but  has  Mr.  Laing 
proved  that  the  pretended  original  French  lettCft 


*  (iiNKlAir*  r.kamination  of  the  Lcticn.       X  ^^'hiiukcr,  voL  i  f. 
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ver  existed  ?  Mr.  Laing  had  not  the  merit  of  that  ^  ^  ^^ 

iretended  refutation.     Hume  and  Robertson  both 

icknowledged  (after  Mr.  Good  all  had  proved  it), 

hat  the  present  French  letters  are  translations 

rom  the  Latin :  but  they  begged  leave  to  assume, 

ind  to  maintain,  that  the  present  copy  was  not 

he  same  as  was  exhibited  at  Westminster.     Dr. 

lobertson  does  not  positively  assert  the  existence 

if  such  originals  ;  he  only  insinuates  it,  and  calls 

ipon  Mr.  Goodall  to  disprove  it.     This  would  in- 

leed.be  a  herculean  labour :  but  Mr.  Goodall  has 

iroved,  that  the  Latin  copy  is  a  translation  from 

he  Scotch  ;  and  surely  Mr.  Buchanan  might  have 

leen  entrusted  with  the  original  French,  if  such 

txisted :  nobody  will  pretend  that  Buchanan  did 

lot  imderstand  the  French.     Murray,  no  doubt, 

[id  produce  his  documents  in  French  at  Westmin- 

ter,  and,  together  with  his  associate  Morton,  de- 

lared  on  honour  and  conscience  that  these  were  in 

tfary^s  handwriting,  as  he  had  offered  to  swear 

it  York,  that  the  letters  in  Scotch  were  Marjr's 

lolograph.    Upon  the  whole,  as  Dr.  Stuart*  justly 

)b8erves,  **  the  letters  were  fabricated  ;  the  ambi- 

*  tion  of  the  confederates,  the  murder  of  the  King, 
^  the  protection  of  Bothwell ;  the  bond,  the  mar- 
'  riage,  their  rebellion,  the  subversion  of  the  go- 

*  vernment,  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
"  and  the  letters,  are  all  linked  together  in  an  in- 
'*  separable  connection.  They  establish,  beyond  a 
'^  doubt,  the  innocence  of  the  Queen ;  and  vouch 

*  Staart,  voL  i.  p.  378.  The  ambition  and  rebelliouB  practices  of  Mur- 
ray and  his  faction,  are  forcibly  shewn  by  the  nobles,  barons,  and  clergy  of 
Mary*8  loyal  subjects,  in  their  instructions  to  her  deputies ;  Ibid*  and  Good« 
ill,  vol.  ii.  p.  357^59. 
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A.  c  1568.   <<  and  testify^  iu  the  clearest  maimer,  the  unlimited 
**  perfidiousness,  and  the  execrable  cruelty  of  her 


Obicquiouft- 
ofthe 


Doblet 


"  enemies." 

No  demand  was  made  upon  the  English  nobi- 
lity to  pronounce  or  declare  their  opinion  upon  the 
authenticity  or  forgery  of  the  documents  laid  be- 
fore them,  or  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused Queen.     Elizabeth  only  required  that  they 
should  gratify  her  prudery,  and  humble  her  rival, 
by  acknowledging  that  her  high  character  of  irre- 
prehensible  conduct  and  spotless  virginityought  not 
to  allow  a  Princess  ho  aspersed  to  appear  in  her 
presence.     The  loyalty  and  obsequiousness  of  the 
nobility,  their  exalted  idea  and  well-grounded  per- 
suasion of  the  immaculate  purity  of  their  virgin 
Queen,  could  not  allow  them  to  hesitate  upon  a|K 
proving  a  resolution  founded  upon  the  faradable 
caution  of  avoiding  whatever  might  throw  m  shade 
upon  the  fame  of  that  delicate  virtue  of  which  she 
was  so  jierfect  a  model !    The  nobles  seem  to  have 
thought  themselves  very  well  off,  by  eacaping  any 
farther  hurt  to  their  consciences,  or  incurring  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  their  Sovereign. 
Mwy  urged        Cecil,  With  all  his  interlineation  and  mending  of 
the  records,  seems  to  have  been  disappointed ;  and 
Elizabeth  and  he  would  iiuw  be  content  that  Mary, 
in  this  embroiled  situation  of  her  affain.  would 
condescend  to  demit  her  crown  in  favour  of  her 
son ;  and,  leailiiig  a  quiet  life  in  England,  with  or 
without  the  title  of  Queen,  allow  Murray,  under 
the  controul  of  Klizabeth,  to  manage  the  kingdom 
of  Scntlaiul.    KiioUis,  therefore,  m'us  secretly  des- 
patched  to  the  Scottish  Queen,  M'ho  was  still  at  Bol- 


to  dnnii  the 
crown; 
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to  suggest  the  propose  frf  liie  said 
188  firom  himgetf,  in  oider  to  soand  her  diapositioiis. 
JBut  Marjr,  indigiumt  at  heeiiiig  her  danand  of 
.bdjag  allowed  to  jhotc  her  imiorpmne  in  the  rojral 
presence,  and  that  of  odier  illnstrious  perscMiK,  fiice 
to  face  with  her  impudent  aecnsersy  had  been  re* 
fused,  and  so  ignominioos  a  proposal  made  to  her, 
inm^diately  sent  orders  to  her  oomnuasioners  to 
nsnme  the  conferences,  to  repel  the  accusation,  and 
to  retort  the  charge  upon  her  accusers;  and  to  de- 
^chure  to  the  Queen  andeouncily  that  ^  Murray  and 
^  his  accomplices  had  fidsely,  traitorously,  and 
^  wickedly  lied,  in  imputing  to  her  the  crime,  of 
^  which  they  themselves  were  the  authors,  inven- 
^  tors,  doers,  and  some  of  them  the  very  ezecu- 
.^  tioners ;''  that  the  falsehood  of  their  baseaUega* 
ticm,  that  she  had  intended  to  make  her  son  foUow 
ins  father,  was  roanifiestly  proved  by  the  mabaral 
iove  winch  a  mother  bears  to  her  only  baim ;  that 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  pretended  zeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  young  Prince  might  easily  be  per- 
eeived  from  the  notorious  fact  of  their  base  and 
treasonable  attempt  to  have  slain  him  in  her  womb; 
that  she  needed  not  the  admonition  of  Elizabeth, 
^  that  she  ought  to  answer  the  charge  made  against 
"  her  in  some  way,  which  might  convince  the  pub- 
*'  lie  that  it  was  groundless."  She  herself  was  suf- 
ficiently conscious  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  such 
vile  calumnies  to  pass  over  in  silence,  and  there- 
fore required  that  Elizabeth  would  allow  her  the 
obviously  necessary  means  of  disproving  the  false 
and  horrid  libels  of  her  rebellious  subjects,  by  af- 
fording to  her  commissioners  copies  of  the  papers 
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K.c.  ibCB.  by  which  her  adversaries  pretended  to  substantiate 
'—  ^  "^^    their  calumnious  charges,  and  also  to  submit  to 
her  own  inspection  the  pretended  originals  ;  to  al- 
low her  a  reasonable  time  to  collect  her  witnesses 
and  her  proofs  ;  to  detain  meantime  her  accusers ; 
and,  as  she  had  justly  claimed,  to  be  brought  to 
confront  tliem  in  her  Majesty's  presence.    She  then 
pledged  herself  to  name  certain  individuals  among 
them,  to  convict  them  of  the  murder,  and  make 
known  their  guilt  to  the  whole  world.* 
Oittbcth    ^       This  bold  and  triumphant  tone  of  Mary,  in* 
iction  em^^ '  spircd  by  conscious  innocence,  perplexed  Elizabeth 


and  her  Secretary.  Murray  and  his  faction  felt  all 
the  bitterest  pangs  of  fear  and  guilt.  To  be  accused 
by  their  Sovereign,  and  to  be  compelled  to  undergo 
a  trial,  made  them  tremble  for  the  consequences. 
The  Regent  M^as  impatient  to  return  to  Scotland. 
He  stimulated  Lord  Lindsay  to  assert  the  honour 
of  the  faction  by  the  way  of  arms.  Lindsay  impra- 
.Old  Lind.  deutly  Sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Herries.  Hemes 
luiienKe  to  answered,  that  he  had  not  asserted  any  thing  with 
dnd  Uerrics.  regard  to  Lindsay  in  particular;  but  had  said,  that* 
in  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  there  were 
|K*rsons  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  that  if  any 
of  those  {KTsons  to  whom  he  had  alluded  shonU 
subscrilx'  such  a  writing  as  the  Lonl  Lindsay  had 
sent  him,  he  would  reiK^at  the  charge,  and  fi^t 
him.  Murray  and  Morton  were  the  persons  alluded 
to,  and  who  were  expected  to  take  up  the  gauntlet ; 
but  they  declined,  and  exiK)sed  their  courage^  as 
well  as  their  innocence,  to  some  suspicion.f 

*  (fumlAll,  \o\.  ii.  p.  SIki,  Ac. 
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.  The  more  eagerly  Mary  pressed  the  renewal  of  a.  c.  iw 
the  conferences,  the  more  Murray  and  his  associates     ^^^  ^^ 
shrunk  from  farther  investigation  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  more  Elizabeth  recoiled  from  admitting 
Mary  to  plead  her  own  cause,  and  briiig  home  guilt 
to  her  adversaries.    She  dreaded  the  impression  her 
presence  might  make  on  the  nobility  ;  she  dreaded 
the  eloquence  of  injured  innocence.     Elizabeth  re- 
peatedly essayed  to  extort  from  Mary  a  resigna- 
tion of  her  crown,  but  was  as  often  defeated.    The  Mmry'i  hig 
total  oblivion  of  her  cause,  held  out  to  Mary  as  the  '^*"^ 
price  of  that  concession,  she  spurned  with  contempts 
She  even  reproached  Sir  Francis  KnoUis  and  Lord 
Scrope,  (fUizabeth's  agents  in  that  business)  for 
their  affected  kindness  in  urging  her  to  a  measure 
so  mean,  and,  with  a  dignity  before  which  they 
veiled,  bade  them  trouble  her  no  more  with  a  pro- 
posal which  she  resolved  to  die  rather  than  consent 
to ;  "Jar  the  last  word  of  my  life^''  said  she,  "  sludl 
"  he  that  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland.''* 

The  humiliation  of  Murray  was  neither  the  in-  I5i9^ 
terest  nor  the  will  of  Elizabeth.  He,  with  his  ac- 
complices, was  called  upon  to  attend  the  Privy 
Council  at  Hampton  Court.  Cecil,  in  the  name  of 
his  mistress,  allayed  the  terrors  of  Murray  and  hi» 
faction,  by  telling  them,  "  that,  since  their  arrival 
"  in  England,  nothing  had  been  objected  to  their 
**  conduct,  that  she  could  reckon  detrimental  to 
"  their  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  their  duty  as 
*^  subjects.    On  the  other  hand,  they  had  produced 

*  **  Quant  k  la  demission  de  ma  cooronne  je  tous  prie  de  ne  me  plus  troa- 
**  bier  :  Car  je  me  ressous  plut6t  de  mourir,  que  de  k  faire :  et  la  demiertf 
'«  parole  de  ma  vie,  sera  celle  d'une  Reioe  d*EooMe;**  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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A.  c.  1569.  <<  nothing  against  their  Sovereign  on  which  »he 
**  could  found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  ac- 
"  tions ;  and,  for  this  reason,  she  resolved  to  leave 
'*  all  the  affairs  of  Scotland  precisely  in  the  same 
**  situation  in  which  she  had  found  them  at  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  the  conference."  The  Queen's  com- 
missioners were  at  length  dismissed,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  The  victory  was  undoubtedly  on 
Mary's  side,  after  all  the  partiality  shewn  to  her 
enemies.  It  was  even  then  acknowledged  by  the 
chief  of  the  English  nobility.  It  is  now  so  evi- 
dently  proved,  that  any  candid  person  would  be 
ashamed  to  deny  it. 

This  conclusion  of  so  important  an  inquiry, 
though  ridiculous  in  itself,  was  yet  moat  favour- 
able to  Murray  and  his  faction,  by  allowing  them 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  villanies ;  and  it  waa  also 
conducive  to  Elizabeth's  future  schemes.  She 
therefore  gave  up,  as  forgeries,  the  writings  im- 
puted  to  Mary,  in  order  to  protect  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  whom  she  supplied  with  a  conaideraMe 
sum  of  monoy,  and  engaged  to  support  the  young 
King's  authority.  She,  however,  called  a  privy 
council,  in  which  there  appeared  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Derby.  BedfonI,  and  Leicester,  with 
Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.     Be- 

cTanDary  9.  fore  this  honourable  assembly,  Murray,  with  his 
assoi*iates,  and  Mary*s  commissioners,  were  eon- 
fronted  witli  each  other.  Mary's  deputies  were 
askeil  if  they  would  accuse  the  other  party  in  the 
name  of  their  Queen,  or  in  their  own  names.  Tbey 
replii^d.  tliat  they  lind  receivetl  special  instniftioilSv 
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in  the  handwritings  and  under  the  signet. of  their  a.c  umm 
mistress^  to  accuse  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his    '^  ▼"-' 
adherents  as  principal  authors  and  inventors^  amd 
mme  qf^em  as  executors  of  the  King ;  that  they 
had  already  communicated  these  instructions  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council ;  that  they  had 
linifQrmly  offered  to  defend  the  innocence  of  their 
mifltreeSy  and  to  refute  the  calumnies,  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  had  repeatedly 
solicited  and  required  (though  in  vain)  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  writings  imputed  to  her :  that  when<» 
ever  these  were  granted,  or  even  exact  copies  of 
them,  their  Sovereign  would  act  upon  her  defence, 
▼indicate  her  charges  against  her  enemies,  distills 
guish.  respectively  the  conduct  of  the  persons  aiv 
eased,  and  fix  and  ascertain  their  precise  guiltiness 
in  the  murder  of  the  Kiug.     They  insisted  that  Remonibi 
Murray  and  his  associates  should  be  detained  in  d^dZ' 
England  till  the  trial  should  be  terminated,  aceordr 
ing  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity.     To  close 
the  proceedings  by  their  dismission,  was  a  gross 
infiringement  of  right,  and  a  deed  of  unjustifiable 
violence ;  but  if  it  was  so  resolved  on,  they  claim*- 
ed,  for  their  Queen,  and  for  themselves,  the  same 
indulgence,  and  passports  to  return  to  their  own 
country.     And  they  took  the  precaution  solemnly 
to  protest,  that,  if  their  Sovereign  were  refused 
permission  to  revisit  her  subjects,  while  she  waa 
detained  in  England,  no  deed  of  her's  should  have 
any  validity  or  force  to  affect  her  people,  or  to  pre^ 
judice  her  own  honour,  person,  or  authority* 

The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  adherents  denied 
their  guilt,  but  did  not  enter  into  imy  detail  for 
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A.  c.  1669.  their  vindication.  The  next  day,  they  wen  ad- 
^  ^  mitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence,  in  order  to  take 
their  leave.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  with  them 
their  pretended  orij^inal  paperH :  the  copies  were 
locked  up  from  the  ins|iection  of  Mary  and  her 
commissioners. 

illSSi!^  to  ^"^  though  Murray  had  obtained  £lixabeth*s 

dude  danger,  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  being  intercepted  on  his  journey  by  Mary*a 
friends  in  the  north  of  England.     To  escape  that 
snare,  he  had  recourse  to  his  wonted  cunning  and 
dissimulation.     Although  he  had  shaken  himself 
loose  from  his  engagements  made  M'ith  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  York,  yet  he  observed  that  it  would 
be  highly  ]>olitic  on  the  present  occasion  to  renew 
that  intrigue.     He  therefore  waited  on  the  Dnke 
himself,  and  sent  Robert  Melril  to  Queen  Mary* 
who  was  then  at  Rippon,  on  her  way  to  Tuthbuiy, 
where  (as  l)efore  noticed)  Elizabeth  had  ordered 
her  to  be  imprisoned,  for  greater  security.    To  both 
the  Queen  and  the  Duke,  Murray  pretended  to  be 
sinaToly  persuaded,  that  the  only  expedient  to 
aire  the  tranquillity  of  both  realms  was  a 
riage  tn'twivii  tlie  Si*(>ttish  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  I'rotostaiit  nobleman,  and  of  the  gmt* 
est  po])uIarity.     Xeither  tlie  Queen  nor  the  Duke 
deemed  it  proiHT  to  give  any  sjiecific  answer  to  the 
proposal  :  l)iit  iNitli  were  willing  to  beliere  that 
Murray  was  iiirliniMl    to  sup|M>rt  that    measure. 
This,  liowoviT,  was  far  from  liis  intention ;   bat 
their  too  great   rredulity  serve<l  his  purpose,  by 
proi*iiriiig  onliTs  to  the  Queen*s  friends  to  aUow 
liiin  to  prortvd  on  his  journey  unmolested. 
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But  the  project  of  that  marriage  began  to  be  A.ciMk 
widely  canvassed  throughoutEngland.  The  greater  ~^'  ^  "^ 
number  of  the  peers,  directly  ol:  tacitly,  approved  ^!^iJ^t 
of  it,  as  a  salutary  speculation.  Throgmorton  was  ^^  •C^ 
an  eager  advocate  for  its  advancement.  He  had  folk. 
withdrawn  himself  from  Cecil,  and,  attaching  him^ 
self  to  Leicester,  he  warmly  suggested  to  him  the 
advantages  of  that  match,  and  the  evils  it  might 
prevent.  Leicester  repeatedly  discussed  the  scheme 
with  the  Duke,  together  with  the  Earls  of  Arun- 
del, Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lumley.  The  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  ^Iso  Wood,  the  agent  of  Murray,  were 
consulted.  The  result  was  a  letter  written  to  Mary 
by  Leicester's  own  hand,  and  subscribed  by  him, 
by  Norfolk,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and  Lumley,  pro- 
posing her  restoration  to  her  throne,  and  a  confirm 
mation  of  her  claim  to  the  English  succession,  on 
the  following  conditions  :  1.  That  she  should  at- 
tempt nothing  prejudicial  to  the  right  of  Elizabeth 
or  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  2.  She  should  conclude  a 
perpetiial  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Eng- 
land ;  3.  She  should  allow  the  establishment  of  the 
new  religion  in  Scotland ;  4.  She  should  receive 
into  favour  her  disobedient  subjects  ;  5.  She  should 
procure  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  a  renunciation  of 
whatever  claim  she  might  have  ceded  to  him  ;  6. 
And  finally,  she  should  consent  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Her  answer  was  satisfactory  on  all  the  points, 
excepting  the  marriage,  on  which  she  demurred, 
on  account  of  her  woful  experience  :  yet,  provided 
Elizabeth's  free  consent  were  obtained,  she  might 
sacrifice  her  feelings  to  thefr  better  judgment.  The 
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A.  c.  1561).  scheme  had  been  previously  cominuuicated  to  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Sfmin,  and  their  approbation 
had  been  obtained  ;  but  the  negotiation  liad  been 
industriously  concealed  from  Elizabeth.  Her  re- 
pugnance thereto  was  foreseen ;  but  hopes  were 
entertained  that  slie  might  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  ])ropriety  of  a  measure  universally  ap- 
proved of  by  her  council  and  nobility.  All  the  pri- 
mary articles  were  submitted  to  the  council,  and 
approveil  of ;  but  the  disclosure  to  Elizabeth  of  the 
projected  marriage  was  left  to  the  management  of 
Leicester,  or  to  the  ]K'rsuas]ve  eloquence  of  Mait- 
land,  who  was  expected  from  Scotland.  The  Lord 
Boyd  was  despatched  to  proi)ose  the  plan  to  the 
royalists,  and  Wood  .to  conciliate  the  Regent  and 
his  party.  The  latter  divulged  the  secret  to  Eli- 
zabeth before  his  departure.* 

Murray,  returning  to  Scotland,  was  careful  to 
augment  his  partisans,  and  fix  himself  in  authority. 
He  assemliliHl  at  Stirling  a  convention  of  the  nobleSp 
barons,  and  Imrgesses  of  his  fucticm,  and  procuRd 
their  approbation  of  his  proceedings  in  England. 
The  royalists  were  enraged  at  the  termination  of 
the  conference,  'i'lie  Duke  of  Cliatelherault  had 
returne<l  from  Franiv.  Mary  had  invested  him 
with  the  dignity  of  Lieutenant-General  in  Scotland. 
But  the  Regent  gave  him  no  time  to  collect  the 
Queen's  faitlifnl  subjects.  Murray  assembled  an 
army,  and  marclie<l  to  Glasgow.  Chatelbennilt« 
to  save  his  estates,  promised  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  f»f  the  King  and  of  the  Uegent.     Argyk 


The  Kegent 
fixes  liimielf 
in  authority. 


*   AiiileTwn,  vol.  iii.  |i.  60-«i&. 
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and  Huntly,  encouraged  hy  a  secret  negotiation  a.  c.  ismi. 
carried  on  in  England  in  favour  of  their  Queen,  ^  ^  ^^ 
stood  out  for  some  time ;  but  Murray  having  bold-* 
I7  seized  Chatelherault,  and  sent  him  prisoner,  to- 
gether with  Lord  Herries,  to  the  Castle  of  Edin* 
burgh,  Argyle  and  Huntly  submitted,  and  laid 
down  their  arms. 

Boyd  and  Wood  arriving  from  England,  pro- 
duced some  letters  publicly;  others,  in  cypher,  were 
delivered  from  Norfolk  and  Throgmorton,  to  Mur- 
ray and  Maitland.  All  the  English  nobles,  it  was 
said,  concurred  in  forwarding  the  marriage,  and 
that  all  depended  on  the  Regent's  co-operation. 
Botfawell,  by  a  formal  instrument,  had  signified 
firom  Denmark  his  consent  taa  divorce,  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  Regent,  by 
procuring  that  divorce,  would  remove  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  the  way.  This  was  expected  firom  him, 
in  consequence  of  his  promise  to  Norfolk.* 

Murray  assembled  a  Parliament,  and  affected  to     ^^r  26. 
speak  in  favour  of  the  Queen's  liberation.     His  wI^pSu^ 
duplicity  on  that  occasion  deceived  no  one :  every  "*?*  ^^V' 

'",  "^     their  malefo- 

body  knew  he  wished  to  prevent  her  ascendmg  the  lence. 
throne.  His  party  understood  him  well.  The 
articles  proposed  by  the  English  council  were  re- 
jected ;  and  though  the  rebels  had  [nretended  such 
zeal  for  breaking  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  y^t 
a  motion  made,  to  appoint  judges  to  examine  its 
validity  or  nullity,  was  negatived.  The  Regent's 
partisans  barbarously  observed,  that  if  the  Queen 
were  so  eagerly  solicitods  to  procure  the  divorce, 

*  Ha3rne9)  p*  520.     Spottiswood,  p.  239. 
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A.  c.  lAcu.  she  had  only  to  apply  to  the  King  of  Denmark  tu 
'  ^  execute  Bothwell  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband^ 
ami  then  she  might  marry  whom  she  pleaded.* 
The  assembly  broke  up,  with  the  bitterest  animo- 
sity and  hostility  of  the  factions  against  one  an- 
other. 

Maitland,  seeing  Murray's  perfidy,  began  to  be 
apprehensive  fur  his  own  safety,  and  fled  to  hu 
friend  the  Karl  of  A  thole,  then  at  Perth.  The  Re- 
gent invited  him  to  a  convention  at  Stirling,  and 
pretended  he  had  occasion  for  his  sen'ices*  in  des- 
i^hington  patches  to  England.  Letliington,  suspecting  some 
fraud,  obeyed  with  rcluctaniv.  Alurray  employed 
Captain  Crawford,  one  of  his  creatures,  to  accuse 
Maitland  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the 
King ;  and  lie  was  arreste<l  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Edinburgh,  but,  ))y  the  address  of  Kirkaldy,  was 
rescued,  and  conducted  to  the  Castle  of  Edinbui]^, 
which  was,  in  a  maniien  placed  under  his  command. 
Thus  Murray  lost  b(»th  that  strong  fortrew,  and 
the  eminent  military  skill  of  Kirkaldy.f 

Elizabeth,  as  we  have  sivn,  had  already  been 
let  into  the  secret  of  the  pniposed  marriage.  An 
envoy  brought  her  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  It  tk'gan  to  l>e  wliisiiered  at  court, 
that  Mary  and  Norfolk  were  secretly  contracted  to 
each  other.  ElizaWth  invited  Norfolk  to  dinner, 
and  as  he  rose  from  table,  she,  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasantry  and  sarcasm,  alluding  to  a  former  cx« 
pressiou  of  tlie  Duke,  admonished  him  to 
ON  tvhat  piUow  he  rejx^sed  his  head.    The 

*    IturhiinHti,  lib    l!i.  t  Sp"ni»wiiiii1,  p.  SS*i 
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allusion  alarmed  him.     Leicester  had  promised  to  A.  C  16«9. 
inform  the  Queen  candidly  of  the  whole  proceed-    'y*  t  *-^ 
ings,  fout  had  delayed  :  he  fell  sick,  and  Elizabeth  indignation 
hastened  to  visit  him.     As  she  sat  by  his  bedside,  "fi^.**  *• 

•  marriage. 

he  confessed,  with  sighs  and  tears,  his  great  fault, 
in  having  joined  in  an  attempt  to  marry  her  rival 
to  one  of  her  subjects.^  His  pardon  was  easily 
granted,  but  Norfolk  was  severely  reprimanded, 
imd  forbidden,  on  his  allegiance,  to  prosecute  his 
scheme.  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  pre- 
tended to  dispute  with  the  Scottish  Queen  her  right 
to  the  succession,  was  joined  in  commission  with 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  for  the  more  secure  cus- 
tody of  that  Princess,  and  rendered  her  imprison- 
ment more  intolerable  by  the  excess  of  his  vigilance 
and  rigour.f 

Murray,  threatened  with  Elizabeth's  displea-  Moimbe- 
sure,  consistently  with  his  character,  betrayed  the  ^SL*  ^' 
Duke,  by  putting  all  his  confidential  letters  into 
her  hands,  and  affording  her  all  the  intelligence  in 
his  power,  and  pleading,  as  an  extenuation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  had  not  been  the  contriver  of  the 
project,  nor  would  have  ever  assented  to  it,  but 
from  urgent  motives  of  personal  safety.  The  Earls 
of  Arundel  and  Pembroke  were  dismissed  from 
court.  The  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord  Lumley,  Throg- 
morton,  and  others,  were  arrested,  rigorously  exa- 
mined, ensnaring  questions  put  to  each  in  private, 
and  their  answers  tortured  into  accusations  of  each 
other.  But  no  traitorous  or  disloyal  intention  could 
be  proved  against  them.    Their  only  fault  was  the 

*  Carabilcn,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  f  Uaynes,  p.  525-532. 
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A.  c  15691  concealment  of  the  design  from  the  Queen,  whilst 
foreign  Princes  had  been  consulted.  The  Duke» 
with  reluctance,  obeyed  a  second  call  to  Wiiid8or» 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after  mcH^e  than 
nine  months  imprisonment,  was  released  upon  his 
humble  submission  and  promise  to  hold  no  fivther 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  Queen. 

But  a  more  serious  conspiracy  soon  occapied 
the  attention  of  Elizabeth  and  her  counciL  Mary 
had  many  friends  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
base  proceeding  of  alluring  a  young*  beautifnU 
and  accomplished  Princess,  by  flattering  promisesp 
to  take  shelter  in  their  country  in  her  distresSv 
and  then  imprisoning  her,  to  gratify  the  jealousy, 
spleen,  and  envy  of  her  rival,  aroused  their  dii- 
valr>%  and  caused  them  to  make  offers  of  riddng 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  her  service.  In  qiite 
of  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  they  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  her,  and  informed  her  of  thdr 
designs.  These  offers  she  for  some  time  wmrei^ 
through  the  cautious  advice  of  Norfolk ;  hot  the 
disgrace  of  that  nobleman  blasted  her  hopee^  and 
the  appointment  of  new  and  barbarous  keepers  agi* 
tated  her  with  violent  apprehensions  for  her  Kfe.* 
She  then  solicittHl  the  aid  of  her  generons 
pious,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  W( 
moreland,  Ratdiffe,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Leonard  Dacres,  tlie  Nortons,  Markenfields,  Tem- 
pests, &c.,  who  had  tendered  their  services  to 


iniuircciun    her  at  liberty  from  the  power  of  her  enemies.    Im- 
01  KngUiid.    mediately  the  elements  of  a  brewing  storm 


*   Ifayncis,  |i.  All. 
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to  thicken  in  the  northern  counties.     The  Court  ^'  C-  ^ 
was  alarmed,  but  could  not  trace  the  surmises  of 
insurrection  to  their  source. 

The  chief  object  of  Mary's  friends  was  to  set 
her  at  liberty  from  her  prison,  and  to  extort  from 
Elizabeth  an  acknowledgment  that  Mary  was  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  English  throne.  But,  in  or- 
der  to  exalt  their  power,  they  had  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and,  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, they  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  catholics, 
to  unite  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  to  protect  the  ancient  nobility  from  ruin. 
Much,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
real  attachment  of  a  great  portion  of  the  realm  to 
the  catholic  faith ;  for,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  their  enemies,  *^  there  were  not  in  the  country  ten 
*^  gentlemen  that  favoured  the  Queen! s  proceed^ 
^*  ings  in  the  cause  of  religion"*  Still  more  might 
be  hoped  from  the  cruel  persecutions  by  which  the 
catholics  were  daily  and  hourly  harassed,  and  the 
examples  of  successfrd  insurrections  in  France  and 
Scotland.  If  the  novelists  had  been  aided  by  Eli- 
zabeth with  men  and  money  to  wage  war  against 
their  Sovereigns,  the  claim  was  still  better  to  draw 
the  sword  in  defence  of  the  ancient  religion,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

On  the  I6th  of  November,  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection was  unfurled,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
common  people  flocked  to  it  with  such  arms  as  they 
could  procure.  But  the  Duke  of  Alva  sent  no  as- 
sistance from  the  Netherlands ;  and,  moreover,  ad- 

*  Sadler's  Letten,  voL  ii.  p.  65. 
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A.  c.  1509.   vised  his  master,  Philip,  to  send  none.     The  ca- 
'^  T  ^^    tholics  throughout  the  other  counties  of  England 
joined  the  royal  banner,  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  a  catholic,  seized  the  messen- 
ger of  the  insurgents,  and  sent  the  letters  he  bore 
to  Elizabeth,  who,  astonished  at  such  unmerited 
loyalty,  thanked  God,  who  had  given  her  such  lov- 
ing and  dutiful  subjects.*    On  the  first  rumour  of 
the  insurrection,  Mary  was  removed  to  the  strong- 
hold  of  Coventry.    A  detachment  of  the  insurgents* 
sent  to  rescue  her  on  the  way,  returned  without 
success, 
iniumction        The  Earl  of  Sussex,  Elizabeth's  Lieutenant,  ra- 
*"***"  mained  at  York,  until  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with 

twelve  thousand  men,  was  approaching.  He  then 
advanced  towards  the  insurgents,  who  melted  awaj 
Rari  of  Nor.  or  fled  into  the  Scottish  borders.  Murray,  between 
impriMncd.^  threats  and  bribes,  prevailed  on  Hector  Graeme  of 
Harlow  to  give  up  the  Earl  of  Northumbeiiandp 
whom  he  imprisoned  in  Lochleven.  The  CounteH 
of  that  nobleman,  with  the  Earl  of  Westmorelaad, 
HntclifTe,  Norton,  Markenfield,  Swinbum,  Tem- 
pest, and  others,  were  for  some  time  protected  fagr 
the  Ihtrder  chins,  who  were  equally  reckless  of  the 
threats  of  the  Itegent  and  of  the  English  QneeD.t 
These  exiles  were  soon  safelv  eoiiveved  to  the  con- 
tiiient ;  hut  their  poorer  adherents  were  hunted* 
ahniidoned  to  martini  law,  and  great  numbers  ex- 
pired c»ii  the  gihiH't.  The  consciences  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  jierseeuted  by  a  command  to  take  the 
patli  of  the  Queen V  Mijiremacy.i 

•   Jhiw.ct.  p.  M:a-.'i«A.  t  CabaU,  p.  i;o.|7l. 
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The  new  clergy  in  Scotland  were  still  poor  and  A.  c.  15:1 
clamorous  ;  but  the  Regent  had  now  less  need  of 
their  assistance :  fair  words  were  all  they  obtained.  ^ 
Elizabeth,  perceiving  that  Mary  was  a  dangerous 
prisoner,  resolved  to  give  her  up  to  the  Regent.    A  Mrnimy't 
treaty  for  this  purpose  was  entered  into.   The  Re-  ^t'SSb 
gent  was  to  march  an  army  to  the  Englishf^ntiers,  Ei»beth. 
and  to  receive  his  sovereign.     He  was  to  deliver 
the  young  Prince  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  put  her  in 
possession  of  the  principal  forts  in  Scotland;  as 
also,  to  assist  her  with  troops,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  France.     The  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  remonstrated 
in  vain  :  but  the  career  of  the  Regent  was  hasten- 
ing to  its  termination. 

James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langside :  his  life  had 
been  spared,  but  his  estates  were  confiscated.  His 
wife,  the  heiress  of  Woodhouselie,  had  retired  to 
her  paternal  estate,  in  the  hope  that  her  personal 
property  might  escape  the  Regent's  rapacity.  She 
was  sadly  deceived.  Murray  had  bestowed  her  in- 
heritance on  one  of  his  retainers,  whose  brutality 
was  worthy  of  the  master  whom  he  served.  He 
stripped  the  lady  naked,  and,  in  that  condition,  in 
a  cold  and  dark  night,  turned  her  out  to  the  fields, 
where,  before  morning,  she  became  totally  distract- 
ed. Hamilton  vowed  revenge,  and  Murray  made 
a  mockery  of  his  threats  :  that  contempt  redoubled 
his  fury.  His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  blew  up 
his  rage.  He  watched  his  opportunity.  The  Re- 
gent had  to  pass  through  Linlithgow,  on  his  way 
from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.     Hamilton  took  his 
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A.  c.  1670.  Stand  iu  a  vrooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window 
^  ^  ^'  towards  the  principal  street ;  spread  a  feather-bed 
on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet ;  and  an 
Hit  detth,  Murray  rode  slowly  along,  he  shot  him  with  a  ain- 
•Bu^ry  '  gle  bullet  through  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on 
his  farthest  side.  Ere  the  barricaded  door  of  the 
house  whence  the  shot  issued  could  be  forced  open, 
Hamilton  had,  at  a  postern  door,  mounted  a  swift 
horse,  and  scorning  his  pursuers,  rode  to  the  Palace 
of  Hamilton,  and  thence  escaped  to  France.  It  k 
said,  that  he  afterwards  sincerely  repented  of  the 
crime  of  the  assassination.  Murray  died  the  same 
night  of  his  wound. 
ilii  cbancter.  His  character  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  reader. 
from  what  has  been  related  of  his  life  and  actions. 
\Vhatever  abilities  he  ix)ssessed,  were  proetituted 
to  the  vilest  purposes.  His  ambition,  which  aspired 
to  what  he  was  precluded  from  by  his  birth,  Inir- 
ried  him  on  to  the  commission  of  the  most  flagrant 
crimes.  To  his  Sovereign,  who  had  loaded  him 
with  riches  aufl  honours,  he  was  in  the  greatest 
degree  ungrateful,  base,  treacherous,  and  cnieL 
Without  a  principle  ur  vestige  of  religion,  he  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonious  gravity  and  aflfected  seal* 
which  deceived  the  multitude,  and  drew  the  flat^ 
tery  and  sycophancy  of  those  whose  hypocrisy  and 
sinister  views  very  nearly  resembled  his  own.  His 
unmerited  elevation  inspired  him  with  a  pride,  ▼»• 
nity,  and  haughtiness,  that  disgusted  the  noUcs. 
By  his  cringing  servility  to  Elizabeth,  he  rendered 
himself  contemptible,  and  disgraced  his  country. 
His  ileceiving  and  U'traying  Norfolk,  shewed  him 
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destitute  of  honour.  With  a  cold  and  callous  heart,  a.  c  1570 
he  conferred  favours  without  generosity,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  ingratitude.  His  enmity  was 
implacable,  and  his  friendship  dangerous.  His  hy- 
pocrisy imposed  on  the  common  people,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  miserable  dupes  of  that  ignomi- 
nious vice ;  but  his  death,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
nobility,  was  rather  a  subject  of  joy  than  regret. 
Mary,  who  had  suffered  most  from  his  villany,  yet, 
tender  and  pious,  wept  over  his  sudden  and  vio- 
lent death,  which  had  overtaken  him  in  his  guilty 
career. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Oppoute  factionk—EliabcUi  invadn  Scoduid^T.«cnDox  Rcfcn^Bvll  of 
Kxcommuokaiion  agunit  Klixabeth^Capiura  of  Dombortoo— Aicfe- 
bikhop  of  St.  Andrewi  ezccutid^MiBulcn  refuM  to  pray  for  the  Qimib 
of  Scotw-Stirling  •urprised— Regent  killeil^Mftr  Rtgen^Pwpeil  of 
marriage  with  Elizabeth^-ContpirBcy  dctectcd^Exocuiion  of  tht  Daht 
of  Norfolk — and  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland— Another  fiulnn  of  Kb- 
abeth*!  marriage— Massacre  of  Paris^Death  and  cfaameler  of  Mai^ 
Morton  Regent— Heterogenous  hierarchj^Death  and  chancia  of  Kms 
^Castle  of  Edinburgli  besieged  and  taken— Kirkaldj  and  hia  bmlMr  ca^ 
cuted^Morton*s  malversatioris— James  assumes  the  GovetBinwt  Mw» 
ton  regains  power— Morton  accused  of  Dam]ey*s  mufdei^ tried  ooa 
dcnincd^beheaded — Proposal  of  uniting  Marj  and  her  Son  oo  tho  Tfafooc 
^Ruid  of  HuihTcn — Klizabeth  espouies  the  protection  of  the 
tors-^ Ineffectual  proposal  of  3fary*»  liberation— Thrognortaa 
Seditious  railing  of  the  Preachers— iCiowrie  beheadcd^^Parrj's  Ha 
Inhumanity  against  Mary  increased— Vndutiful  bchavioar  of  her 
Banished— Nobles  reconciled— New  Church  wrangUng—Conspincni,  d^ 
tections,  executions — Illegal  resolution  of  trying  the  Seottisb  fjiiw  falw 
accusations— I'njust  rerdictt  ratified  by  Parliament-^Forcigii  powtniMtf- 
pose->Janirs  remonstrates— Death-warrant  signed— Mary's  bcroic  i 
Sketch  of  her  life  and  character. 


A.c.  1A70.  Murray's  tlouth  was  l«iineiited  by  Elizabeth,  to 
—  F  — ^  a  di'prec  that  little  suited  her  dignity.*  Maiy*s 
faithful  subjects  considered  that  event  as  a  step 
towards  her  liberty  and  restoration.  Her  cause 
gained  thereby  a  temporary  sL'iceiidanc}\  Scott  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  Ferniherst,  crossed  thebor- 
ders  with  their  followers,  pillaged  and  burned  the 
Dppo«itefac.  neiglilMmriiig  country.  The  King*s  faction  wished 
to  elect  a  new  regent.    The  Queen's  party  adhered 

•   l(ohcrt»nn«  hock  \i.  p.  'Ml. 
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to  Chatelherault,  Huntly,  and  Argyle,  as  their  So-  a.  c.  ifijai 
vereign's  Lieutenants.  Maitland,  set  at  liberty  by  '—  i  ^' 
Kirkaldy,  and  having  obtained  from  the  nobles  an 
acquittal  of  the  charge  laid  against  him,  endea-^ 
voured  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  opposite 
parties,  by  proposing  a  joint  reign  of  the  Queen 
with  her  son.  Elizabeth,  as  usual,  strove  to  mul^ 
tiply  and  perpetuate  the  factions  which  rent  asun-^ 
der  and  wasted  Scotland.  Her  agent  Randolph, 
with  great  industry,  promoted  her  views ;  while 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  hung  with  a  powerful  army 
on  the  borders,  and  inspirited  the  King's  faction, 
which  was  devotedly  subservient  to  the  will  of  his 
mistress.  Morton,  especially,  solicited  the  inter-^ 
position  of  his  patroness.  Kirkaldy,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  the  Castle,  and  provost  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  admitted  the  Queen's  party  within  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and,  along  with  Maitland,  avow- 
edly acceded  to  the  Queen's  cause. 

Meantime,  under  pretence  of  punishing  the  Scot-  ^?^  ^7- 
tish  borderers  for  their  depredations  in  England,  ^^y  ^^ 
Elizabeth  ordered  Lord  Scrope  to  enter  Scotland  ***•  ^^ 

west  of  SoM« 

on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex  on  land, 
the  eastern,  who  by  fire  and  sword  laid  waste  the 
adjacent  country,  and  destroyed  the  houses  and 
fortresses  of  the  chiefs.  The  Queen's  adherents  re- 
tired to  Linlithgow,  and  there,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
by  proclamation,  asserted  the  Queen's  authority. 
The  opposite  faction  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and 
issued  a  counter-proclamation.  Sir  William  Drury, 
by  Elizabeth's  orders,  marched  an  army  into  Scot- 
land to  join  that  party ;  and  Morton,  with  these  ^^r  * 
auxiliaries,  devastated  the  domains  of  the  Hamil- 
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A.  c  1670.  tons,  and  of  other  faithful  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
Under  Drury's  protection,  Lennox  returned  to 
Scotland.  Elizabeth,  importuned  by  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  recalled  her 
troops  :  she  seemed  even  to  waver  between  Mary's 
liberation,  and  coimtenancing  the  choice  of  a  re- 
gent in  contempt  of  her  authority.  But  the  escape 
of  the  English  insurgents  from  Scotland  to  Francep 
and  a  bull  of  excommunication  fulminated  against 
her  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  rekindled  her  resentmenL 
She  encouraged  Morton  and  his  faction  to  dcct  a 

Lennox  lie    regent ;  and  Lennox,  on  her  recon 


ceived  that  honour,  in  a  convention  of  the  party 
held  on  the  12tli  of  Jul  v. 

Elizabeth,  during  her  sister's  reign,  and  even  at 
her  own  coronation,  had  professed  the  Catholic 
faith.  Pope  Pius  IV.  at  his  accession  to  the  Pa- 
pal throne,  had  endeavoured  to  recall  her  to  the 
communion  of  that  church.  He  had  invited  her, 
like  other  Princes,  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  She  refused  ;  but  the  prudent 
Pontiff  forbore  any  proceeding  against  her.  His 
successor,  Pius  V.  considered  her  as  the  inveterale 
enemy  of  the  Catliolic  cause,  and  as  the  supporter 
of  relx^ls  against  their  Catholic  Sovereigns  in  dw 
neighhcmring  kingdonis.  lie  had  heard  of  her  se- 
verity against  the  Catholics  who  had  followed  their 
Lords  at  the  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Engfaudv 
of  whom  eight  hundred  were  said  to  have  suffered 
an  i«{nominious  death.  He  represented  to  the  Kii^ 
of  Prance  and  Spain,  that  honour,  interest,  and  re- 
ligion called  u]N)n  them  to  exert  their  power  and 
influence  to  rt*scue  iMary  from  imprisonment  and 
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death.    He  complained  that  Elizabeth  had  assumed   a.  c  157a 
the  title  of  head  of  the  church  in  her  kingdom,  and    ^^-nr-*' 
had  imposed  an  oath  on  her  subjects,  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  the  holy  See.     A  bull  was  prepared,  buU  of  ex. 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  signed  on  the  25th  S^nUuS^ 
February  1570.     Several  copies  thereof  were  sent  agwnst  Eli- 
te the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands.     The 
Duke  forwarded  some  of  these  to  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  England.    On  the  15th  of  May,  a  copy 
of  it  was  observed  placarded  on  the  gates  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  London.    The  deed  was  traced  to  a  gentle-  Feiton  exe. 
man  of  the  name  of  Feiton,  who  willingly  confessed  ^fng  It.^ 
that  he  had  affixed  the  bull,  and  suffered  with  for- 
titude the  death  inflicted  for  his  offence.     On  the    Augmt  8^ 
scaffold,  he  remitted  to  the  Queen  a  diamond  ring, 
drawn  from  his  finger,  of  the  value  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  token  that  he  bore  her  no  malice.* 
However  great  the  provocation  given  to  the  Pontiff 
and  to  other  Catholic  Sovereigns,  the  measure  of 
the  bull  was  highly  impolitic,  as  it  only  served  to 
heighten  the  embarrassments  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics, and  the  severity  of  accumulated  penal  statutes, 
made  and  executed  on  them.   Yet  notwithstanding 
the  bull  and  the  penal  laws,  the  English  Catholics 
maintained  the  same  loyalty  to  the  Queen  as  be- 
fore ;  nor  does  the  Pontiff  seem  to  have  wished  or 
expected  any  thing  else,  nor  did  he  ever  separate 
any  from  Catholic  communion,  for  their  adherence 
to  their  allegiance.f 

Lennox  entered  upon  his  regency  by.  exerting  Lennai^t 
all  his  spleen  and  all  his  power  against  the  Queen's 

*  Cambden,  p.  21U215. 
t  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  66-66.    Ste  also  Vol.  II.  p.  66,  of  this  Hntoiy* 
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A.c.  1570.  fritMids.  He  prevented  the  Parliament  which  they 
^**^v^*^  had  indicted  to  be  held  at  Linlithgow.  At  Bre- 
chin, lie  forced  the  garrison,  which  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  had  established  there,  to  surrender ;  and  ■§ 
an  act  of  terror,  caused  thirtv-four  soldiers  to  be 
hanged  in  his  presence.  He  made  himself  master 
of  other  castles,  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  Maitland,  Huntly,  and  other  leaden  of 
the  Queen's  party,  us  traitors  and  enemies  of  their 
country.  These  leaders  applied  to  the  King  of 
Spain  for  assistance,  but  they  only  procured  from 
his  General,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  arms,  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly. 
1571  Elizabeth,  apprehensive  that  the  King  of  France. 

having  concluded  a  ])eace  with  his  Huguenot  sub- 
jects, might  interpose  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  affected  to  treat  that  Princess  with  moiv 
indulgence  ;  listened  more  favourably  to  the  sdid- 
tations  of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  even  proposed  a 
negotiation,  under  colour  of  restoring  Mary  to  her 
throne,  uiion  certain  conditions.  She  also  strove, 
in  the  meantime,  to  prmnire  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties bi'twcen  the  ctnitiMuling  parties  for  two  months 
from  the  3d  of  SeptiMiibcr,  which  Lennox,  proud  of 
his  present  success,  reluctantly  agreed  to,  and  that 
truce  was  lengthened  to  the  1st  of  April  following. 
rropoMiaf  The  conditions  ]irop(»sed  to  the  Scottish  Queen  ap- 
ammirnoiift.    i,^.j|rfd  lo  licr  hard  ami  severe.    She  sent  copies  of 

lion  Dctwrrn      ■  • 

Mary  ami  tliciii  to  the  Popc.  aiid  t<»  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  adcliiig,  that  without  tnnely  and  powerful 
ai<l,  she  woultl  Ik*  ol)ligi*d  to  accept  of  them.  Those 
personals,  having  all  weighty  affairs  upon  their 
liamN,  advJM'd  her  t(»  conclude  a  treatvonthe  best 
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terms  she  could  procure.  Commissioners  were  ap-  a.  c.  1571'. 
pointed  by  the  two  Queens  :  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  '^  t  ^^ 
Mildmay  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  for  Mary, 
the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Galloway,  with  the  Lord 
Livingston.  Morton,  Pitcairn,  and  James  M'Gill, 
as  commissioners  from  the  Regent,  came  forward 
reluctantly  and  slowly.  Mary's  agents  were  com- 
pliant and  condescending.  Morton  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  justification  of  their  nefarious  treatment 
of  the  Queen,  advanced  the  detestable  maxims  of 
their  friend  and  tutor  George  Buchanan,  concern- 
ing the  limited  powers  of  princes,  and  the  natural 
right  of  subjects  to  resist,  control,  and  depose  them. 
Elizabeth,  who  entertained  far  different  notions  of 
royid  prerogative,  was  shocked  by  the  doctrines  of 
that  political  creed ;  but  though  she  could  easily 
have  silenced  that  worse  than  Machiaveliah  lan- 
giiage,  and  by  a  frown  of  her  brow  have  made 
them  submit  to  whatever  conditions  she  pleased 
to  dictate,  yet  being  no  longer  afraid  of  foreign  in- 
terposition, she  affected  to  consider  their  arguments 
and  defective  powers  as  an  insuperable  hindrance 
to  concluding  a  treaty,  and,  under  that  pretext, 
broke  off  the  negotiation.*  M,^  24. 

The  most  remarkable  achievement  of  Lennox's  c«pun«  of 
regency,  was  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbar-  JlSS*^^**^ 
ton.  It  was  the  only  place  of  strength  that  had 
been  still  preserved  for  Mary  ;  and  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  her,  as  being  the  most  commodious 
and  secure  landing-place  for  any  foreign  troops 
that  might  come  to  her  aid.     The  strength  of  the 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

A  a 
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A.  C.  1571.  place  had  rendered  Lord  Fleming,  the  governor, 
^■■nr"*'  remiss  in  his  vigilance.  An  exasperated  soldier, 
who  had  served  in  the  fortress,  having  received 
some  affront,  deserted  the  garrison;  and  medita- 
ing  revenge,  suggested  to  the  Regent  the  scheme  of 
its  surprisal,  and  offered  his  services  as  guide,  and 
foremost  adventurer  of  the  enterprise.  The  Re- 
gent wanted  no  good  will  to  risk  the  danger  of  the 
undertaking,  for  the  hopes  of  the  price,  and  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  resentment  against  an  ob- 
noxious prisoner,  namely  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. Scaling  ladders  and  other  apparatus  wen 
pro\ided,  and,  during  the  night.  Captain  Crawfordt 
with  a  few  desperate  fellows,  and  with  Robertson 
their  guide,  made  the  daring  and  haaardooa 
tempt,  which,  by  skill  and  perseveranee, 
to  their  utmost  wishes.  At  early  dawn,  they 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  The  sentinels  were  pot  to 
death,  the  cannon  and  magazines  were  seiaedt  the 
astounded  garrison  made  little  resistance,  and  Lotd 
Fleming  escai)ed  in  a  boat.  There  were  onlj  thiw 
distinguished  prisoners,  namely,  Verac,  a  Frendl 
envoy,  whose  character  protected  him  ;  Lady  FIs- 
niinjr,  wilt)  was  treated  witli  urbanity ;  and  the 
Archbifiuip  Arclibisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  immediatriy 
dreJn  «c!  conveyed  to  Stirling,  and,  without  trial,  was 
Mm  ^^^^  *     "larily  hanged  like  a  felon.* 

*    nuolianan,  lib.  x\.     Cruwford't  ^trmiiiri.  p.  1 70. 
At  tlic  UiOiop**  death,  uninr  niiilidouii  pcrann  affixed  Co  thegiibbrt 
lowing  pMtiuinMle  :— 

'*  C'n>rr  iliu  fclix  arbor  !  !»cnipcrt}ue  vireCo 
*'  l-'roiiillLim,  III  niibi«  talia  poina  fcraft.** 

(irt>«,  lupi'y  triT  !  Inn^  may  thy  branches  »hooi. 
A  lid  Inn-^  111-  ladi-n  «ith  »iirh  prtrinut  fruit  f 
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It  was  natural  that  Lennox  should  desire  the   A.awi. 
punishment  of  Bothwell,  whom  he  believed  to  be    ^—  j  —^ 
the  chief  agent  in  the  murder  of  his  son  Damley. 
For  this  piirpose,  he  despatched  Thomas  Buchanan,  Lennox  i^ 
the  brother  of  George,  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  ]^^~  of  D^n. 
requesting  that  Bothwell  should  either  be  surren-*  ""'i*?*'^; 

J  °  up  BothweU. 

dered  to  the  envoy,  or  that  he  should  be  punished 
according  to  his  deserts,  in  the  country  where  he 
then  was.  Buchanan  wrote  to  the  Regent  an  ac-i 
count  of  his  progress  in  the  negotiation  ;  b«t  the 
letter  fell  first  into  the  hands  of  Morton,  while  he 
was  in  England,  who  scrupled  not  to  examine  the 
contents ;  and  finding  the  information  hostile  to  his 
party,  suppressed  what  was  not  to  his  liking,  sent 
a  garbled  copy  to  Elizabeth,^  and,  after  consider^ 
^le  delay,  remitted  the  original  to  the  Regent, 
who,  with  reason,  was  disgusted  at  Mortoii's  disin- 
genuous manner  of  acting.  The  King  of  Denmark  Dropi,  for 
returned  to  Lennox  a  delicate  and  honourable  an-  ^^ 
8wer»  offering,  upon  certain  conditions  and  sure- 
ties, to  deliver  Bothwell  for  fair  trial ;  but  as  these 
conditions  suited  not  the  views  of  Elizabeth,  nor 
Morton's  faction,  no  farther  application  was  made. 

To  these  lines  were  added,  the  succeeding  night — 

'^  lufelix  pereas  arbor  !  sin  forte  virebis, 

**  Imprimis  utinam  carminis  auctor  eat.'* 
Sink,  cursed  tree  f  or,  if  thou  needs  must  rise. 
Exalt  the  poet  betwixt  earth  and  skies. 

The  author  of  the  first  pasquinade,  together  with  his  ion- in-law,  were 
hanged  on  the  same  gibbet,  and  obtained  the  following  inscription  ^— 
*<  Crevit,  ut  optabas,  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 
**  £t  fructum  nobis  te  generumque  tulit.** 
The  tree  has  prospered,  as  thou  didst  forbode. 
Since,  with  thy  kinsman,  thou'rt  its  happy  load.— Craw/orif. 

t  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
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A.c.  1371.  The  result  is  evidently  favourable  to  Mary's  inno- 

~  »  ~     ceiice.* 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  i^ominious 
exeaition  of  the  Archbishop,  both  disconcerted  and 
exasi)erated  the  Queen's  party.  Implacable  hosti- 
lity, and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  raged  between 
the  contending  parties.  Kirkaldy,  during  the  tmee, 
had  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  had  full  command  of  the  city,  where 
Chatdherault,  Iluntly,  Home,  Henries,  &c.  with 
a  considerable  force,  were  assembled,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  small  sum  of  money  and  some  ammunilion 
from  France.  They  compelled  the  clerks  and  keep- 
ers of  the  register  to  deliver  the  books  of  Councfl 
and  Parliament,  and  seized  every  thing,  the  want 
of  which  might  hinder  the  adverse  party  to  hoU 
their  Parliament.  They  commanded  the  mini^ 
ters,  in  their  public  prayers,  to  make  mention  of 

Minutm  re  the  Quccn,  their  Sovereign  Princess  ;  but  these  re^ 

foTihe  ^^^    fused  and  (led,  rather  than  comply  with  that  otder. 

Queen.  John  Kiiox  skulked  at  St.  Andrews ;  and  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Galloway,  in  the  meantime*  filled 
his  pulpit. 

Argyle  (who  had  kept  aUntf  from  the  rebd  be* 
tion«  iKTHuse  the  Uegeiit  Murray  had  prevented 

•  State  papern,  vol.  a.  p.  470.  f  Spouiivwd,  p*  Si^ 

Kiiosi  called  the  Qurtn  **  an  ub»CiDatc  idoUcrioe*  cooMOler  !•  hfr  iMd 
*•  luunlt-r,  t>nc  that  ha»  coouiiiiinl  vhomlom  xnd  \  ilianom  ■dallirj,'* 
Crawford,  p.  I'l*!.— — On  tlut  occmiu:!,  a  Mr.  Inncs  aflual  aba 
divr  llic  t'olluwin^  rpi^rjiu  :— 

**  l)u:ii  disci2th:iar  rcMant,  rt^maiquc  nmalui 
**  Diticit  ixclcviA-  \irtu»,  pantcrt|uc  facultaa.** 

WliiU  i>idi-i'«  luni!i2uU,  \o  *.  a  »|iuru»ui  creed, 
\-  il  |Miikc!lv»«,  ^'lacrliv.'  church  «iKcccil  7 
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him  from  being  divorced  by  his  countess,  who  was   a.c  157L 

Murray's  sister)  having  now  procured  that  privi-    ^^-nr"^ 

lege,  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lord  Boyd; 

and,  together  with  his  new  father-in-law,  went  over 

to  the  King's  faction.     "  The  %ealous  preachers^  J^f^^^^ 

says  Crawford,   "  could  wink  at  adultery  for  a 

''friendr* 

Morton  had  seized  and  fortified  Leith,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Regent,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  troops.  Skirmishes  daily  occurred.  The  Laird 
of  Holmains  supplied  the  Queen's  friends  with  sixty 
black  cattle,  driven  off  the  land  of  Byres,  belonging, 
to  Lord  Lindsay.  The  Regent's  party,  unable  to  Advene  Paf- 
hold  their  Parliament  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  ^^^*"*^ 
assembled  within  its  liberties,  at  the  head  of  the 
Canongate ;  attainted  Maitland  and  three  of  the 
Hamiltons^  and  prorogued  their  session  to  the  28th 
of  August.  The  Queen's  party  also  held  their  Par- 
liament, declared  the  Queen  to  be  their  only  lawful 
Sovereign,  confirmed  the  new  creed,  and  appointed 
their  next  meeting  for  the  26th  of  August.r 

These  assemblies  were  held  according  to  appoint- 
ment. The  Queen's  party  attainted  two  hundred 
of  the  adverse  faction.  The  Regent's  Parliament, 
at  Stirling,  was  proceeding  in  the  same  mianner 
against  their  opponents,  with  all  security  and  con- 
fidence, when  an  incident,  sudden  as  a  thunder-peal, 
had  nearly  laid  that  faction  for. ever  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  Huntly,  Claud  Hamilton,  and  Scott  of  Stirling  sur- 
Buccleugh,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horsemen,  ^^^ber  a. 
rode  to  Stirling  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  At  four 

♦  Crawford,  p*  199. 
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A.  a  ifi7i-   o'clock  in  the  moriiiiig,  they  entered  the  town.  Not 

^'""'y^^^  a  sentry  kept  watch :  nil  the  inhabitants  were 
drowned  in  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes^  the  Lord$ 
were  captured  by  the  assailants,  and  mounted  be- 
hind troopers.  Morton  alone  defended  himself,  but 
fire  set  to  his  house,  soon  obliged  him  to  surren- 
der. The  surprise  had  l)een  complete,  had  not  the 
troops  quitted  their  ranks  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
That  delay  gave  time  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  sally 
from  the  Castle  with  thirty  soldiers.  His  riiargv 
was  desperate  :  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms*  and 
joined  him.     Remember  the  Archbishop,  was  the 

Kfgentkuied.  word  given  to  the  Queen's  soldiers.  To  the  me- 
mory of  that  prelate,  Lennox  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  The  other  nobles  were  easily  rescued ;  and 
had  not  Buccleugh's  lK)rderers  carried  off  all  the 
horses  in  the  town,  and  so  hindered  the  pursuit* 
not  one  of  the  adventurers  could  have  escaped.  It 
was  Kirkaldy  who  planned  the  attempt ;  and  no- 
thing but  his  presence  was  wanting  to  have  secarrd 
its  success.* 

Karl  of  Mar        ^I'he  Earl  of  Mar,  on  account  of  his  moderation. 

K^n*-  humanitv,  and  disinterestedness,  and  in  reward  fcr 
his  recent  services,  was  invested  with  the  regency. 
Elizabeth  o{)enIy  espoused  his  cause.  Mary's  par* 
ty  was  on  the  wane.  Kirkaldy,  with  a  few  braTe 
and  resolute  compatriots,  distinguished  themaelTes 
about  Edinburgh.  Sir  Adaui  Gordon,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  two  splendid  and  victorioos 
battles  against  the  Forlieses,  maintained  the 
cendancy  of  the  Queen's  cause  in  the  north. 

•   Mihil.  p.  '2-2r,.     iVAvfiiH.  |i.  -204. 
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About  this  time,  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  set  a.c.  1571. 
on  foot  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  *^  f  ^^ 
afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France.     Both  courts  Treaty  of 

^  mamage. 

seemed  to  wish  the  match :  neither  was  sincere. 
The  wooer,  it  seems,  supposed  his  mistress  was 
fond  of  flattery,  and  he  was  by  no  means  sparing 
of  his  praise,  as  he  asserted  ^^  that  he  deemed  her 
'^  the  most  perfect  beauty  that  God  had  made  du« 
*^  ring  the  last  five  hundred  years."*  Elizabeth  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  mie  qua  non,  that  the  Duke 
must  renounce  the  Catholic,  and  adopt  the  reformed 
worship.  The  Duke  replied,  that  his  conscience 
was  as  delicate  as  that  of  her  Majesty,  and  if  these 
were  the  terms,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  refuse, 
what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  his  most  ardent 
wish  to  obtain.  Elizabeth  felt  and  expressed  her 
disappointment,  the  rather  that  she  probably  sus* 
pected  the  Duke  had  given  credit  to  some  scanda- 
lous tales  regarding  her  amours. 

But  though  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  imsuc* 
cessful,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive^ 
was  proposed,  and,  after  much  negotiation,  con- 
duded  between  France  and  England.  Mary  felt 
the  baseness  of  the  French  court,  in  having  aban- 
doned her  interest :  but  her  spirit  was  accustomed 
to  soar  above  misfortune.  During  the  negotiation  Coospincj^ 
with  Elizabeth  for  her  restoration  to  her  throne, 
there  had  been  communicated  to  her  the  scheme  of 
a  conspiracy  for  her  deliverance.  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  had  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  her 
through  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  had  supplied  both 

•  Digges,  p.  lOK 
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A.  CM 571.  her  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  small  siuiis 
of  money.  To  Rudolphi,  an  Italian  merchant  or 
banker,  was  entrusted  the  management  of  this  con- 
spiracy. Mary  made  no  reply  to  the  overture,  un- 
til she  saw  that  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth  had  de» 
feated  her  hojK'S  of  releasement  by  treaty.  She  then 
drew  up  in  cypher  a  detail  of  her  situation,  and  of 
the  coniniunications  which  had  been  made  to  her.* 
This  statement  she  fom'arded  to  theBishopof  Roes, 
enjoining  liiiu  to  convey  it,  along  with  other  let- 
ters, to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  his  approval  or 
correction.  She  also  desired  the  Bishop  to  intro- 
duce and  recommend  Kudolphi  to  that  nobleman : 
all  which  was  accordingly  obeyed.  Norfolk  caused 
his  secretary,  Ilickford,  to  decypher  the  statement, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  destroy  it ;  which  order, 
from  whatsoever  motive,  the  secretary  disobejred, 
and  hid  the  paper  amongst  the  fulcimcnts  of  the 
Duke*s  bed. 

Rudolphi  spurred  on  the  Duke  to  revenge  the 
unmerited  injuries  which  he  himself  had  suffered, 
and  to  rescue  an  unfortunate  Queen,  who  offered 
him  her  hand  and  her  crown  as  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess. '*  The  spirit  of  discontent,**  he  said,  *'  had 
"  {KTvaded  the  nation,  and  was  favourable  to  the 
'*  enterprise:  theOatholics  were  numerous,  opfnvst, 
*^  and  angry ;  they  would  rather  venture  their  lives 
"  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  conscience^ 
*'  than  give  away  their  substance  to  the  Queen,  and 
**  linger  out  their  existence  in  a  jail :  their  younger 
^  sons  were  languishing  in  poverty  and  inaction.** 
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He  produced  a  long  list  of  names,  with  whom,  if  a.c.  157 
we  believe  him,  he  had  practised,  and  who  were 
ready  to  follow  the  Duke  as  their  leader.  Rudolphi 
then  suggested  two  plans :  one,  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  friends  which  he  had  mentioned, 
the  Queen  might  be  intercepted  on  her  way  to  the 
House  of  Lords  :  the  other,  that  the  Duke  should 
instantly  assemble  all  the  force  he  could  muster, 
and  join  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  would  land  at  Har- 
wich ten  thousand  veterans.  By  these  means,  the 
Queen  might  be  forced  to  remove  her  mischievous 
ministers,  restore  the  rights  of  conscience,  set  at 
liberty  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  the  Duke  might  ob^ 
tain  her  in  marriage.*  The  project  of  seizing  the 
Queen's  person,  Norfolk  rejected  as  wild  and  ha- 
zardous. To  the  rest  of  the  scheme,  he  listened 
with  patience :  that  he  approved  thereof,  may  be 
questioned,  from  the  suspicion  attending  deposi- 
tions extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  promises  of  life 
and  liberty.  Rudolphi,  however,  left  England,  re- 
presented himself  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Pope, 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  as  the  envoy  of  Mary  and 
of  Norfolk,  and  obtained  assurances  of  support.f 
.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  like  the  English  en- 
voys on  the  continent,  blew  the  coal,  and  encou- 
raged the  projects  of  the  malcontents.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  hide  long  a  plot  in  which  so  many  persons 
were  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly. 

In  April,  Bailly,  a  servant  of  the  Scottish  Queen, 
coming  from  Brussels,  bore  letters,  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  leave  with  the  Governor  of  Ca- 

*  Camben,  p.  432.     Lesly^s  Neg.  p.  150,  &c 

-j*  Mindin,  p.  164.     Anderson,  vqL  iii.  p.  149-187. 
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A.  c.  1571.  laisy  but  which,  from  thoughtlessness  or  vanity* 
'^  '  ^  he  brought  along  with  him  to  Dover,  where,  being 
Detected.  Searched,  some  letters  addressed  in  cypher  created 
suspicion.  But  the  Bishop  of  Ross  had  the  address 
to  exchange  those  letters  for  others  of  no  import- 
ance, ere  they  reached  the  council.  BaiUy,  however, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  on  the  rack,  disdosed 
that  he  had  received  the  letters  from  Rudolphi, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  give  information 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  approved  of  the  proposed 
invasion  of  England.* 

In  August,  the  Duke  had  employed  Hickfbrd  to 
transmit  to  Lord  Herries  some  money,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland.  Que 
Brown  was  entrusted  to  convey  it  to  Bannisfeer, 
the  Duke's  steward.  Brown,  from  the  wei^t,  mu^ 
posing  it  gold  instead  of  silver,  as  had  been  alleged, 
carried  it  directly  to  the  council.  In  the  bag  were 
found  letters,  which  discovered  its  destination.  The 
Duke,  Hickford,  Barker,  Bannister,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  were  instantly  apprehended.  Never  did 
servants  betray  an  indulgent  master  with  greater 
baseness.  Hickford  readily  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him,  and  iM>inted  tmt  the  place  where  he  had 
concealed  the  papers  which  his  master  had  ordered 
him  to  burn.  Barker  and  Bannister,  from  the  sight 
or  feeling  of  the  rack,  wore  ecjually  communicativcL 


s'orfoik  exft.  The  Dukc,  who  had  relied  on  the  fidelity  of  his 

vants,  and  believed  all  dangerous  papers  had  been 
destroyed,  was  astonished  at  the  de|)ositioii8,  and 
the  production  of  the  paiK-rs.    \\*hat  bore  hardest 


*  laniilcr.  |i.  *J:U. 
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against  him  was  the  mission  of  Rudolphi  to  the  a.  c.  i6i 
King  of  Spain,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  to  the  Ro-  ^^^x^ 
man  Pontiff.  Yet  he  still  maintained  that  the  whole 
conversation  between  him  and  Rudolphi  regarded 
pecuniary  transactions  only,  and  the  policy  of  pro- 
curing aid  from  Flanders  for  the  Scottish  partisans 
of  the  Scottish  Queen,  against  their  opponents.* 

The  Bishop  of  Ross,  from  the  discoveries  ob-  Bishop  of 
tained,  was  considered  as  the  principal  contriver  of  ^^  • 
the  conspiracy ;  and,  in  his  examinations,  was  trea- 
ted with  great  rigour.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  pre- 
sident of  the  committee  of  the  council,  insulted  him 
with  the  vilest  reproaches,  and  the  most  vilifying 
epithets.  He  called  him  a  flagitious  practiser  for 
a  pretended  Queen,  and  a  treacherous  Scot.  **  The 
"  proofs  of  his  guilt,"  he  said,  "  being  conclusive, 
^  he  might  expect  the  punishment  which  his  crimes 
•*  had  deserved."  Though  Lesly*s  situation  was  hu  deftnc< 
critical,  he  defended  himself  with  ability  and  spirit. 
He  bade  the  councillors  remember  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  an  independent  Prince.  He  produced  the 
commission  he  had  received  from  Mary,  and  re- 
minded them  that  he  was  even  under  the  protection 
of  their  mistress,  and  shewed  the  safe-conduct  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  her  name.  "  Eliza- 
"  beth,"  he  said,  "  might  take  away  his  life,  but 
she  would  thereby  give  a  wound  to  the  majesty 
of  nations."  Her  council  ought  to  advise  her  not 
to  shew  him  greater  severity  than  her  own  ambas- 
sadors had  met  with.    He  set  before  them  the  ex- 

*  Mindin,  p   1-1G4.     Anderson,  voL  iu*  p*  140-187. 
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A.  C.  iftTi.  aTni)les  of  Tlirogmorton  in  France,  of  Randolph 
and  Tamsworth  in  Scotland,  who  had  fomented 
rebellions,  and  had  received  no  other  punishment 
than  an  order  to  leave  the  courts  which  they  had 
offended.  Burleigh  proceeded  to  examine  him  con- 
cerning his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  answered,  that  the  customs  and  treaties  of  the 
two  kingdoms  did  not  admit  of  the  testimony  of  a 
Scotchman  against  an  Englishman,  and  vice  versa. 
He  was  told  the  rack  would  soon  render  hira  more 
pliant.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  remanded  to  a 
dark  apartment  of  the  Tower.  After  passing  some 
days  in  that  gloomy  dungeon,  he  was  brought  into 
the  Lieutenant's  lodging,  and  informed  by  four 
councillors,  that  the  Queen,  being  anxious  to  nft 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  gave  him  this  optioD : 
either  to  make  a  candid  declaration,  which  should 
neither  be  employed  against  himself  nor  agoinat 
any  other  person ;  or,  if  he  refused  that  satiafiK- 
tion  to  the  Queen,  he  would  be  considered  as  a 
private  {lerson,  and  so  be  tried  and  executed  as  a 
traitor.  He  then  accepted  of  the  first  proposal  of 
the  alternative,  nnd  disclosed  minutely  the  tranft- 
actions  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy :  hut  in  unfolding  the  oflences  of  his 
mistress,  of  the  Duke,  and  of  himself,  he  failed  nol 
to  make  their  aiM>logies  in  a  manner  that  amounted 
almost  to  their  justification.  It  was  natural,  he 
said,  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the  most  stre- 
nuous endcavcmrs  in  her  power  to  recover  her  free- 
dom and  her  cn»wn.  The  methcxls  she  adopted  to 
acquire  her  rit^hts  ought  to  Ik*  put  in  parallel  with 
the  art<  of  Kli/alH*th.  in  ]HTtinacious1y  refutving  ac- 
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cess  to  her  presence,  unjustly  and  inhumanly  keep-  A.  c  15' 
ing  her  prisoner,  and  affording  open  and  powerful 
assistance  to  her  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
considering  the  advances  made  towards  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  their  mutually 
plighted  love,  could  not  in  honour  or  conscience 
forsake  her.  He  himself,  the  Queen's  ambassador 
and  servant,  and  deeply  indebted  to  her  generosity 
and  kindness,  could  not  abandon  her  in  captivity 
and  distress,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  the 
most  sinful  treachery  and  ingratitude.* 

The  Bishop  of  Ross  was  set  at  liberty,  but  on 
condition  that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom ;  and 
Mary  was  deprived  of  the  eminent  services  of  the 
ablest  and  most  faithful  of  her  adherents.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  protected  by  the  power  of  the 
prince  whom  he  represented,  from  such  insults  as 
Ross  had  suffered,  was,  however,  commanded  to 
leave  England.f 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  persevering  attachment 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  had  kindled  the  indignation 
(^  Elizabeth  to  the  highest  pitch.  Her  obsequious 
councillors  sought  his  death,  as  a  warning  to  others ; 
the  popular  fury  was  blown  up  against  him  by  in- 
cendiary publications,  and  by  invectives  from  the 
pulpits.  While  a  phalanx  of  sophistical  crown- 
lawyers  was  drawn  up  against  him,  he  was  refused 
the  aid  of  counsel.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
chiefly  confessions  extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  the 
hopes  of  life.  Though  he  bravely  and  forcibly  re- 
pelled the  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was 

*  Carnbden,  p.  435.    Lesly*!  Negot.  p.  167-200.     Mindio,  p.  20,  &c. 
Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  54-^5.  f  Diggei,  p.  163. 
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A.  c  1571.  found  guilty*  by  the  verdict  of  twenty-aix  cringing 

^—^^^     peers.     A  fanatical  parliament  petitioned  for  hifl 

tbenL^kTc^^  death.     His  death-warrant,  different  timet  signed 

^^^       and  revoked  by  Elizabeth,  was  at  last  put  in  eze« 

cution.     He  asserted  to  the  last  his  innocence  of 

treason,  and  his  adhesion  to  the  reformed  faith.* 

Haticd  •-  The  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  still  more 

gun»c  MtTy.  g^ggj-jy  sought.      The  slanderous  publication  of 

Buchanan,  and  printed  copies  of  the  letters  forged 
against  her,  were  disseminated,  especially  ammig 
the  members  of  Parliament.  To  these  were  added. 
the  opinions  of  civilians  and  divines.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  to  render  Mary  inca- 
pable of  the  succession.  Elizabeth  interdicted  all 
reference  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  and  pro- 
rogued the  parliainent.f 
Her  Apology.  Mary,  by  commissioners,  apologised  for  her  con* 
duct  to  Elizabeth.  In  consenting  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  she  had  no  hostile  intentions  towards 
her  sister.  Her  correspondence  with  Rudolphi  only 
regarded  i>ecuniary  matters  :  from  foreign  prineet 
she  solicited  nothing  but  aid  to  her  faithful  anS- 
jects  ill  Scotland. 

Mary's  sorrow  and  loss,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews^ 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  that  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thuml)erland,  her  valorous  and  devoted  partian. 
Morton,  by  his  characteristical  treachery,  beady 
sold  the  nobleman  who  had  befriended  him  by  nuuiy 
favours  while  he  was  an  exile  and  outlaw  in  Eng* 
land.     'I'lie  noble  earl,  after  an  imprisonment  of 

'   Strypc,  A  pp.  27«  apuil  LingarJ.     i'lnibtlc:),  p.  23Jb 
t   Part.  .loumaL     Uig^^.  p.  210. 
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two  years  and  a  half  in  the  fortalice  of  Lochleyen,  a.  c.  157 
was  put  on  board  a  vessel,  to  proceed,  as  he  was    "^"^(^ 
told,  to  Flanders.    To  his  astonishment,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  Berwick,  whence  he  was  conduct^ 
ed  to  York,  and,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  attainder,  be- 
headed without  trial.    On  the  scaffold,  he  declared  Ezecntioii 
he  had  satisfactorily  answered  every  charge  laid  Northam. 
against  him,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  council*  ^^%j 
He  refused  the  assistance  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, and  died  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith* 

A  new  proposal  of  marriage  was  made  to  Eliza-  Propotai  < 
beth  by  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  a  younger  brother  of  "^•'^"■^^ 
her  former  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Anjou.    The  Queea 
did  not  seem  to  boggle  at  or  object,  as  some  others 
did,  the  disparity  of  age ;  for  her  new  suitor  was 
one  and  twenty  years  younger  than  herself.    But 
the  barbarous  and  cruel  massacre  of  the  Hugue-  Maanoe 
nots  in  Paris,  and  in  several  other  towns  in  France,  ^^J^  2- 
broke  off,  for  a  time,  all  thoughts  of  an  union  so 
tender  between  the  parties,  and  an  alliance  so  dose 
between  the  two  countries.  Whether  that  shocking 
and  detestable  butchery  was  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
burst  of  impetuous  vengeance,  or  of  a  more  delibe- 
rate and  preconcerted  purpose  of  bloody  carnage, 
historians  are  divided,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  victims  that  fell  in  the  diabolical 
execution.    Religious  animosity,  inspired  by  hell, 
and  fanned  by  ambitious  princes,  had  blown  up  the 
evil  passions  of  both  parties  to  the  highest  degree 
of  bitter  hatred  and  malevolence.     The  most  bar<- 

*  Mindin,  p.  186-193.    Ciunbden,  p.  269. 
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A.  c.  1572.  barous  outrages,  murders,  and  massacres,  had  been 
reciprocally  jierpetrated  and  retaliated ;  and  Che 
massacre  in  question  seems  to  have  been  the  mis- 
chievous and  lamentable  consequence  of  preceding 
enormities.  To  attribute  any  of  those  brutal  and 
demoniacal  excesses  to  the  ancient  or  to  the  new 
doctrines,  were  ecjually  absurd  and  unjust,  since  all 
the  calm  and  reasonable  disciples  of  either  creed 
heartily  disavow  and  loudly  condemn  them :  jret  our 
Scottish  historians  would  fain  insinuate,  that  such 
iKirbarous  deeds  arc  in  accordance  with  Catholic 
principles  ;  and  they  cunningly  attribute  the  inelt- 
ing  away  of  Mary's  party  to  the  apprehenaion  of 
her  Protestant  adherents,  that  her  religion  patrcK 
nized  the  most  hideous  atrocities.  "  They  dreaded,** 
says  a  celebrated  author,  **  her  attachment  to  a  r^ 
ligion  which  al/owed  its  votaries  to  violate  the 
most  solemn  enj^ngements,  and  prompted  dwm 
"  to  peri)etrate  the  most  barbarous  crimes.'^ 

Mary's  party  certainly  dwindled  ;  but  still  she 
herself  was  forinidsible  to  Elizabeth.     Desiraiia  of 
her  deatii,  yet  unwilling  to  incur  the  odimn  of 
dipping  liiT  hands  in  the  hlcxxl  of  a  Queen,  a  near 
Kitiabcth       relation,  and  a  presumptive  heir,  Elizabeth  wiafctd 
^xtuphuj  to  deliver  her  to  her  relHrllious  subjects,  that,  bjra 
CO  her  ene-      mock  trial,  she  niii^ht  l)e  liable  to  certain  oondcn- 
nation,  and  s]K>edy  executicm.     For  this  neforuMi 
purpose,  Killigrew  was  despatched  to  Scotland, UB- 
der  colour  of  ])rom()tiiig  an  agreement  between  die 
Kegi*nt  and  Mary's  adherents  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh :  but  in  reality  to  probe  the  dispositiooa  of 
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the  Regent,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  to  prac-  A.  c  15< 
tise  upon  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  to  lead  them  ^•*nr* 
insensibly  to  a  wish  for  what  was  the  object  of  his 
mission,  which,  without  exposing  his  mistress,  he 
might  suggest  as  a  spurt  of  his  own  fancy.  The 
scheme,  if  well  received  and  entertained,  might  lead 
to  a  treaty,  by  which  proper  hostages  should  be 
given,  as  securities  that  Mary  should  not  escape, 
or  give  farther  trouble.  No  transaction  could  be 
more  base,  treacherous,  or  criminal,  than  this  insi- 
dious artifice  of  Elizabeth  :  but  although  Morton, 
sold  to  evil  and  to  Elizabeth,  might  easily  have 
been  inclined  to  adopt  the  vile  measure,  yet  the 
Earl  of  Mar  had  more  virtue  and  honour  than  to 
be  subservient  to  so  ignbminous  a  machination. 

That  nobleman  was  by  much  the  best  character  Death  uu 
of  all  those  that  had  been  opposed  to  Mary,  or  that  the  £ui  < 
shifted  sides.  He  even  looked  back  to  his  conduct  ^"' 
against  the  Queen  with  anxiety  and  compunction. 
He  wished  to  join  himself  with  Kirkaldy  and  Mait* 
land,  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  his  in^ 
jured  Sovereign,  and  to  negotiate  a  general  peace 
among  his  countrymen.  He  had  been  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  sharing  the  odium  of  hated  mea^ 
sures,  which  he  could  not  prevent.  He  was  con- 
tinually controlled  by  the  intrigues,  avarice,  and 
inhumanity  of  Morton,  the  instigations  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  and  the  wily  craft  of  her  agent  Randolph. 
His  unavailing  love  for  his  country,  and  his  acute 
sensibility,  sank  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  which  was  sincerely  lamented. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  regents  who  en- 
joyed the  regency  without  envy,  and  left  it  with 

unimpaired  reputation. 

Bb 
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A.  c.  1572.       Morton,  supported  by  Elizabeth,  had  now  no 

^  ^  ^^    formidable  competitor  of  his  own  faction  for  the 

gen^No.^'    regency;  and  though  the  nobles  were  jealous  of 


Yciubcr  24.     |jjj,|^  ^^j  ^{^^  people  dreaded  his  despotism,  he 
sily  obtained  that  formidable  office. 

On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
Morton  obtained  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  See  ;  but  as  it  would  have  looked  awkward  to 
pocket  the  benefice  without  fulfilling  the  oflSce,  and 
as  he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  episco- 
pal functions  himself,  he  bargained  with  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
for  a  small  ])ension,  to  assume  the  title  of  Archbi- 
shop, and  allow  him  to  possess  the  residue  of  the 
revenues.  Douglas  promised  to  resign  his  rector- 
ship at  his  instalment  in  his  new  dignity ;  bat  he 
refused  to  execute  his  engagement.  His  mental 
abilities,  which  were  never  eminent,  were  od  the 
wane  from  age ;  but  he  still  retained  the  sense  to 
cling  to  what  brought  some  gain,  and  a  shadow  of 
glory. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Morton  was  an  excellent  pi^ 
cedent,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  nobles,  who 
hoped  to  imitate  it ;  but  it  was  considered  fay  the 
more  zealous  of  the  saints  as  a  profanation  of  the 
kirk,  and  a  high  contempt  of  God.  A  amunissioa 
of  privy  ccmncillors,  and  of  clergymen  of  the  day, 
was  api>ointed  to  regulate  this  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  Morton,  the  chief  of  the 
vention,  managed  the  business  with  great 
rity.  1'lic  clergy  were  unwilling  to  thwart  the 
nobles,  who  were  the  pillars  of  their  new  chuitiL 
Some  exjKTtauts  were  flattered  with  the  hope  of 
a  high  title,  ov  by  tlic  fh'lu^ivo  prospect  of  wealth. 
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It  was  lesolyed  that,  till  the  majority  of  the  King,   a.  C  16 
or  till  the  wisdom  of  the  three  Estates  should  be    ^""^v^ 
consulted,  the  titles  of  Archbishop  and  Bishop 
diould  be  continued  as  in  former  times,  with  this 
difference,  that  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  adopted  scheme  was  immediately  followed  Jna>ngjtt« 

*  •'  hierarchy. 

ujp.  The  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  the  bi- 
shoprics of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  were  filled  with 
complaisant  and  moderate^mindedeccle^asticSt  who, 
upon  being  allowed  a  small  pittance,  gratified  their 
noble  friends  and  patrons  with  the  principal  share 
of  the  revenues.  Thus  was  introduced,  upon  the 
platform  of  Geneva,  a  mongrel  and  incongruous 
hierarchy,  without  ordination,  jurisdiction,  or  le- 
gal mission.  In  an  assembly  hdd  at  Perth,  in  the 
jncmth  of  August,  a  report  and  examination  was 
made  of  the  new  polity :  The  titles  of  Archbishop, 
Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Chancellor,  and  Chap- 
ter, were  disapproved  of,  as  savouring  of  popery ; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  names  should  be  con- 
trived, less  offensive  to  pious  and  orthodox  ears.* 
Mr.  Knox,  from  ill  health,  was  not  one  of  the 
commissioners,  nor  present  in  the  aisisembly  at 
Perth :  that  apostle  of  the  Scotch  reformation  died  i>«ath  uk 
on  the  27th  of  November;  perhaps  soon  enough  johnKni 
for  himself,  but  certainly  twenty  years  too  late  fcwr 
the  good  of  his  country.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  should  give  him  a  high  character.  The 
'White-washing  of  Uie  Moor  belongs  to  the  biogra- 
pher of  Knox.     I  shall  simply  copy  a  few  traits 

*  Spottiswood,  lib.  ▼.  p.  260 
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A.c.  ]s7t.   from  a  protestant  historian.    **  In  literature  his 

proficiency  was  slender,  and  to  philosophy  he 
was  altogether  a  stranger :  charity*  moderation, 
the  love  of  peace,  patience  and  humanity,  were 
**  not  in  the  number  of  his  virtues.  Though  he 
**  had  risen  to  eminence  by  exclaiming  against  the 
**  persecution  by  priesta,  he  was  himself  a  perse- 
**  cntor.  He  was  strenuous  to  break  that  chain 
**  of  cordiality  which  ought  to  bind  together  the 
**  prince  and  the  people.  He  inveighed  against 
'<  the  Queen's  government,  and  insulted  her  penan 
*^  with  virulence  and  indecency.  It  flattered  his 
''  pride  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  subject,  and  to 
"  scatter  sedition.  The  pride  of  success,  the  sfririt 
**  of  adulation,  the  awe  with  which  he  struck  the 
**  gaping  and  ignorant  multitude,  inspired  him 
**  with  a  superlative  conceit  of  his  ovm  merila. 
*'  He  mistook  for  a  prophetic  impulse  the  iUumons 
**  of  a  heated  fancy.'*  *  The  same  historian  indeed 
adds,  that  **  his  confidence  of  a  happy  immortaBlf 
'*  was  secure,  and  disdained  the  slightest  measmn 
**  of  suspicion  or  doubt.'*  To  me,  strong  MBti- 
ments  of  penitence  and  humble  fear  would  hare  mp' 
peared  better  symptoms,  than  a  conceited  aecufity 
bonlering  on  presumption.  His  brother  praadier, 
John  Kelloc\  minister  of  Spot,  near  Dunbar,  who 
in  Septenil)er  1570  had  strangled  his  own  wife  M 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  preached  two  thundering 
sermons  on  the  same  day,  died  with  fully  as  nrach 
pretendeil  assurance  of  salvation  as  waa  entertain- 
ed by  Mr.  Knox.f 

•  Smart,  vol.  u.  p.  74-7''.  t  CmwfefO. 
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Another  celebrated  historian  varnishes  the  ble-  A*^  ^*^** 
mishes  of  the  reforming  hero,  by  sa3dng,  that 
*'  those  very  qualities  which  now  render  his  cha- 
^'  racter  less  amiable^  fitted  him  to  he  the  instru^ 
*'  ment  (^  Providence  for  advancing  reformation 
^  among  a  fierce  people P"*  That  sentiment  ap- 
pears to  me,  not  only  wild  and  false,  but  in  some 
degree  blasphemous.  What  example  can  be  cited, 
that  the  Almighty,  in  promulgating  a  reUgJon  re- 
vealed  by  himself,  or  in  correcting  any  abuses  of 
religion,  has  ever  employed  a  person  of  such  a  de- 
praved character  as  above  depicted  ?  Knox  cer- 
tainly greatly  contributed  to  the  dethronement  of 
his  lawful  Sovereign,  and  to  the  maintaining  the 
cause  of  her  rebellious  subjects.  He  aided  in  ex- 
dting  and  protracting  a  ciil  war.  and  in  drench- 
ing  his  native  soil  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants; 
in  fomenting  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  malice  among 
the  lieges,  which  existed  and  embroiled  Scotland 
for  more  than  a  century.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of 
religious  dissension,  and  of  jarring  sects,  which 
disfigure  religion,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  fa- 
milies and  of  society.  He  assisted  in  degrading 
his  country,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  caprice  of  an 
insidious  neighbouring  princess.  By  overturning 
the  ancient  hierarchy,  he  threw  the  lawful  pro- 
perty of  the  church  into  the  hands  of  imprincipled 
noblemen,  who  wasted  in  feuds,  in  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery, what  had  been  the  never-failing  aid  of 
government,  the  means  of  rearing  and  maintaining 
charitable  institutions  and  nurseries  of  learning. 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  360^61. 
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A.  c  1572.  By  destroying  religious  houses,  hfe  despoiled  the 
kingdom  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  drove  the 
poor  from  their  shelter  and  means  of  subsistence. 

Can  I  believe,  or  can  you,  my  readers,  beUere, 
that  the  man,  who  had  studied  catholic  theology, 
and  with  full  conviction  of  its  truth  (for  otherwise 
he  was  a  sacrilegious  hypocrite);  had  received  or- 
dination, by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  ancient 
hierarchy;  had  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
in  a  state  of  chaste  celibacy,  and  in  the  faithfnl 
discharge  of  the  painful  and  laborious  duties  an- 
nexed to  his  order ;  could  afterwards,  without  the 
influence  of  some  strong,  impetuous,  and  diaoiderlj 
passion  or  passions,  have  deserted  that  fiiith,  de* 
spised  that  valid  ordination,  and  embraced,  as  the 
voice  of  heaven,  a  call  from  the  mouth  of  John 
Rough,*  a  wild  and  ignorant  fanatic ;  and  in  vii^ 
tue  of  an  election  by  a  den  of  murderers  and  libo^ 
tines,  addicted  to  robberies,  adulteries,  and  r^Mi, 
who  then  garrisoned,  b»  rebels,  the  Castle  of  fit 
Andrews  ;  rould  he,  I  say,  without  being gondcd  by 
some  wild  p«assion,  or  by  a  disordered  brain,  httfv 
deemed  himself  authorised,  by  sedition,  lebeHion, 
and  declamatory  calumny,  to  excite  the  unkamed 
and  unwary  peasantry  to  overturn  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  and  of  the  great  body  of  Cbria- 
tians,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  to  inculcate,  wkk 
scurrilous  vehemence,  that  the  worship  held  bf 
that  body,  as  the  most  sacred  homage  paid  to  the 
Deity,  was  damfiable  idolatry^  sufficient  to  dnw 

*  Koox,  b.  i.  p   S4,  94. 
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down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  the  countries    a.  c  i<fi 
where  it  was  practised  ?    No  ;  let  us  not  imagine,    ^'*'*Y^ 
my  countrymen,  that  the  Ahnighty  would  have 
employed  a  blustering  fanatic  and  seditious  incen- 
diary, the  disgrace  and  outcast  of  our  nation,  as 
the  instrument  of  purifying  religion ! 

The  two  contending  parties  in  the  south  of  Scot-  Fury  of  t 
land  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare,  with  impla-  SST^ 
cable  rage  and  ferocity.  They  mutually  hanged 
the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  quality.  The  unhappy  victims 
were  led  by  fifties  to  execution.*  Sir  Adam  Gror- 
don,  by  his  humanity,  no  less  than  by  his  valour, 
had  nearly  subdued  the  north  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Queen.  A  truce,  agreed  on  for  two  months, 
and  protracted  to  January  following,  suspaided 
the  atrocities  in  the  south,  but  was  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  gallant  Sir  Adam 
Gordon. 

Elizabeth  seemed  desirous  to  extinguish  the 
flame  which  she  had  enkindled  and  blown  up  in 
Scotland  ;  but  her  motive  was  a  selfish  dread  that 
Mary's  adherents  might  be  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.f  Mor- 
ton also  sought  an  agreement  with  the  opposite 
party,  though  with  far  less  generous  views  than 
his  predecessor.  He  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
Queen's  power  by  disuniting  the  leaders  of  her 
party,  and  for  that  purpose  resolved  to  negotiate 
with  them  separately. 

Maitland,  sensible  that  he  coidd  procure  no  of- 

*  Crawford,  p.  218-220.  f  Digges,  p.  299. 
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A.  C.  1678.  fice  nor  employment  without  the  favour  and  eon« 
''— ^T  "^    currence  of  the  Regent,  addressed  a  letter  to  hhii» 
hinting  at  the  services  he  had  rendered  MarUm 
after  the  asscissination  of  Riccio,  and  proposing 
a  reconciliation  with  him.    But  Morton,  dreading 
Maitland*s  intriguing  genius  and  variable  humour, 
kept  aloofy  alleging  that  he  had  amply  repaid  the 
good  offices  rendered  him.     Maitland  complained 
to  a  friend,  of  Morton's  ingratitude :  that  friend 
having  expostulated  with  Morton,  the  latter  de- 
fended himself;  and  both  the  complaint  and  the 
apology  contain  strong  hints  and  recriminatioiis 
against  each  other,  of  a  concern  in  the  murder  of 
Damley.*    But  n'hile  Morton  rejected  the  applica- 
tion of  Maitland,  he  was  eager  to  gain  KirkaUy, 
and  by  that  means  to  get  possession  of  the  Castle 
Morton*!       of  Edinburgh.    He  allured  Melvil,  by  the  promise 
leoonmoda.    of  the  Priory  of  Pittenweem,  to  be  the  bearer  of 
^^'  an  overture  to  Grange,  which  consisted  of  an  offer 

of  his  friendship,  some  rich  ecclesiastic  tempora- 


lity, and  the  keeping  of  the  fortress  of p— , 

as  also,  that  his  friends  in  the  Castle  should  be  re- 
stored  to  their  lands  nnd  possessions,  on  condition 
of  their  coming  over  to  the  Kiug*s  party.  Kirlc- 
nldy,  having  consulted  with  his  friends,  instruct- 
1^1  Melvil  to  re]>Iy  to  the  Regent,  that  he  soii^t 
no  selfish  remuneration  of  tenifiorality  or  fortress; 
but,  for  the  gcMKl  of  the  country,  he,  together  with 
Lord  Hume  and  Maitland,  were  willing  to  listen 
to  terms  of  {igreement,  and  that  he  would  exert  aH 
his  influence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Queen*s  friends 

*  C;u<dall,  \i'\.  I    p.  39:i-|(H>. 
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to  concur  in  the  same  measure.  But  a  general  coali«  A.aiftg 
tion  was  not  the  Regent's  plan ;  wherefore,  leaving    ""^y^ 
Kirkaldy  for  a  time,  he  turned  towards  Chatelhe* 
rault  and  Huntly ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Kil-i^ 
ligrew.  Queen  Elizabeth's  envoy,  he  soon  brought 
them  to  listen  to  and  relish  his  overtures.   With 
these  the  cessation  of  arms  continued ;  but  the  truce 
being  expired,  Kirkaldy,  after  warning  the  Queen's  Kiikaidy 
friends  to  leave  the  town,   played  his  artillery  ^^j^ 
against  it  with  great  fury  and  effect.*  *>«fi^ 

The  Regent  assembled  at  Edinburgh  a  Parlia-       167S, 
ment  of  his  own  faction,  and  enacted  laws  to  his  ^'""■^  ^ 
and  their  liking.    The  King's  cause  and  the  Pro* 
testant  interest  were  united  by  an  indissoluble 
bond :  these  were  sure  to  be  supported  by  the  new 
clergy,  and  the  nobles  who  had  acquired  the  pre* 
ponderance  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  Queen's 
cause  was  joined  with  the  ancient  faith,  to  inspire 
execration  and  odium  against  both.  Catholics  were  Penal  Uwi 
incapacitated  from  enjoying  any  office,  pursuing  J^^  ^ 
any  action,  giving  testimony  in  any  suit,  and  sit- 
ting upon  any  assize.  The  ancient  clergy  must  sub* 
scribe  the  new  confession  of  faith,  or  be  deprived 
of  their  livings,  and  punished  as  rebels.    All  the 
proceedings  of  the  King's  faction  were  decreed  law- 
ful ;  all  those  of  the  Queen's  party  unjust,  illegal, 
and  invalid.! 

A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Perth,  between  the  Morton 
Regent  on  the  one  part,  and  Chatelherault  and  cKShl!^ 
Huntly  on  the  other.     The  articles  nearly  resem*  """^^  "^ 
bled  the  acts  of  the  preceding  Parliament.    Kirk*  Februa^ 

«  Crawford,  p.  244.     Melvil,  p.  2il.     Mindio,  p.  230. 
•f  Black  Act»,  vol.  iii.  fol.  6-11. 
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A.  c  1673.  aldy,  though  abandoned  by  his  assodatoSy  who  had 
*^  ^  "^  mode  no  provision  for  his  safety,  still  hoped  for 
the  promised  succours  from  France  and  FlandenL 
His  brother,  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  had  retumod 
from  France  with  a  year's  annuity  of  Queen  Mary, 
to  assist  her  loyal  subjects.  He  placed  the  money 
in  the  Castle  of  Blackness ;  but  the  governor  of 
that  place  delivered  it  to  Morton,  in  order  to  make 

Kirkaidjez-  his  pcacc  wlth  him  ;  and  Sir  James  was  put  in 
irons,  but  the  garrison  relieved  him  :  and  making 
him  their  governor,  gave  his  irons  to  be  worn  by 
the  brother  and  substitute  of  their  former  oom- 
inander.  Morton,  however,  had  debauched  Sir 
James's  wife,  and  made  use  of  her  to  ruin  her 
husband.  She  visited  her  husband,  and  decoyed 
him  out  of  the  fort  to  protect  her  from  danger ;  an 
ambush  lay  in  wait,  which  took  him  prisoner.  He 
escaped  from  his  prison  in  Linlithgow,  and  got 
safe  into  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  hia  brother. 
His  treacherous  wife  was  soon  after  strangled  in 
bed,  nolxnly  knows  by  n'hoin.*  Killigrew  haughti^ 
offered  Kirkaldy  the  common  tenns  of  the  meanert 
soldier  who  had  served  on  the  Queen's  side.  The 
Regent  soon  refused  all  stipulations  with  him.  Sir 
William  Drury,  at  the  command  of  Eliaabetht 
marched  from  BerM'ick  with  fifteen  hundred  fboCt 

Morton  and    aud  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.     The  Regent 

■i^^tnd*      joined  him  with  all  his  force  :  the  castle  was  in* 

ikofKiiin**"  ^'*^^*^'»  ""^'  ^'^*^  sicfic  pushed  on  with  great  vigour. 

burgh.  Kirkaldy  displayed  prodigies  of  valour;  and  though 

daily  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall  by  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  artillorv,  the  hero  resisted  for 

*  Crawford. 
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tfairty-three  days  all  the  efforts  of  the  joint  armies,  a«c.  w 
wishing  rather  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his  ^^'•"'Y^ 
shattered  fortress,  than  yield  to  an  insidious  and 
distrusted  foe.  But  his  garrison  rising  in  mutiny, 
forced  him  to  surrender  to  Sir  William  Drury,  who 
promised  him,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  his  life 
and  estate,  together  with  the  favourable  treatment 
of  his  surviving  friends  and  soldiers :  but  Eliza- 
beth, reckless  of  Drury's  honour,  or  his  promise^in 
her  name,  gave  them  up  to  the  merciless  Regent. 
Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  were  hanged  at  the  cross  KirioMji 
of  Edinburgh.  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  poi-  Jj^^;^ 
soned  in  the  prison-house  of  Leith,  either  by  the  death. 
order  of  Morton,  or  by  his  own  volimtary  act,  to 
dlude  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Maitland  was  an 
able  statesman  and  eminent  scholar,  but  one  whom 
no  ties  of  honour  or  friendship  could  bind  to  loyalty 
or  patriotism.  Kirkaldy  was  a  skilful  and  valiant 
captain,  but  of  an  immoral,  temporizing,  and  ca- 
pricious character.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  rebelled  against 
theQueen  for  her  marriage  withDamley.  He  rebel^^ 
led  against  his  sovereign,  and  decoyed  her  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies  at  Carberry-hill.  He  forsook 
Murray,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  keeping 
of  the  Castle.  His  mortal  enmity  with  Morton  kept 
him  finally  in  the  Queen's  interest.  Being  pursued 
by  the  Cardinal's  heirs  for  assythement  or  introm%9^ 
Hons^  he  got  an  act  of  Murray's  parliament  passed 
in  his  favour,  viz.  that  all  was  done  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  His  seeming  zeal  for  th^  refor«p 
mation  often  excused  him  with  that  party.^ 

•-Grawfbrd. 
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By  the  reduction  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  Elixabeth 
and  Morton  ruled  in  Scotland :  Mary^s  better  canae 
sunk  there  to  rise  no  more :  her  friends  griered  in 
silence ;  her  misfortunes  and  solitary  confinement 
impaired  her  health.  At  the  earnest  suit  of  the 
French  ambassador.  Lord  Shrewsbury,  with  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  was  allowed 
to  conduct  Mary  to  Buxton  Wells.  Lord  Burieigh, 
her  inveterate  enemy,  happened  at  the  same  time  to 
have  recourse  to  those  salutary  springs;  and  audi 
was  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  Mary,  and  distmat  of 
every  person  who  approached  her,  that  Leioester 
could  maliciously  insinuate,  and  Elizabeth  sus- 
pect, thatBurleij^h  had  contracted  a  dangerous  par- 
tiality to  her  rival ;  and  so  strong  was  her  alarm, 
that  it  had  nearly  overset  her  belief  in  ber  minis- 
ter's fidelity. 

Mary's  interest  was  now  almost  totally  neglccl- 
ed.  The  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  happened  this 
year,  adde<]  to  her  misfurtunes.  His  suceeaaor, 
Henry  HI.,  from  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Ghiise, 
and  nttachiiient  to  the  Queen- Mother,  was  leas  in- 
terested ill  Mary's  aflhirs.  The  other  Catholir 
princes  were  either  supine,  or  had  little  leisure  or 
power  to  supiKirt  her  cause.  The  horrors  of  her 
imprison  men t  were  protracted,  and  became  still 
more  rigorous.  The  number  of  her  attendants  was 
diminished,  and  the  allowance  of  her  table  reduced. 
It  became  difiimlt,  and  often  impossible,  for  her 
frieiuls  to  have  access  to  her  jierson.  Her  corre- 
spondence was  fre<iuei]tly  intercepted  by  the  spin 
and  agents  of  the  English  ministers.  Anxiety 
]>rcyed  on  hiT  mind,  and  the  want  of  fresh  air  and 
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exercise  impaired  her  health.   Yet,  while  Elizabeth    a.  c.  1674. 
Btemly  refused  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  her    >^v--^ 
prisoner,  the  fears,  jealousies,  and  apprehensions 
arising  from  her  captive,  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  uneasiness  and  torment  to  herself.* 

Meantime,  the  Regent's  administration  became  Monon*iex. 
insolent,  oppressive,  and  odious  to  all  states,  ranks^  ^  ^*' 
and  degrees  :  he  debased  the  coin,  sold  licences  for 
carrying  on  illicit  branches  of  commerce,  and  im- 
posed unusual  and  oppressive  taxes.  The  Queen's 
jewels,  which  had  been  pawned  to  relieve  her  ne- 
cessities, or  of  which  she  had  been  robbed  by  her 
rebellious  nobles,  were  all  claimed  by  him,  and 
when  they  coidd  not  be  produced,  equivalents  were 
demanded.  Petty  offences  were  aggravated  ;  de- 
linquents were  forced  to  purchase  their  lives  by 
the  payment  of  exorbitant  fines ;  the  terrors  of 
the  law  were  employed  to  extort  the  wealth  of  the 
people.  He  cozened  the  new  clergy  to  resign  to 
him  the  thirds  of  benefices,  from  which  they  had 
been  but  irregularly  paid,  under  pretence  of  re- 
dressing that  grievance ;  but  they  soon  found  that 
their  stipends  became  more  pitiful,  irregular,  and 
dilatory  than  before.f  When  the  ministers  and 
their  new  bishops  went  together  by  the  ears,  he 
connived  at  and  delighted  in  their  quarrels,  because 
their  disputes  diverted  them  from  disturbing  his 
encroachments  on  their  salaries. 

Another  singular  shift  of  the  Regent  to  extort  loeoDtineiit 
money  (zealous  reformer  as  he  was,  and  professed  La  ATwke 
enemy  of  the  Catholic  church),  was  to  punish  those  ^  ^•"on- 

*  HayneSy  p.  511. 
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A.  c.  1574.  who  ate  flesh  meats  in  Lent,  by  whipping  or  pnl^ 
^  r  ^'  lie  penance  in  churches,  such  as  the  preadien  had 
illegally  imposed  upon  Mary's  adherents:  but  these 
punishments  of  the  Regent  were  only  awarded^  he> 
cause  he  knew  they  would  be  readily  redeemed  by 
a  fine  of  ready  money.  It  was  also  ouiiiinaiided« 
that  all  payments  should  be  made  to  him  in  pure 
gold  or  silver,  and  he  disdainfully  refused  the  base 
money  which  he  himself  had  coined.  Nor  were  the 
Regent's  malversations  confined  to  the  lower  or 
middle  ranks :  he  began  to  make  the  nobles  feel 
the  weight  of  his  power.  A  quarrel  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Argyle,  whidi  they 
were  ready  to  decide  in  the  field.  Morton  intend* 
ed  to  involve  both  in  a  charge  of  treason,  that  he 
might  seize  their  estates.  The  earls  having  learned 
his  purpose,  joined  in  close  confederacy,  and  act 
him  at  defiance. 
1076.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrmlt. 

iiarHMt       which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  this  jrear,  the 


^  Regent  took  a  particular  satisfaction  in  tmmpliag 

upon  the  name  and  families  of  Hamilton.     He 

threw  into  prison  all  those  who  had  fought  for  the 

Queen  at  the  Irattle  of  Langside,  and  caused  tlmn 

to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant  priee. 

1670.  On  account  of  tliis  mal-administ ration,  all  began 

^■^'^      to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  young  King,  who 

■kc  the  reini  had  uow  reached  his  twelfth  year,  expecting  fimn 

Denu""'      '"'"  ^'**^  redress  of  tlieir  grievances.     Athole  and 

Argyle  instilled  into  the  young  Prince  a  diatrost 

of  the  RegiMit,  anil  a  willingness  to  mount  the 

throne.     A  t'ouvcntiou  of  the  nol>ilitv  was  called 

to  Stirling,  nnd  the  King,  at  the  rt^quest  of  the 
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Xiobles,  accepted  the  I'eins  of  govemitient,  on  the  a.c.  1579I 
ISth  of  March.  Morton  received,  with  apparent  ^•^nr"^ 
cheerfidness,  an  order  to  resign  his  authority.  The 
J07  of  the  nation  was  genuine  and  extreme,  but  not 
so  secure  as  was  imagined ;  for  though  all,  even 
Morton's  most  intimate  friends,  deserted  him  in 
his  fallen  fortune,  he,  however,  not  only  obtained 
in  the  meantime  an  approbation  of  all  his  trans-> 
actions  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  an  ample 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  also,  in  less  than 
three  months,  by  intriguing  with  the  young  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  the  Countess  his  mother,  that  young 
nobleman  first  got  possesion  of  Stirling  Castle  and 
the  lung's  person  ;  and  then  Morton,  having  gain«- 
ed  Tullibar^ne,  Mar's  uncle,  was  admitted  into 
the  castle,  where,  by  his  dexterity,  he  was  soon 
master  both  of  the  fort  and  the  monarch.*  Maj  S4. 

He  next  obtained  a  seat^  and  the  complete  as*  Morton  re. 
eendancy  in  the  privy  council,!  and  full  possession  ^*^  ^^"* 
of  the  power  which  he  had  recently  lost.  The  time 
for  holding  the  Parliament  approached,  and  Mor* 
ton,  afraid  of  conducting  the  young  King  to  Edin- 
burgh,  and  still  more  afraid  of  leaving  him  at 
Stirling,  in  spite  of  remonstances  and  protests,  pro- 
claimed, in  the  King's  name,  that  the  Parliament 
should  meet  at  Stirling,  where  in  fact  it  was  held. 
The  King's  acceptance  of  the  government  was  con- 
firmed, a  council  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  Mor- 
ton's act  of  indemnity  and  pardon  ratified.  Athole 
and  Argyle,  by  secret  orders  from  James,  raised 
and  marched  towards  Stirling  an  army  of  ten  thou** 

•  Caldcrwood,  toI.  ii.  p.  635.  f  ^^"^  P-  ^^- 
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A.  c.  1678.  sand  men.  Angus,  Morton's  nephew,  met  thenit 
"^^  '  with  a  force  inferior  in  numbers,  but  superior  in 
discipline.  The  opponents  were  reconciled  by  the 
mediation  of  Bowes,  Elizabeth's  envoy.  Athole 
and  Argyle  were  admitted  into  the  King's  presence. 
Morton  invited  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party 
Athole  poi-  to  a  splendid  entertainment.  A  few  days  after  the 
"^  '  repast,  Athole,  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of 
Morton's  late  disgrace,  died,  as  was  supposed,  of 
poison.  Morton  had  now  recovered  his  authority, 
and  he  employed  both  his  cunning  and  his  power 
against  the  house  of  Hamilton.  The  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  still  insane,  was  confined  a  close  prisoner; 
Lord  John,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  estate, 
and  Claud,  commendator  of  Paisley,  had  been  sus- 
pected of  being  accessary  to  the  murders  of  Mur- 
ray and  Lennox.  A  former  act  of  attainder,  in 
which  they  were  included,  was  deemed  sufficient 
conviction  ;  and  a  body  of  troops  marched  againtl 
them  in  hostile  array.  They  saved  themselves  by 
a  speedy  flight  into  England  ;  but  their  lands  woe 
confiscated,  and  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Dnf- 
fan  seized.* 
1579.  Morton  had,  with  great  skill  and  address*  i 

thered  one  storm  ;  but  he  saw  not  another, 
terrible,  which  was  brewing,  and  soon 
ui>on  him  with  a  fatal  vehemence.  James 
warm-hearted,  and  easily  impressed  with  an  at* 
tachmeut  to  |K.*rsons  whose  qualities  and  mmnncis 
were  engaging,  or  who  had  the  art  of  insinuatiiif 
themselves  into  his  good  graces.    Two  young  men. 

•  Crawfard,  p.  31 1 .     Spoiliiwood.  p.  aiML 
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though  of  very  opposite  characters,  partic^ularly  a.  c.  i«7» 
engrossed  his  affection.     The  first  and  chiefest  fa-        '  ^ 
vourite  was  Esme  Stewart,  the  brother's  son  of  the  vountw. 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  who,  for  the  signal  military 
services  of  his  ancestors  to  the  crown  of  France, 
inherited  the  title  of  Lord  of  Aubigne.     He  had  September  8. 
just  arrived  from  France,  with  a  view  to  claim  the 
estate  and  title  of  Lennox,  to  which  he  pretended 
a  legal  right.    He  was  received  by  James  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  near  relation.    His  youth,  the  ele- 
gance of  his  person,  and  his  high  accomplishments, 
soon  riveted  the  affection  of  the  young  King.    He 
was  first  created  Lord  Aberbrothick,  and  the  titles 
of  Earl  and  Duke  of  Lennox  soon  followed. 

The  other  minion,  who  grew  into  great  confi- 
dence, was  Captain  James  Stewart,  the  second  son 
of  Lord  Ochiltree,  bold,  enterprising,  and  little  re- 
strained by  virtue  or  decorum  in  the  attainment  of 
what  ambition  or  pleasure  prompted  him  to  desire. 
These,  though  of  dissimilar  dispositions,  and  both 
emulous  of  favour,  seemed  neither  envious  nor  jea- 
lous of  each  other ;  but  both  conspired  to  under- 
mine the  credit  of  Morton,  which  they  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  becoming  daily  more  tottering,  both 
in  the  mind  of  the  King  and  of  the  people.  A  Par-  October  17. 
liament  was  held  at  Edinburgh.  James  entered  the 
capital  with  great  pomp,  and  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  amidst  which  the  fa- 
vourites neglected  not  their  insinuations  against 
Morton.  The  ex-Regent  began  to  perceive  his 
danger,  and,  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  Lennox, 
represented  him  as  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  which,  as  an  emissary  of  the  hous€F 

c  c 
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A.C.  I57d.   of  Ouise,  he  had  been  sent  to  overtam ;  as  alMH  M 
^^""    engage  Janies  to  marry  some  foreign  princess,  and 
to  resign  the  Scottish  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  his 
mother.    The  clergy,  full  of  apprehensions,  soond- 
eil  their  complaints  from  the  pulpit.     The  people, 
imitating  the  tone  of  their  teachers,  exclaimed 
against  Lennox  as  a  papist ;  but  Lennox,  jwoha- 
bly  in  complaisance  to  his  master,  deafened  these 
clamours,  by  declaring  himself  a  member  of  the 
fashionable  religion,  and  signing  the  national  con- 
fession of  faith.*    Morton  applied  to  Elixabetb, 
his  faithful  patroness.    Bowes,  her  envoy,  accused 
Lennox  of  practices  dangercnis  to  the  peace  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  insisted  on  his  removal  from 
Bowes,  Eli-    the  council.     His  demand  was  deemed  an  affront 
i^t,  dif.      to  the  King,  and  an  insult  to  the  independence  of 
^"^^"^         Scotland.     His  powers  were  questioned,  and  hr 
was  refused  farther  audience. 
1501.  RolK*rt  Stuart,  the  nuKlern  Bishop  of  Caithnem, 

had  obti'iined  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  He  had  re- 
signed that  honour  to  Lord  Aubigne,  and  reaemd 
as  compensation  the  earldom  of  March  and  Itar 
priory  of  St.  Amlrews.+ 

Bowes  retired  troiii  the  Scottish  court  ill  disgust, 
and,  according  to  the  Scottish  phrase,  toot  a  moam 
light  Jlittinff, 

In  the  art  of  imlemnitv  which  Morton  had  ok 
taine<l.  the  nnirder  of  Uarnley  could  not  with 
priety  Ik*  mentioneil  in  an  act  of  grace  by  his 
In  resiK'ct  to  that  crime.  Morton  was  still  liable  to 
accusation,  and  the  iienaltics  of  the  law.     Captaia 

*  irsirronl.  y,  ni».    S|.i>t'is«oii<].  p.  l^OR.  -f  SIMio,  f.  S4S. 
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Stewart  seized  this  opening.    Entering  the  touneil*  a.  a  i^su 
room,  in  the  royal  presence,  before  the  assembled    ^^  ^, 
nobles,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  accused  Morton  ae- 
Morton  of  being  accessary,  and  art  and  part  in  King's  mur« 
the  murder  of  the  King's  father.    Morton  answered  ^*'* 
with  a  smile  of  scorn,  that  his  zeal  in  punishing 
all  suspected  of  that  horrid  crime  might  well  save 
himself  from  any  suspicion  of  being  concerned  it, 
Stewart  asked  how  he  could  reconcile  that  asser* 
tion,  with  his  loading  with  honours  Archibald  Dou-* 
glas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  regicides  ? 
Farther  altercation  had  followed,   but  the  King 
commanded  both  to  be  removed.    Morton  was  con- 
fined first  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  afterwards  in 
Dumbarton,  which  forts  were  kept  by  Alexander 
Erskine  and  Lennox,  his  declared  enemies.   Archi-r 
bald  Douglas  being  warned  of  his  danger,  fled  pre« 
cipitately  into  England. 

Elizabeth,  zealous  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  per-» 
son  who  had  so  well  seconded  her  detestable  policy, 
and  maintained  her  influence  over  Scotland,  order* 
ed  an  army  to  hover  on  the  borders,  and  despatched 
her  wily  and  intriguing  envoy,  Randolph,  to  the 
Scottish  court.  Randolph,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
recapitulated  to  the  King  and  council,  and  to  a  con- 
vention of  the  Estates,  all  the  pretended  benefits 
heaped  upon  the  Scottish  kingdom  by  his  mistress ; 
notwithstanding  which,  she  had  of  late  perceived 
ingratitude,  coldness,  mistrust,  and  alienation,  in 
the  Scottish  council,  which  she  could  only  attribute 
ta  Lennox,  a  retainer  of  the  House  of  Guise,  a  per- 
son bred  up  in  the  errors  of  popery,  and  still  sus- 
pected of  leaning  to  that  proscribed  religion ;  and 
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A.c.  iMi.  she  conjured  the  nobles,  if  they  had  any  seal  for 
'—  T  —^  religion,  any  regard  for  their  own  order,  if  they 
tendered  the  friendship  of  England,  to  discard  to 
dangerous  a  person  from  their  council,  and  from 
the  ear  of  their  young  King.  Elizabeth  also  per- 
suaded the  Prince  of  Orange  to  send  an  agent  to 
Scotland  for  a  similar  purpose  :  but  Jameses  coun- 
cillors, for  once,  despised  the  insidious  interference 
of  the  English  Queen,  and  reprobated  her  attempts 
to  excite  subjects  to  rebel  against  acknowledged 
authority.  Randolph  imitated  the  flight  of  his 
predecessor.* 

James  determined  to  sup{>ort  his  dignity  and  in- 
dependence, and  his  councillors  were  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  Morton.  Captain  Stewart  was  first 
appointecl  guardian  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  soon 
after  obtaineil  the  estate  and  title  of  his  incapaci- 
tated ward.  Morton  wsis  conducted,  by  the  newly- 
created  i)eer,  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh,  and 
might  thereby  anticipate  his  approaching  fate.  The 
Morton  tried,  proofs  led  agaiust  Morton  were :  l^  That  he  had 
held  a  consultation  at  Whittingham  concerning  the 
murder  of  Daniley  ;  ST.  That  his  cousin  and  con- 
fidential friend  Archibald  Douglas,  and  his  serraDt 
Binning,  were  agents  in  the  actual  perpetration  of 
the  deed  ;  3*".  His  suliscription  of  the  bond  to  save 
Bothwell  from  the  punishment  of  the  murder,  and 
recommending  him  as  a  fit  husband  for  the  Queen ; 
4^*.  A  paper  purporting  to  l)e  the  declaration  of 
Bothwell  on  his  dciithlRHl.  He  was  found  guilty, 
by  the  unanimous  verclict  of  his  peers,  of  conceal- 

•  i'rawioril,  p.  :\2i\. 
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*  ing  and  of  being  art  and  part  in  the  conspiracy  A.  c.  idsi. 
against  the  Kin&c's  life.     He  was  sentenced  to  the       ,  "^  ^ 

«  condemned, 

death  of  a  traitor.  The  first  part  of  the  verdict* 
he,  at  his  death,  admitted,  but  pleaded  excuse  that 
he  dared  not  reveal  the  conspiracy.  The  second 
part,  viz.  art  and  part^  he  twice  emphatically  re- 
peated, adding,  God  knows  it  is  not  so.  The  more 
cruel  and  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence  was  re- 
mitted, and  he  was,  the  following  day,  simply  be-  "dbcheided. 
headed.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  doubt- 
less violent,  though  his  crimes  deserved  the  death 
he  suffered.  His  head  was  placed  on  the  public 
jail  of  Edinburgh.  His  body,  after  lying  till  sun- 
set on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  mean  cloak,  was 
carried  by  common  porters  to  the  burying-place  of 
criminals.* 

Arran,  by  a  disgraceful  violation  of  the  laws  of  Aram's  m 
hospitality,  carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with  the  ^ 
Countess  of  March,  in  her  husband's  house,  where 
he  had  been  entertained ;  and  after  the  lady,  by 
an  indelicate  pleading,  had  been  separated  from 
ber  right  reverend  and  right  honourable  husband. 
Bishop  of  Caithness  and  Earl  of  March,  the  para- 
mours were  pompously  united,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  nation.f 

The  preachers  carried  on  their  hostility  against 
their  nominal  bishops,  and  at  length  passed  an  act, 
suspending  them  from  all  clerical  functions  until 
the  General  Assembly  should  otherwise  ordain. 
The  Court  did  not  acquiesce  in  that  decree.  Len- 
nox made  a  lucrative  bargain  with  Montgomery, 

"  CrawfoTil,  p.  334.     Hob.  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  f  S»PO^  P*  ^^^ 
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minister  of  Stirling*  and  got  him  promoted  to  the 
vacant  See  of  Glasgow.  The  thunders  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  were  just  going  to  be  laundied 
against  Montgomery,  when  a  herald,  in  the  Kiiig*s 
name,  arrested  for  a  short  space  the  explosion; 
but  neither  the  authority  of  the  King»  nor  the  lean 
of  the  prelate,  could  avert  the  stonn.  The 
tence  of  excommunication  was  fulminated  and 
bellowed  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  The 
pulpits  also  rang  with  invectives  against  the  pul^ 
lie  administration.  James  issued  a  proclamatioo, 
suspending  the  minister  Dury,  and  commandiiig 
him  to  be  expelled  from  Edinburgh.  Duiy  diai^ 
garded  the  royal  mandate ;  but  the  magistrate! 
put  it  in  execution.  Dury,  at  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, protested  against  the  violence  offered  hia. 
The  rabble  accompanied  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  with  wailiiigs  and  tears,  and  his  brethren  d^ 
nounced  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against  the  au- 
thors of  the  expulsion.* 

The  death  of  Mortem  had  diffused  a  ny  of  cob* 
eolation  on  the  Knglish  Catholics,  groaning  under 
the  unrelenting  severity  of  ]H*nal  statutes.  The 
known  liostilitv  of  that  nobleman  had  hindcfvd 
them  from  making  any  application  to  James,  whom 
thev  naturallv  considen*d  as  the  successor  to  the 
English  throne.  They  now  thought  of  soliciting 
Lennox,  t<»  assure  James  of  their  attachment  to 
the  hoiiM*  of  Stuart,  and  begging  his  protection  in 
favour  of  any  of  their  number  whom  {lersecntion 
might  drive  into  Scotland  as  an  asylum ;  and  to 
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express  a  hope,  that  when  the  English  sceptre  A.  c  im 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  he  would  extend    ^"""nr* 
religious  toleration  to  his  own  and  his  mother's 
friends. 

With  these  views,  Waytes,  an  English  clergy-* 
man,  and  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  were  des* 
patched  to  Holyroodhouse,  where  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the 
Earls  of  Huntly,  Eiphingston^  and  Caithness,  and 
by  the  Barons  Ogilvie,  Grey,  and  Femiherst.  The 
deputies  returned  to  England,  with  flattering  pro- 
mises of  the  royal  favour.  James  was  to  connive 
at  the  quiet  introduction  of  Catholic  missionaries. 
He  was  to  receive  one  at  his  court,  under  the  title 
of  his  tutor  in  the  Italian  language.  He  had  pro- 
mised  to  screen  such  religious  refugees  as  were  re- 
commended to  him  by  his  mother.  He  expressed 
a  filial  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  that  prin- 
oess,  and  a  willingness  to  lend  his  aid  for  her  de- 
liverance from  captivity ;  but  r^retted  that  his  po- 
verty, unless  relieved  bv  Catholic  SovereiimSy  would 
oblige  him  to  submit  to  the  will  of  EAizabelb^ 

Thus  encouraged.  Persons^  an  English  jeniity 
and  the  said  Creighton^  of  the  same  cn^der^  hatsten^ 
ed  to  Paris,  where  they  conferred  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise ;  Castelii,  the  papal  nuncio ;  Tamm,  the 
Spanish  ambassador ;  Beat^m^  arehbL«ibop  of  Glas- 
gow, Mary'^  ambassadcir  at  the  French  er/nrt;  Ma-* 
thieu,  provincial  fd  the  French  Jesuits ;  and  Bn 
Allen,  the  president  of  the  English  seminary  at 
Rheims.  The  result  of  that  eci^«Fultation  was,  that  ndmam  §m 
Mary  and  James^  rmgfat  t/j  be  zmodstUA  m  jcinl  {JJJ|j2i/2| 
King  and  Queen  (A  Scsotlajid ;  thai  an  afgntmeatf  «»* 
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▲•C.  1583.  upon  certain  stipulated  articles,  should  be  signed 
by  both ;  and  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain 
should  be  solicited  to  grant  pecuniary  assistance 
to  the  young  King.  These,  and  whatever  other 
resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  conferenoe.  ol^ 
tained  the  assent  of  the  Scottish  cabinet.  Peraons 
immediately  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Creighton  for 
Rome.  The  former  obtained  from  Philip  at  Val« 
ladolid  a  present  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  for 
James  ;  and  the  latter  received  from  the  Pontiff  a 
promise  of  four  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  young  Monarch's  guard  for  a  twelve- 
month. Mary  readily  agreed  to  the  plan  of 
ciation,  and,  to  conciliate  the  assent  of  her 
assured  him  that  she  meant  to  give  him  a  l^;al  title 
to  what  he  now  held  by  force,  and  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  other  sovereigns  from  an  usurper 
to  a  legitimate  king.  James,  uiion  being  persna- 
ded  that  his  mother  would  leave  him  the  entire 
management  of  the  realm,  yielded  to  the  propoaaL 
Lennox  cordially  ap])rovcd  of  the  measure ;  Arran 
also  did  so  ostensibly,  but  secretly  obstructed  tlie 
coalition  to  the  utmost  of  liis  power. 

Ihit  all  these  hasty  excursions  and  consultations 
were  observed  by  the  vigilance,  and  thwarted  bjf 
the  policy  of  the  English  cabinet.  Elizabeth,  sinee 
tlie  death  of  the  EnrI  of  Morton,  felt  herself  de- 
prived of  her  wonted  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  It  beeaiiie  necessary  to  fonn,  and  to 
supi>ort  a  faction  to  effect  a  removal  of  coundUon 
that  were  leading  the  King  into  measures  so 
pugnant  to  her  wi>lies.  A  C(»mbination  of  jeal< 
and  disapi>oiiited  nobles  readily  seconded  her  views 
by  open  treason  and  relK'Ilion. 
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James,  returning  from  Athole,  where  he  had  a.c.  isat. 
)een  enjoying  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunt-  —  *  —^ 
ng,  was  invited  to  Ruthven  Castle  by  its  Lord,  Ruthycn, 
«rho  had  lately  been  created  Earl  of  Gowrie.  He  August  23. 
iccepted  of  the  invitation,  in  hopes  to  prolong  his 
jport,  but  was  somewhat  disconcerted  on  perceiving 
i  great  multitude  of  strangers,  and  new  arrivals 
rom  diflferent  quarters.  The  Earls  of  Mar  and 
jrlencaim,  the  Lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd,  the  Tutor 
)f  61am  is,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  and 
)thers,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Growrie 
o  seize  the  person  of  the  King,  and  to  assume  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  Next  morning. 
Tames  was  impatient  to  begone,  but  was  rudely 
irrested  by  the  Tutor  of  Glamis.  The  young  King, 
bursting  into  tears,  complained  and  threatened, 
jrlamis  sternly  replied,  **  Better  children  weep  than 
*  bearded  men  ;"  words  never  forgotten  by  James. 
\rran  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
rhe  King  issued  an  order  for  the  departure  of  his 
'avourite,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  with  no  less  reluc- 
:ance  than  the  Duke  obeyed  it.  After  lingering 
br  some  time  about  Edinburgh,  in  hopes  of  the 
King's  regaining  his  liberty,  Lennox  at  length 
sought  an  asylum  in  his  native  country,  where  he 
joon  after  died,  either  of  a  broken  heart,  or  of  poi- 
son administered  to  him  in  his  passage  through 
England.* 

The  news  of  this  new  revolution  was  for  some 
:ime  concealed  from  Mary.     When  it  reached  her  ' 

*  The  Assembly  of  the  Church  declared  the  conspirators  had  done  ac« 
eptable  service  to  God.  A  packed  convention  granted  them  indemnity  for 
vhat  they  had  done;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  177)  &c  ;  Spottli.  p.  322. 
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A.  c  1688.  ears,  tlie  bunt  of  maternal  tenderness  agitated  her 
"^  '  decaying  frame.  She  augured  the  future  fate  of 
her  son  from  her  own  sad  experience ;  and  from 
Mary'i  fetter  her  prisoij^  aiid  the  bed  of  her  sickness,  she  wnHc 
N^^^  0I  a  letter  to  Klizabeth,  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
superior  mind  and  glowing  eloquence  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  She  requested  Elizabeth  to  turn  her 
mind  for  a  moment  to  a  future  tribunal,  and  to  a 
Supreme  Judge,  before  whom  they  were  both  to 
be  arraigned,  and  where  the  wrongs  she  hendf 
had  suffered  would  be  weighed  and  redressed.  She 
well  knew  that  her  own  real  and  only  crime  wag, 
that  she  was  the  nearest  relation  and  the  next  lidr 
to  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  that  grievance  might 
now  be  forgotten,  since  she  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  aspired  only  to  a  better 
kingdom.  She  had,  however,  to  recommend  to  her 
good  sister  the  protection  of  her  son,  and  to  sue 
for  her  own  lii)eration  from  prison,  or,  if  shemuiC 
remain  captive,  that  she  might  be  allowed  the  bene- 
fit of  a  catholic  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death, 
and  two  additional  female  servants  to  attend  her 
during  lier  illness.  But  Elizabetli  was  not  of  a 
mould  to  Im.*  softened  by  such  moving  expostnla- 
tions.* 
1AA3.  Henry  111.  of  France,  though  hitherto  '^"g"*** 

fvi^^rln^,  '"  Mary*s  cause,  from  p(»litical  motives  nowatrote 
with  one  iq  cxtricute  Jauics  from  the  iMiwer  of  a  faction  d^ 
Und,  jftou.  voted  to  the  hnglish  interest.  He  therefore  dcs- 
*'^    '  patched  M.  de  la  Motte  Fenelon  to  Edinburgh*  lo 

aid  the  young  Prince  in  regaining  his  liberty,  and 

•  Cambdoi,  p.  96?. 
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to  advise  him  to  call  in  the  other  noblemen  and  a«c  w 
Mary's  best  friends,  and  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  ^^'■■"Y^ 
association  of  the  mother  and  son  upon  the  Scot* 
tish  throne.  In  passing  through  England,  Eliza* 
beth  appointed  Davidson,  her  envoy,  to  accompany 
Fenelon,  imder  colour  of  co-operating  with  him  in 
the  negotiation,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy  upon  his 
proceedings,  and  to  frustrate  his  success.*  The 
preachers  were  alarmed  at  this  embassy  from 
France,  and  declaimed,  with  their  accustomed  vi« 
rulence,  against  the  court  of  France,  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  the  ambassador.  They  loudly  protested 
against  any  alliance  unth  notorious  persecutors  of 
the  church  of  God^  and  such  as  sought  to  restore 
an  idolatrous  worship^  and  to  replace  an  adulteress 
and  assassin  on  the  throne.f 

James  acted  with  a  dissimulation  and  vigour  jametre. 
above  his  years.     Having  gained  Colonel  William  ^^ 
Stewart,  the  commander  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  J""*  *7. 
who  guarded  his  person,  under  pretence  of  paying 
a  visit  to  his  grand-uncle  the  Earl  of  March,  he 
was  permitted  to  go  from  Falkland  to  St.  Andrews. 
To  avoid  suspicion,  he  lodged  first  in  a  defenceless 
house  in  the  town  ;  but  pretending  a  curiosity  to 
see  the  castle,  as  soon  as  he  entered  it,  with  a  few 
trusty  attendants,  Colonel  Stewart  commanded  the 
gates  to  be  shut,  and  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the 
train.     Next  morning,  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntly,  Crawford,  Montrose,  and  Rothes,  with 
other  friends,  entered  the  town  with  their  retainers. 
Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  treasonable  faction  ap» 

*  Kobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  417*  f  Cyldttwood,  voL  m,  p.  207t 
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The  ooDtpi- 
imtore  refuse 
their  pardon 
clogged  with 
A  condition. 


EUiabeth 
writes  10 
James. 


peared  in  anns,  but  found  themselves  too  weak  to 
recover  possession  of  the  King's  person*  which  they 
had  detained  for  upwards  of  ten  months. 

The  King»  in  the  first  transports  of  his  joy  for 
his  deliverance,  promised  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion 
for  the  late  violence  offered  to  him,  and  for  all  past 
irregularities  committed  during  his  minority ;  but 
Arran  regained  his  ascendancy  over  him,  and  re- 
sumed the  full  exercise  of  his  power.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued,  that  all  those  concerned  in  the 
Said  ofRuthten  should,  in  humble  sort,  acknow- 
ledge their  crime  ;  and  the  King  promised  them  a 
full  pardon,  provided  their  future  conduct  did  not 
oblige  him  to  remember  their  past  misdemeanouri. 
He  admonished  his  subjects  in  general  to  Sfnjtatf 
his  clemency,  and  that  their  private  happiness  and 
the  public  tranquillity  would  be  most  effectually 
proniote<l  by  their  renunciation  of  malice,  factions, 
and  animosities.* 

But  the  conspirators,  trusting  to  the  interfier- 
ence  of  Elizabeth,  rejected  a  promise  clogged  with 
such  a  condition,  and  aflected  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  James,  while  he  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  minister  who  was  destitute  of  probity.  Many 
of  the  leaders  retired  from  Court,  and  apprehend- 
ing a  gathering  storm,  l)egan  to  take  measures  for 
their  safety. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  along  protected  the  con- 
spirators, wrote  to  James  a  harsh  and  hau^ty 
letter,  reproacliing  him  with  breach  of  faith  bj 
re-admitting  Arran  to  his  confidence;  and  with  im* 


«  Spottiswood,  p.  32li. 
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prudence,  by  treating  so  rigorously  his  most  de-  a.  c.  ih 
serving  subjects.  "^""r^ 

James  replied,  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  pro-  Hu  •mw 
mises  extorted  by  violence  were  not  binding,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  choose  the  ministers  whom 
he  pleased  to  employ  in  his  service ;  that  he  had 
always  meant  to  treat  the  conspirators  with  lenity, 
but  that  such  an  insult  on  his  person,  as  had  been 
committed  at  Ruthven,  ought  not  to  pass  altoge- 
ther uncensured  ;  and  he  requested  her  Majesty 
not  to  countenance  his  subjects  in  their  rebellion.* 

Elizabeth's  letter  was  soon  followed  by  Walsing-  Wainngiii 
ham,  her  secretary,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ad-  se^jSSw 
vanced  age  and  declining  health,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Scottish  court.  He  was  admitted  to 
several  private  conferences  with  James.  He  re- 
newed  the  topics  of  Elizabeth's  letter,  and  James 
repeated  his  answers.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Queen  had  employed  this  sagacious  minister  to 
sound  the  capacity  and  dispositions  of  the  young 
King.  James,  being  awakened  to  a  quick  sense  of 
his  rank  and  his  rights,  displayed  such  information 
and  abilities  as  prepossessed  Walsingham  in  his 
favour.  The  hoary  statesman  lectured  James  on 
the  art  of  government,  and  exhorted  him  to  banish 
the  enemies  of  religion  from  his  councils  and  from 
his  society  :  but  the  chief  business  of  this  ambas^^ 
sador  seems  to  have  been,  to  study  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  two  parties,  to  sow  dissension 
and  discord  among  the  members  of  the  one  party, 
and  to  unite  those  of  the  other ;  and  to  secure 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  421.     MelviL  p.  279. 
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A.  c.  tftsa.  their  favour  for  England,  by  present  distribation 
"^  ^  of  money,  and  by  promises  of  future  pensions. 
Walsingham  and  Arran  treated  each  other  with 
scorn  ;  and  Arran  contrived  that  the  ambassador, 
at  his  departure,  instead  of  a  diamond  valued  st 
seven  hundred  crowns,  intended  for  him  by  the 
King,  should  be  presented  with  a  ring  embossed 
only  with  a  stone  of  crystal.* 

This  posture  of  affairs  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
captive  Queen,  and  of  her  friends  in  France.  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  Castelli,  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Mathieu,  and  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  an  agent 
of  Mary,  and  pn)curator  of  her  dowry  in  France, 
held  another  meeting  at  Paris,  in  order  to  devise 
Plan  for  a  plan  for  Mary's  liberation.  It  was  proposed  thst 
MMyiiibe.   ^1^^  Duke  should  land  with  an  army  in  the  south 

of  England ;  that  James,  with  a  Scottish  forte, 
should  enter  the  northern  counties,  and  that  the 
English  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  shoold  be 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  injured  Queen.  The 
project  was  communicated  to  Mary  through  the 
French  ambassador,  and  to  James  through  Holt,  sa 
English  Jesuit  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Edinbui^ 
The  King  assented,  1>ut  his  mother,  aware  that  her 
keeiKTs  had  orders  to  ]nit  her  to  death,  if  any  at- 
tempt wvTv  made  to  carry  her  away  by  force,  sought 
rather  to  o1>tain  her  liln^rtv  l)v  concession  and  o^ 
gotiati(»ii.  She  acquainted  ElizalK*th  with  her  in- 
tention of  transferring  all  her  rights  to  her  son :  she 
ri'iK^ati^d  her  former  oflVrs,  and  pru|K)sed  a  league 
of  fRTpetual  amity  lH*t\Vi^*n  tiie  two  kingdoms*  to 

«  i'linbilen.  p.  4U2.      Mrlvil.  p.  ^W, 
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be  concluded  in  Scotland  through  the  mediation  of  a.  a  isex 
Cafitlenau,  the  French  ambassador.  Elizabeth  ap-  '—  t."^' 
peared  to  acquiesce ;  her  ministers  submitted  to  the 
pleasure  of  their  sovereign.  Henry  authorised  his 
ambassador  to  undertake  the  commission,  furnish- 
ing him  with  the  instructions  Mary  had  solicited : 
yet  he  privately  admonished  him  to  obstruct  any  frustrated. 
treaty  which,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  Scotland,  might  enable  her 
to  support  the  Protestants  in  France.*  Castlenau, 
in  compliance  with  his  master's  crooked  policy,  re- 
laxed his  exertions  :  the  rebellious  faction  in  Scot- 
land remonstrated  to  Elizabeth  :  reports  were  cir- 
culated of  the  projected  invasion.  The  English 
Queen  changed  her  resolution,  and  Mary's  gleam 
of  hopC)  as  usual,  sank  in  darkness  and  dissappoint- 
ment. 

Elizabeth  was  disquieted  by  the  obscurity  of  the  Eii»bcth*t 
Duke  of  Guise's  designs,   and  still  more  justly  arS^ftom 
dreaded  the  disaffection  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  Jjonf****^' 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  cruel  penal  statutes^ 
which  were  enforced  with  unexampled  severity. 
The  scaffolds  streamed  with  the  blood  of  priests  ex- 
ecuted as  traitors  :  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
recusants,  and  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families 
were  harassed  and  screwed  with  oppressive  fines 
and  forfeitures. 

In  the  event  of  an  invasion,  could  she  expect  that 
such  sufferers  would  not  imitate  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  the  Belgians,  the  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land ?  The  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Walsinghanl 

*  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p«  545. 
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A.  c.  1683.  seemed  her  only  protection  :  that  statesman,  nur* 
'^'  -'  ^'  tured  in  intrigue,  strove  to  unravel  the  intrigues 
of  others,  by  dispersing  his  agents  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  bosom  of  private  families,  in  the 
councils  of  princes,  and  even  in  the  English  Ca^ 
tholic  seminaries,  under  the  disguise  of  students. 
It  became  difficult  for  the  most  loyal  or  the  most 
cautious  to  elude  the  snares  laid  for  their  destruc- 
tion.* 
1M4.  A  letter  Avritten  by  Morgan,  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  secretary.  Francis  and  George,  sons  of  Sir 
John  Throgniorton  (who  had  incurred  the  hostility 
of  Leicester),  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Some  of  their  friends  fled  for  fear  of  Lei- 
cester ;  others  were  examined  before  the  Coonril, 
and  silenced  their  adversaries.  The  two  brothen 
perseveringly  asserted  their  innocence.  StaflTord, 
the  English  ambassador  in  France,  could  diacoTer 
Lcttm  in.  no  trace  of  the  invasion  ;  but  an  intercepted  letter 
*"**  from  the  Scottish  Court  to  the  royal  captive,  •• 

roused  the  np])rehensions  of  Elizabeth.  That  letter 
contained  information  that  James  approved  of  the 
plan  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  ex]x)sc  his  own  i>erson  in  the  attempt ;  that  be 
had  received  twentv  thousand  crowns  to  raise  an 
army,  and  was  desirous  of  knowing  on  what  Eng- 
lish nohienien  he  might  rely  for  assistance.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  letter,  that  Francis  Thng- 
morton  was  brought  to  trial.  Having  thrice  suf- 
fertnl  the  rack,  without  making  any  disclosure,  be 
trembled  on  lx*iiig  leil  a  fourth  time  to  that  horrid 

*  (*jnifNlcn,  p.  411,  m\md  UngtriL 
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engine,  and,  in  all  likelihood  to  avoid  the  torture,  a.  a  ibsi. 
he  confessed  that  two  catalogues,  which  were  said  *^  v  ^^ 
to  have  been  found  in  a  trunk  of  his,  had  been  writ- 
ten by  him ;  that  one  contained  the  names  of  the 
chief  ports  ;  the  other,  the  names  of  the  principal 
Catholics  in  England :  that  these  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
to  further  tlie  enterprise  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
Upon  this  confession,  Burleigh  accused  the  ambas- 
sador of  practising  against  the  State.  Mendoza 
repelled  the  charge,  and  retorted  upon  Burleigh 
his  having  intercepted  the  treasure,  and  aided  the 
rebels  of  his  Sovereign.  The  angry  ministers  se- 
parated, and  Mendoza  retired  to  Paris,  where  he 
indulged  his  resentment,  by  lending  his  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  Elizabeth.  Throgmorton,  upon  being 
indicted  on  an  ancient  statute  of  treason,  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  exclaimed  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  that  the  whole  of  his  confession  was  false, 
and  had  only  been  emitted  to  escape  the  torment 
of  the  rack.  After  his  condemnation,  he  once  more  xhrogmpr. 
confessed  ;  but  on  the  scaffold,  he  revoked  his  con-  *?°  «J«"<«d» 

'  ^  ,  June  10. 

fessioii,  calling  God  to  witness,  that  as  it  had  been 
at  first  extorted  by  the  fear  of  torture,  so  in  the 
second  instance  it  had  proceeded  from  the  hopes  of 
pardon.* 

The  English  cabinet,  which,  from  very  excep- 
tionable proofs,  had  inflicted  the  punishment  of 
treason  for  a  doubtful  conspiracy  in  England,  che- 
rished, fomented,  and  supported  with  all  its  might 
and  ingenuity,  a  real  conspiracy  in  Scotland.     In- 


*  liingarU,  vol.  viii.  p.  204-2 10. 
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A.c.  1504.  stigatctl  by  Walsingham*s  intrigues,  encouraged  by 
'~  ^  ~'  Elizabeth's  protection,  and  supported  by  her  gold, 
the  conspirators  refused  to  accept  of  pardon  upon 
the  terms  which  had  been  oflfered  them.*  They 
were  required  l)y  proclamation  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners.  The  Earl  of  Angus  complied : 
Gowrie  submitted  to  the  King,  and  accepted  of  the 

Seditioui        pardon  :  the  rest  tied  into  Enfifland.    The  toueucs 

railing  of  the  rr*%  » 

prcadien.  01  the  i)reachers  were  let  loose.  Tliese,  while  the 
conspirators  were  in  power,  extended  their  privi- 
leges, and  launched  their  anathemas  against  the 
episcopal  order ;  but  now  4hat  the  King  had  reco- 
vered his  liberty,  and  Arran  his  wonted  power, 
they  dreaded  the  destmction  of  the  Genevan  dis- 
cipline, and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Protestant  cause. 
Dury,  who  had  been  restored  to  office,  openly  ap> 
plauded  the  Raid  of  RulhvcH  in  the  pulpit.  The 
King,  resolute  on  repressing  such  insolence,  com- 
manded Dury  to  resign  his  charge  in  the  city. 
Andrew  Melvil,  being  summoned  before  the  cooo- 
cil  for  seditious  doctrine  advanced  publicly  at  Sc. 
Andrews,  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
civil  court  for  what  was  announced  from  the  pal- 
pit  ;  but,  t(»  avoid  the  King's  rage,  he  retired  to 
England. f  Yet  the  clamours  of  the  pulpit  fltiB 
rang,  and  the  voice  of  the  conspirators  from  their 
hiding-place  instigated  their  adherents  to  arm  in 
their  defence,  (iowrie  repented  i»f  his  SubmiasiOQ. 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  Scotland,  and  to  sojoiini 
in  France.  }>eing  informed  that  Angus,  Mar*  and 
the  Tutiir  (ir(rlamis,  had  formetl  a  project  of  sor- 
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prising  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  Gowrie  lingered  at  A.C.  16S4. 
Dundee,  intending  to  join  his  confederates.    Colo-     ^  ^  ^^ 
nel  William  Stewart,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
took  him  prisoner.     The  rest  of  the  faction,  being 
disappointed  of  a  timely  supply  of  money  from 
£lizabeth,  and  their  friends  repairing  but  slowly 
to  the  standard  they  had  erected  at  Stirling,  fled 
precipitately  at  the  approach  of  the  royal  army, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  to  England.     Gowrie  underwent  a  Gowne  be. 
trial,  such  as  the  times  afforded,     A  jury  of  his  April  is. 
peers  found  him  guilty  of  treason,  and  he  was 
publicly  decapitated  at  Stirling.     Elizabeth  with- 
drew the  force  by  which  she  had  intended  to  aid 
her  friends.     Walsingham  secretly  supported  the     M^y  23. 
refugees,  Elizabeth  interceding  for  them ;  but  a 
Parliament,  at  the  devotion  of  the  King  and  his  Conspinton 
minister,  pronounced  them  rebels.     Their  estates  ^^^^ 
and  property  escheated  to  the  crown,  but  the  greater 
part  flowed  to  Arran  and  his  friends. 

The  new-modelled  church  polity  and  discipline.  New  chuicfa 
reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fabric,  by  the  ^^f  ^^ 
hot  head  and  boisterous  lungs  of  Knox,  was  wo- 
fully  overturned  by  a  Protestant  King.  No  as- 
semblies, civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  to  be  held 
without  the  King's  permission  ;  and  the  boasted 
privilege  of  uttering  from  the  pulpit  invectives  and 
scandalous  reports  against  the  King,  his  ances- 
tors, or  his  ministers,  was  enrolled  among  capital 
crimes  *  All  ministers,  readers,  and  professors  in 
colleges,  were  commanded  to  subscribe,  within  forty 

*  Statutes  James  VI.  Parliament  1584. 
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A.  c.  1384.  days,  an  approbation  of  the  laws  regarding  tbe 
church  enacted  in  the  late  Parliament.  Many  com- 
plied :  the  stii)ends  of  the  outstanders  were  with- 
held. The  favourite  theme  of  seditious  brawling! 
being  forbiden,  the  preachers  sank  in  estimatioD 
with  the  people.  Their  sermons  lost  their  zest, 
and  became  pithless  and  contemptible.  Many  of 
the  preachers,  hitherto  kept  in  poverty  by  the 
nobles,  and  now  shorn  of  power  by  the  King,  for- 
sook their  charges,  and  fled  to  England.* 

Fortune  again  treacherously  smiled  on  Marys 
cause.  Elizabeth*s  faction  in  Scotland  was  nearly 
annihilated ;  and  that  Princess,  dreading  that  the 
young  King  had  become  favoiurable  to  his  mothcTt 
began  once  more  to  wish  for  an  agreement,  on  the 
terms  that  the  Scottish  Queen  had  oflered.  Wal- 
singham  assented :  James  appointed  Lord  Gray. 
the  Master  of  Mar,  one  of  his  favourites,  to  repair 
to  the  English  c<mrt,  to  meet  Naue.  Mary's  French 
secretary*  and  her  agent  in  this  Imsiness.  By  the 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador,  it  was  hoped 
a  treaty  might  ))e  concluded  :  but  on  a  sudden,  for- 
tune again  frowned,  an4l  marred  Mary's  prospects. 
Creighton,  the  Scottish  Jesuit,  and  Abdy,  a  Scot- 
tish priest,  sailing  from  Flanders  towards  Scotland, 
were  captured  by  a  Dutch  cruizer  or  privateer: 
and,  though  Scotland  was  in  no  hostilityVith  the 
neiglibcmring  powers,  they  were  delivered  to  the 
English  as  prisoners.  When  assailed  by  the  croi- 
zer«  Creighton  had  torn  some  papers,  and  throwa 
them  overboard  ;  but  these  happening  to  be  dri» 


l*roposv«l 
Bgrctinent 
with  .Mary 
fniM  rated. 


*  CAldcrwMHl.  vii\  ill.  |t.  A27  ;  a|  uc!  Robeittoo,  voL  ni  p^  C 
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ven  back  by  a  refluent  wave,  were  collected  and  A.c.  15H4. 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council.  Creigh-  '^  ^  ^^ . 
ton  and  Abdy  were  conducted  to  the  Tower.  Be- 
ing threatened  with  the  rack,  Creighton  disclosed 
all  the  particulars  of  the  projected  invasion,  which 
had  long  alarmed  Elizabeth,  and  which  hitherto 
she  had  not  been  able  to  unravel.* 

Mary's  enemies  laid  hold  of  the  occasion  to  shew  Anociation 
their  zeal  for  the  English  Queen,  and  formed  an  ^j?bcr^i7' 
association,  the  subscribers  of  which  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath,  to  pursue  unto  death,  not 
only  those  who  should  attempt  the  life  of  the  Queen, 
but  also  any  person  in  whose  favour  such  attempt 
should  be  made.  The  latter  clause  was  considered 
by  Mary,  not  only  as  designed  to  exclude  her  from 
the  right  of  succession,  but  as  an  anticipated  death- 
warrant.  To  shew,  however,  how  little  she  de- 
served so  malicious  an  inuendo,  she  offered  to  sub- 
scribe the  bond,  in  as  far  as  regarded  her  own  act 
or  assent.  Her  subscription  was  not  wanted ;  but 
copies  of  the  bond  were  extensively  circulated,  and 
subscribed  by  all  who  had  any  thing  to  hope  or  to 
fear  from  Elizabeth.f 

Elizabeth  could  not  be  contented  without  possess- 
ing a  considerable  sway  over  Scotland.  Amongst 
many  schemes  which  she  revolved  in  her  mind  to 
regain  her  influence  over  the  Scottish  councils,  she, 
for  the  present,  adopted  an  attempt  to  gain  Arran, 
the  King's  favourite  minister;  and  for  that  purpose 
she  despatched  to  Scotland  her  secretary,  David- 
son.    Arran,  conscious  that  he  held  his  present 

•  Sadler,  vol  ii.  p.  401.        f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  430.     Cambden,  p.  418. 
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A.C  1684.  power  by  a  precarious  tenure,  namely,  the  finvour 
'^  ^  ^'    of  a  young  prince ;  and  being  ambitious  of  obtain- 
h^\^^.  ^^S  *h^  strong  support  of  Elizabeth's  protection, 
he  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  overture  made  by 
her  agent.     In  an  interview  with  Lord  Hunsdoo, 
governor  of  lierwick,  he  promised  an   inviolable 
attachment  to  the  English  interest,  and  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  i>ower  to  persuade  his  master  to  main- 
tain peace  lietwocn  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  make 
no  engagement  of  importance  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  English  Queen.* 
James*!  poU-       James,  whether  from  nature,  education,  or  dr* 

OCaI  DQADQCU*  111  1  •  1_  ^ 

cumstances,  had  iK^come  an  adept  in  tne  art  01 
dissimulation,  the  basest  characteristic  of  a  prince. 
He  had  carried  on  a  oirrespondence  with  the  raywl 
captive,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  the  King 
of  SjKiin,  and  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  profieaniig 
respect  for  their  religion,  deference  for  their  per- 
sons, chivalry  for  the  lilkTation  of  his  mother,  ami 
desire  of  IxMug  associated  with  her  on  the  throne. 
By  these  professions,  he  obtained,  for  some  time, 
what  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  considerable  pecuniary 
assistance  ;  hut  wlien  his  shicerity  became  donbl- 
ful,  the  bounties  dried  up,  and  James  was  reacdvcd 
to  try  whether  his  attention  and  assiduity  might 
not  1k'  emph>yed  to  lietter  account  with  his  conritt 
of  Enghuid.  Gray,  his  new  ambassador  to  that 
court,  was  instructed  to  use  all  his  address  to  with- 
draw Eli/atH'thV  prottrtion  from  the  exiled  nobka» 
and  in  procure  from  her  treasury  some 
for  his  master,     (rray  professed  the  catholic 

•  (*al>lerwoc<l,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.     Mdvil,  f.  SI*. 
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and  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  captive  Queen.  He  a.  c.  16I 
had  been  sent  to  Paris,  with  a  recommendation  to  ^*~^'" 
her  friends,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  of  Persons  the  Jesuit, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  from  whom 
he  had  learned  the  schemes  and  plans  for  the  li- 
beration of  Mary.  On  account  of  his  supposed 
principles,  he  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the 
English  cabinet,  but  his  insinuating  address  and 
general  conduct  soon  dispelled  the  prejudices  en- 
tertained against  him.  He  attended  the  establish- 
ed worship  ;  he  kept  at  a  distance  from,  and  even 
quarrelled  with,  Naue.  Elizabeth  soon  discovered 
Gray  to  be  a  fit  person  for  carrying  on  her  designs, 
and  endeavoured,  by  flattery  and  presents,  to  secure 
him  to  her  interest.  His  vanity  and  ambition  led 
him  to  comply  with  her  views.  He  betrayed  the 
secrets  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  presumed 
fidelity.  Having  gained  the  royal  favour,  he  sug- 
gested such  plans  as  he  thought  might  please  the 
royal  ear,  and  solicited  for  his  master  an  annual 
pension,  with  a  declaration  that  James  was  the 
second  person  in  the  kiugdom.  Elizabeth  knew 
well  what  to  grant,  and  what  to  refuse ;  but  Gray 
obtained  a  present  supply  of  money,  with  a  pro-  Deoembei 
mise  of  more,  in  proportion  to  James's  future  ser- 
vices.* 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  English  Parliament,       i^bb* 
in  perfect  concordance  with  the  bond  of  association*  ^^SSrawS 
It  proposed  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  or  of  any  at- 
tempt to  hurt  the  royal  person,  the  individual  by 

*  Sec  Miodin,  &c.  sfnicl  Lingud,  toL  fitt.  p«  2t0l 
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A.  c.  1686.  whom,  or  for  whom,  the  attempt  might  be  made, 
^  ^  should  forfeit  all  right  to  the  succession,  and  should 
be  pursued  to  death  by  all  the  Queen*8  subjects. 
But  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  hatred  of  Ma- 
ry, felt  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  and  Mary  and 
her  issue  were  only  rendered  incapable  of  succeed- 
ing  in  case  of  the  Queen's  suiTering  a  violent  death- 
The  words  of  the  bond  of  association  were  alio  li- 
mited to  the  same  sense. 

Gray's  credit  at  the  English  court  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  the  banished  nobles ;  and  the  orer- 

Arran*t  mu-  bearing  pride,  rapaciousness,  and  cruelty  of  Arran. 
was  oppressive  to  many,  and  hateful  to  almost  all 
the  people  of  Scotland.  Persons  even  of  rank  weie 
imprisoned  for  not  gratifying  his  avarice  or  caprice ; 
nay,  even  condenmed  as  traitors,  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretences. 

Penal  tu.  Meantime,  though  the  English  Catholics  were 

CftthoUcfl.  already  cruelly  persecuted,  and  the  scaffolds  stained 
with  their  bhKNl,  their  condition  was  rendered  still 
more  deplorable  by  a  statute,  which  enacted,  that 
if  any  clergyman  born  in  the  Queen*s  dontinions, 
and  ordained  by  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
were  found  within  the  realm  after  the  expiratkm 
of  forty  days,  he  should  l>e  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  that  all  pers4)ns  aiding  or  receiving 
him  shouhl  t>e  liable  to  the  [K'nalties  of  felony. 

Paro'toppo.       I3r.  Parry,  a  Welsliman,  a  civilian,  and  a  mem- 

liiioii. 

her  of  the  House  of  Couinions,  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  remonstrated  against  it,  as  a  measure 
savouring  of  treasons,  full  of  blood,  danger,  and 
drspnir  to  English  subjects ;  pregnant  with  fines 
and  forfeitures,  which  would  go,  not  to  enridi  the 
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Queen,  but  private  individuals.  Parry  was  by  the  a.  c.  m 
House  given  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant.  He  ^■■nr* 
next  day  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  command  of 
the  Queen,  who  stated  that  he  had  explained  his 
motives  partly  to  her  satisfaction  :  yet,  within  six 
weeks,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason. 

Parry  was  a  Protestant,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ftny't  u 
the  continent  by  Burleigh,  as  a  spy,  to  collect  and  **^* 
transmit  secret  intelligence  to  that  minister.  He 
returned  to  England,  married  a  rich  widow,  spent 
her  fortune,  attempted  to  murder  his  principal 
creditor,  was  saved  from  death  by  means  of  his 
patron,  resumed  his  former  employment  on  the 
continent,  complained  of  the  small  allowances  of 
his  employer,  who  retorted  the  trivialness  of  his 
discoveries.  Parry  hoped,  by  changing  sides,  he 
might  better  his  condition.  He  pretended  a  con- 
version to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  applied  to  Creighton 
at  Lyons,  and  was  reconciled.  He  signified  an  ar- 
dent wish  to  free  the  English  Catholics  from  their 
severe  persecution ;  would  not  hesitate,  for  that 
purpose,  to  kill  the  Queen  with  his  own  hand,  if 
he  could  persuade  himself  that  it  was  lawful  be- 
fore God.  Creighton  assured  him  that  it  was  not. 
Parry,  at  Venice,  applied  to  Palma,  another  Jesuit, 
to  whom  he  again  proposed  his  case  of  conscience, 
and  received  the  same  answer.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  proposed  the  assassination  to  Morgan,*  by 
whom  he  pretended  it  was  approved  of.    He  wrote 


*  Mary  Stuart  declared,  that  she  did  not  believe  Parry*!  accosatioD  of  Mor- 
gan.    She  thought  him  incapable  of  such  a  crime ;  Jebb,  toL  iL  p.  676. 
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A.  c.  1586.  to  Cardinal  Coiiio,  the  Roman  Secretary  of 
'—  T  — ^  and  received  a  promise  that  an  answer  should  be 
forwanled  to  him  in  England.  He  then  returned 
to  England,  made  to  Elizabeth,  Burleigh,  and  Wal- 
singham,  a  pompous  but  confused  narrative  of  his 
services  ;  maintained  that  he  had  been  solicited  hj 
the  Po[)e  to  murder  the  Queen.  Cardinal  Como*9 
answer  arrived,  and  was  shewn  to  the  English  ca- 
binet ;  but  neither  in  Parry's  letter,  nor  in  the 
Cardinal's  answer,  is  the  least  mention  made  of  the 
Queen's  murder.  Pcirry's  letter  is  presented  by 
Bartoli,  page  288,  and  merely  says,  that  he  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  and  hoped  to  atone  for 
his  past  misdeeds  by  his  subsequent  services  to  the 
Catholic  church.  The  answer  of  the  Cardinal  may 
be  seen  in  Sadler,  (ii.  500.)  It  was  only  a  civil 
reply  to  a  general  oiler  of  service,  without  the  re- 
motest allusion  to  the  assassination  in  question.* 
A  proof  of  this  is,  that  when  Parry  demanded  a 
pension  from  the  Queen,  he  wsis  told  he  had  dome 
His  intrigue  HotJihiff  to  ileserce  it.  Amongst  the  foreign  apiet 
'^'*  in  the  English  pay  was  Edmond  Nevil,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Earl  of  Wt'stmoreland.  His  post  was 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Persons,  an  enterprising 
Jesuit.  Parry  rontracted  a  close  intimacy  with 
Xevil,  his  brother  in  trade ;  they  couinii 


•f  The  »t(iry  (if  tltu  ro|H;**  exliortaiion  of  the  niurdcr,  and  ha 
Abvilution,  i«  a  ilownrifsht  fals^hotM.     The  indulgcncv  mcotioBcd  in 
nal  I'iMiio'*!  letter  «at  merely  tueh  M  i«  ({cnenlljr  giwB  lo  CMivwi 
tlieir  ri-ciiiiciliAtiiin.  that  i«,  a  rcii.i»ftion  of  eanonical  ecntum  incomd  kj 
iner  nfri-ncift.     Alini«t  all  I'nite^tant  writen  Diirtake  the  naturB  «f  i 
gencin  ;  See  A|}|:riuli\,  Vol.  II.  oi  thii  Iliitorj.     Our 
liove  been  eicrrKKUiOy  inuintiirmetl  about  J*arTy*»  cOMpi 
tlirntic  artil  full  account  of  it  in  Dr.  Linganl*t  History,  ToL  viii.  fb 
with  the  most  "atbfactory  «ouehcn. 
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their  projects  to  each  other,  and  swore  mutual  se-  A.  c.  I5i 
crecy  and  fidelity.     It  was  diamond  cut  diamond ;    ^■■nr" 
a  trial  of  skill  between  two  experienced  impostors, 
which  should  be  able  to  entangle  the  other  in  the 
toils.    Nevil  took  the  start,  and  succeeded ;  he  de- 
nounced Parry.     They  were  confronted  ;  and  the 
Welsh  doctor,  after  a  faint  denial,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  solicited  Nevil  to  assassinate  the  Queen. 
In  the  Tower,  he  made  a  long  confession ;  and,  in 
hopes  of  pardon,  pleaded  guilty.    When  sentence 
was  about  to  be  pronounced,  he  exclaimed  that  he 
was  innocent,  that  his  confession  was  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods,  extorted  from  him  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises.    On  the  scaffold,  he  renewed  the  protesta-  Hisezecv 
tions  of  his  innocence,  and  declared  that  Cardinal  broa^Si 
Como's  letter  had  given  no  approbation  of  the  mur- 
der.    Parry's  design  of  the  murder  is  doubtful ; 
but  he  richly  merited  his  punishment  by  his  other 
crimes. 

The  ill-founded  pretence,  that  the  Pontiff  had  ap-  severity 
proved  of  the  proposal  of  assassinating  the  Queen^  S&Sua. 
sharpened  the  severe  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics.  These  drew  up  a  long  and 
eloquent  petition  to  the  Queen,  protesting  their 
loyalty,  disclaiming  the  base  principles  of  which 
they  were  accused,  and  praying  for  lenity  and  abate- 
ment of  persecution  for  quietly  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience.  The  effects  of  this  hum- 
ble and  reasonable  petition  were  the  imprisonment 
for  life  of  the  gentleman  who  had  ventured  to  pre- 
sent it  ;*  the  cruel  imprisonment  and  falsely  impu- 
ted crimes  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundelj  an4 

*  Strype,  voL  iii.  p«  298. 
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A.  a  1686.   eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  the 
'■^  ^  ^'    tragic  death  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land.* 
Sigour  m-  Mary  passed  the  winter  in  the  most  painful  dis- 

^^J^^  quietude.  She  revolved  in  her  mind  the  bond  of 
association,  and  the  ratification  of  that  bond  by  act 
of  Parliament.  She  was  removed  from  Sheffield  to 
the  ruinous  castle  of  Tuthbiury,  where  she  saw  a 
young  man,  supposed  to  be  a  priest,  after  much 
shameful  treatment,  hanged  before  the  window  of 
her  chamber,  and  she  viewed  that  execution  aa  the 
prelude  of  her  own.  The  care  of  her  person  was 
transferred  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  treated  her  with  that  respect  that  became  her 
dignity  and  his  own  honour,  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
a  creature  of  Leicester,  who  behaved  to  her  with 
rudeness  and  petulance.  All  these  incidents  aerrcd 
to  agitate  her  mind  with  cruel  emotion ;  but  all 
these  insults  of  her  enemies  did  not  so  much  dis- 
turb and  embitter  her  feelings,  as  did  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  son. 

James  had  hitherto  treated  his  mother  with  a 
dea'ut  resiKM:t,  and  had  entered  into  negotiations 
with  her,  not  very  pleasant  to  Elizabeth  ;  but  Mary 

*  .Mindiii,  p  4(Ki. 

Henry  Pcrrj,  Karl  of  NorthuinbcrUnd,  having  ahcwi  an 
the  ancirnt  faith,  vai  lurrounded  with  ipiet,  upon  a  nnpiridB  of  Ui 
aHeoicd  to  the  cunipiracy  for  whirh  Thro|piiorUHi  niAfed ;  bt  w  MM  t» 
the  Tower,  where  he  rcniaincil  a  }ear  without  trial.  Oi  iht  ttih  of  J«H 
1586,  hit  kn-per  wan  removrd,  ami  one  Batliflf,  a  wnraDC  of  Sir 
Hation,  was  »ub»tiiuted  in  hi«  place ;  the  lauM  night  iht  Enri  wm 
dead,  having  been  ftliot  through  the  heart  with  threw  ilufk  A  omwmwiH  'm» 
qunt  falielj  rcturnnl  a  verdict  of /r/o  dr  re.  Hit  cncmict  pRl«4ii  dM  W 
had  comniiiicd  nuicide,  tn  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a  public  otcittiiB  S  |*>  ' 
appears  far  more  probable,  that  being  unable  to  prove  tht  dMiai  «f 
againtt  him.  ihry  had  hired  Itailtff*  to  aiHftMnair  him  ;  MiiiiB»  p^  81 1. 
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having  learned  the  treachery  of  Gray,  complained   a.  c.  w 
to  her  son  of  the  disingenuous  conduct  of  his  fa-    ^^^^^ 
vourite.   James,  who  was  pleased  with  the  success  bchiriour 
of  Gray's  embassy,  and  being  instigated  by  that  ^^  *^' 
minion,  returned  a  cold,  harsh,  and  undutiful  an- 
swer to  his  mother,  intimating  that  she  had  no 
concern  with  his  affairs  or  authority  in  Scotland. 
This  discourteous  and  unnatural  abandonment  from 
a  son,  on  whom  she  had  doated  with  the  fondest 
maternal  affection,  plunged  Mary  into  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  disclosed  to  her  fully  her  hopeless  si- 
tuation.    Overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  disap- 
pointment, she  threatened,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
disobedience,  to  disown  a  son  who  had  so  ill  re- 
quited her  tenderness  and  love,  and  to  transfer 
every  right  that  he  could  claim  through  her,  to  a 
a  prince  who  would  be  willing,  and  might  be  able 
to  assert  them.* 

As  in  England  the  great  objection  to  the  regal 
succession  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  her  religion ; 
so  in  France,  at  this  time,  great  opposition  was 
made  against  Henry  de  Bourbon's  being  declared 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  because  he  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  a  league  was  formed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  to  declare 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  Henry's  uncle,  the  first 
Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  Amongst  others,  the  King  of  Spain  joined  j^^^^  j 
this  combination.! 

Elizabeth,  perceiving  the  politics  of  Europe  eon*  RtiaMMb 
siderably  changed,  resolved  also  to  ad^ipt  new  plans^  ^^' 
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A.  c  I58&  She  undertook  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  in  qui- 
'^^  ~^  lity  of  an  ally ;  she  furnished  the  Huguenots  in 
France  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  she  en- 
deavoured  to  establish  a  confederacy  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  to  supjYort  the  reformed  faith  against 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  powers.  It  became  es- 
pecially  important  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Scot* 
land ;  to  form  the  closest  alliance  with  the  nobles. 
who  were  enemies  to  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  by 
their  means  to  extend  Elizabeth's  influence  over 
the  councils  of  that  nation.* 
Wottoo  at  Arran  had  offered  his  services  for  that  effect;  but 

^,^  as  his  sincerity  was  doubted.  Sir  Edward  WoCton 

May  20.  ^q,^  despatched  as  ambassador  to  watch  the  mo* 
tions  of  Arran,  and,  if  possible,  to  undermine  his 
influence  with  the  young  king.  Wotton*s  intrigues 
were  greatly  aided,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  an  annual  pensicm  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
from  ElizalK'th  to  James  as  a  pledge  of  her  motherly 
affection  towards  him.  Wotton's  purpose  was,  in 
the  next  place,  greatly  facilitated  by  an  accidental 
affray  on  the  l)or(lei*s,  which  the  English  coundl 
pretended  wsis  the  result  of  a  plot  fonned  by  Arran, 
and  executed  by  Ker  of  Ferniherst,  to  enkindle  hos- 
tilities lK*twcen  the  two  kingdoms,  and  therefeiv 
ElizatK'th  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  authors 
of  the  (mtrage.  James,  that  he  might  not  incur 
tlie  severe  displeasure  of  ElizalK'th,  nor  too  mnch 
exiM)se  his  friends  to  danger,  arrested  Arran  in 
St.  Andrews,  and  confined  Ker  in  Aberdeen.  Wot- 
ton  plvi^l  his  time  in  the  absence  of  Arran.     His 

*  Uobfrtson,  rnl.  in.  p.  tSL 
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proposal  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  A.  a  i6fl 
in  support  of  the  reformed  creed,  was  willingly  '^•nr" 
listened  to ;  but  his  intriguing  genius  had  yet  bold- 
er schemes  in  view.  By  his  advice,  the  banished  no- 
bles accommodated  their  differences  with  the  Lords 
John  and  Claud,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  two 
sons,  who,  by  Morton's  violence,  were  exiles  as  well 
as  themselves ;  and  thus  the  discordant  Houses  of 
Hamilton  and  Douglas  were  united,  and  preparing 
to  return  to  Scotland.  Finally,  by  a  yet  more  daring 
project,  Wotton  suggested  to  Elizabeth's  faction  to 
seize  the  King,  and  transport  him  into  England, 
or  to  confine  him  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling  :  but  his 
plot  took  air,  and  to  escape  the  King's  vengeance, 
he  was  necessitated  to  precipitate  his  flight.*  hu  flight. 

Arran  recovered  his  liberty,  and  resumed  his  seat  Banished  i 
in  the  council ;  but  his  activity  in  collecting  an  ar-  ^^^  "*"" 
my,  and  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  op- 
pose the  exiled  lords,  was  impeded  by  their  secret 
friends.  The  rebels,  well  supplied  with  Englishgold, 
came  marching  on  across  the  borders,  their  friends 
and  vassals  joining  them  as  they  advanced.  They 
halted  at  St.  Ninians,  half  a  mile  from  Stirling. 
During  the  night,  they  were  treacherously  admit- 
ted into  the  town  by  a  postern  gate.  Next  morn- 
ing, they  invested  the  Castle,  which  was  ill  pro- 
vided for  resistance,  and  the  King,  from  necessity, 
caused  its  gates  to  be  opened.f 

The  King  being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebel-  arc  reconci 
lious  lords,  and  of  the  partisans  of  Elizabeth,  was 
forced  to  make  concessions  at  their  pleasure.  They 

*  Robertson,  vol.  iii.  p.  23.2C,  &c.  f  Spottiswood,  p.  342. 
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A.c.  1686.   obtained  a  pardon  in  the  most  ample  terms  :  thejr 
'^  T  — '    regained  their  estates  and  honours  :  the  principal 
forts  in  the  kingdom  were  put  into  their  hands  for 
Beeember  10.  Security.^     In  a  Parliament  held  at  Linlithgow, 
these  agreements  were  ratified.    Crawford,  Mon- 
trose, and  Colonel  Stewart,  were  removed  from  the 
council  and  the  court ;  and  Arran,  denuded  of  his 
spoils,  and  shorn  of  his  title,  sank  down  to  his  for- 
mer obscurity,  and  the  plain  denomination  of  Cap- 
1586.       tain  James  Stewart.    The  Scottish  Court  was  now 
filled  with  warm  partisans  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  ne> 
TrcAty  eon.    gotiation  was  opened  with  lier.    James,  having  ob- 
duded,  Ju-     taincd  a  promise  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  right  to  the  succession,  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  by  whicli  the  Queen  of  England  and 
the  King  of  Scotland  bound  themselves  to  aid  each 
other  against  invasion,  and  to  support  the  reformed 
faitli  against  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  power^f 
New  Church       The  preaclitTS  were  highly  pleased  with  the  re- 
^*'"'  conciliation  between  the  King  and  the  rebellioui 

nobles,  and  thence  augured  the  greatest  advantages 
to  themselves.  They  solicited  these  nobles  to  pro- 
cure the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy,  that  remnant  of 
of  PoiKTy,  and  to  obtain  a  re|)eal  of  the  acts  which 
last  year  had  been  passed  to  their  prejudice ;  bat 
though  these  nobles  had  employed  the  preachers  to 
stir  up  the  passions  of  the  (leople  for  their  own  par- 
don and  restoration,  yet  as  they  percei%'ed  that  the 
King  was  resolute  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
these  laws,  they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  him 
!>y  insisting  on  their  re]K*al :  and  deeming  it  most 

*   i'aniUIi-n,  |i.  -l.'Ui.  \c  f  S)intti»wonilf  p.  S4t. 
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prudent  to  leave  the  preachers  to  fight  their  own  A.  a  IM 
battles,  they  remitted  them  to  the  King,  who  treat-  ^^^ 
ed  them  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  honoured 
them  with  the  appellation  of  seditious  knaves.*  The 
preachers  assailed  the  nobles  with  that  opprobrious 
eloquence  by  which  they  were  so  eminently  distin- 
guished. 

The  pulpits  rang  with  the  most  virulent  invec- 
tives and  fanatical  execrations  against  the  King. 
A  Mr.  Gibson,  in  the  ebullition  of  his  zeal  or  his 
spite,  denounced  against  James  the  curse  which 
fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  ^^  die  childless,  and 
"  be  the  last  of  his  race."f  Royalty,  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  received  no  accession  of  honour  from  the 
new  doctrines,  or  at  least  from  those  who  propa- 
gated them  ;  nor  did  great  edification  result  from 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  was 
believed  that  Patrick  Adamson,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  had  projected  the  statutes  which  were 
so  hated  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  He  was  ac- 
cused in  a  Synod,  held  at  St.  Andrews,  of  that 
crime,  and  of  being  swollen  with  the  venom  of 
ambition.  He  disclaimed  their  judicature,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  King.  The  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  decreed  against  Adamson,  and  while  the 
moderator  seemed  squeamish  to  pronounce  it,  Mr. 
Andrew  Hunter,  warned  by  tlie  Spirity  launched  Eedprocai 
the  thundering  anathema  against  the  prelate,  who  •"•**>«™* 
immediately  caused  the  bolt  to  be  hurled  back  upon 
the  thunderer,  with  some  of  his  associates.^: 

At  the  King's  desire,  there  was  laid  before  him 

"  Calderwood,  p.  187-  f  Spottiswood,  p.  343. 
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A.  c  1586.  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled,  "  Aniwuidverskms  ^ 
^*"nr^  "  Offences  conceived  upon  the  aete  qf  ParUameml 
**  made  in  the  year  1584.*'  James,  who  delighted  in 
shewing  his  theological  skill,  did  the  miniaters  the 
honour  to  frame  and  subscribe  an  answer  to  the 
Animadversions,  ycleped,  **  The  King*8  DedarA- 
**  tion,  and  Interpretation  of  his  Acts  of  ParliA- 
**  ment/'  The  ministers  praised  God  for  the  pre- 
cocious judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  King,  hot 
still  thought  that  so  weighty  a  cause  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  (though 
it  began  late)  was  to  endure  to  all  ages,  ought  to 
be  more  deeply  digested,  and  referred  the  subject 
to  the  next  Assembly.* 
8h«n  agtce.  The  temix)ris]ng  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  lior 
"^  the  sake  of  his  repose,  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  hii 

benefice,  crouched  to  the  Assembly,  begged  pardon, 
and  promised  in  future  to  be  directed  by  the 
sel  of  their  united  wisdom.    Pleased  with  this 
mission,  the  ministers  consented  to  consider  the 
sentence  of  exconmuinication  as  unpronouneed ; 
but  Hun  tor,  who  by  the  motion  of  the  spirit  bad 
pronounced  the  censure,  affirmed  that  the  prdale 
was  not  yet  disentangled  from  the  clutches  of  bis 
Satanic  Majcsty.t 
shanit-fiii  Janu's,  who  had  Imsely  concluded  a  treaty  witb- 

Ardlli^d^     out  consulting  his  mother,  or  making  any  stipn- 
i^utfi*^        latioiis  for  lior  advantage,  deserved  no  less  cen- 
sure by  the  acquittal  of  Archibald  Douglas,  deeplf 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
King  his  father.     He  had  fled  into  England  to 

*  Spniiiiivood,  p*  341. 
t  .li'hnMpn't  IliM.  Kerum  Briun.  Uk  tt.    Cd< i.  p^  til. 
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escape  punishment.  He  now  obtained,  from  the  a.  c.  u 
King  himself,  leave  to  return  to  Scotland,  where»  ^"'V 
after  undergoing  a  mock  trial,  Gray  announced 
his  integrity  and  innocence ;  and  James  not  only 
took  the  regicide  into  favour,  but  sent  him  back 
to  the  court  of  England,  with  the  honourable  com- 
mission of  an  ambassador.* 

In  addition  to  Mary's  misfortunes,  her  friends 
inconsiderately  assisted  her  enemies  to  hasten  her 
tragical  fate.  The  exiles,  who,  from  various  mo-  Disunioa 
ti ves,  espoused  her  cause,  became  split  into  factions,  ^^^^ ' 
and  blamed  each  other  for  the  failure  of  the  means 
employed  to  effect  her  liberty.  Morgan  and  Paget 
complained  of  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits.  These, 
they  said,  had  irritated  the  English  cabinet  and 
people  by  their  writings,  and  had  thereby  sharpen- 
ed the  severity  of  persecution  against  the  Catholics ; 
they  had  undertaken  the  negotiations  with  foreign 
courts  in  favour  of  Mary's  claims,  to  the  exclusion 
of  laymen,  who  were  better  qualified  for  that  busi- 
ness :  finally,  the  secrets  of  the  cause  had  been  be- 
trayed by  Holt  and  Creighton,  who  belonged  to 
that  order.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  England  was,  under  God,  principally  owing  to 
their  efforts  ;  that  Morgan  and  Paget  were  du- 
bious characters  ;  that  their  connection  with  Wal- 
singham's  emissaries  was  suspicious,  and  that  they 
had  often  adopted  unlawful  projects,  or  such  as 
endangered  the  life  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  With 
these  agreed  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow^  Mary's 

*  Spottiawood,  p.  348. 
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A.  c.  1586.  ambassador,  and  the  House  of  Guise.  But  Morgma 
and  Paget  entertained  correspondence  with  persons 
who  had  more  frequent  intercourse*  and  greater 
prevalence  with  Mary,  and  especially  with  Naue 
and  Curie,  her  attending  secretaries.* 

Morgan,  upon  Parry's  acaisation,  was  violently 
hated  by  Elizabeth.  She  had  offered  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  his  head ;  and  when  she  sent  the  order 
of  the  Garter  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  she  request- 
ed in  return  tlie  i)erson  of  Morgan.  Henry  imi* 
tated  the  conduct  of  James  of  Scotland,  when  so- 
licited to  give  up  his  favourites  :  he  sent  Mor]gan't 
papers  to  the  Queen,  and  committed  himself  to  the 
Bastile.f  There  Morgan  employed  his  leisure  in 
contriving  means  of  revenge  upon  Elizabeth. 

With  the  assistance  of  Paget,  he  procured  agcnli 
and  associates  throughout  England;  but  his  pkiCi 
were  counterplotted  by  a  more  artful  intriguer. 
Walsingham  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Mor]gan*s 
agents,  procured  them  means  of  correspondence, 
and,  by  encouraging  the  projects  of  the  Welshman, 
hoped  to  involve  in  the  toils,  and  bring  to  the  sca^ 
fold,  a  more  illustrioufet  victim. 

Two  of  Morgan's  emissaries  were  Giflbrd  tad 
Great  ley,  two  traitors,  nursetl  and  bred  to  sacri- 
legious liyp<KTisy.  These  had  been  sent  to  the 
English  seminaries,  and  had  studied  and  taken  or« 
ders,  to  Ik*  sul)servient  to  the  wily  and  deoeitfiil 
.secretary.  Though  strongly  suspected  by  maay 
Catholics,  they  imposed  on  Morgan's  credulity,  pr^ 
tending  that,  although  they  accepted  of  Wi 


Clifford  and 
GrcMlry. 
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ham's  pay,  it  was  with  a  view  to  render  more  a.  a  w 
efficient  services  to  Mary.  Meanwhile  they  tra-  ^^-*"t^ 
veiled  backwards  and  forwards  between  England 
and  France,  making  ample  reports  to  Walsingham. 
Pooley,  a  servant  of  Lady  Sydney,  was  also  en- 
gaged as  a  spy  by  Walsingham,  the  father  of  that 
lady.  Pooley  feigned  himself  a  Catholic,  went  and 
came  between  Paris  and  London,  brought  letters 
to  and  from  Mary,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
secrets  and  confidence  of  her  friends  in  England, 
which  he  failed  not  to  communicate  to  his  chief 
employer.*  Another  most  important  emissary  of 
Morgan,  disguised  in  an  officer's  uniform,  and  as- 
suming the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue,  had  been 
noticed  for  some  time  past  visiting  the  families  of 
Catholic  recusants.  To  unravel  this  mysterious  juoa^d  m 
character,  Walsingham  employed  Maude,  a  person 
of  profound  dissimulation  and  artifice,  who,  insi- 
nuating himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Btnutgetg 
soon  discovered  that  Captain  Fortescue  was  John 
Ballard,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  that  his  aim  was  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Catholics  amongit 
whom  he  sojourned,  for  the  information  of  the 
exiles*  Maude  accompanied  the  tourist  in  his  jour- 
neys at  home  and  abroad,  learned  the  intentioof 
of  his  companion,  ami  treasured  up  the  intelligeoee 
he  received ;  heard  the  disapproval  of  his  projjeett 
by  Allen,  and  the  encouragement  he  received  front 
Morgan  and  Paget ;  heard  the  oM  and  eatttioiif 
recommendation  of  Mendoza,  the  Spaokb  Bmhm^ 
sador,  and  his  conditimial  promise  of  mumUuue ; 
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A.C.  1686.   learned  the  undertaking  of  Savage  (an  oflker  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  of  Flanders),  to  assaaainate 
Elizabeth  ;  returned  with  Ballard  to  England,  and 
gave  ample  information  of  every  particular  to  the 
Queen's  secretary.    Ballard  communicated  hia  pro- 
jects to  Anthony  Babington  of  Dethnick,  in  Der- 
byshire, a  young  man  of  family  and  fortune,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  transmit  letters  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  while  she  remained  in  SheflfeU, 
and  had  always  professed  a  chivalrous  zeal  for  her 
service.     He  was  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to 
deliver  Mary  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth  would 
be  vain  ;  but  when  Ballard  gave  him  hopes  that 
an  end  would  soon  be  put  to  the  days  of  the  latter, 
for  that  Savage  had  engaged  to  assassinate  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Pamii 
would  Invade  England  at  the  same  time  with  a 
powerful  force,  Babington  joined  the  combinatioa, 
but  observed,  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a 
matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trusted  to 
one  man,  and  that  five  other  resolute  gentlemea 
ought  to  be  joined  with  Savage  for  that  senrier, 
whilst  otiiers  might  liberate  the  Scottish  Queen. 
He  even  offered  to  find  out  dear  and  trusty  friends, 
whose  secrecy  and  courage  might  be  depended  oo, 
and  who  would  risk  tiieir  lives  and  fortunes  to  li- 
berate the  royal  captive,  and  relieve  their  brethm 
from  the  yoke  of  persecution.      He  accordingly 
opened  the  plan  to  ten  young  gentlemen,  who  be- 
trayed a  n'luctancc  which  astonished  him  ;   but 
Ballard  and  Savsige  applauded  his  resolution,  mad 
instigated  him  to  inspirit  his  friends  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  puqiose.     Babington  laboured  to 
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remove  their  objections,  and  the  result  of  every    A.c.151 
conference  was  made  known  by  Pooley  to  Wal-    '^•nr" 
singham.     That  artful  statesman  rejoiced  at  the  discovered 
folly  of  these  youths,  who,  in  ruining  themselves, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ruining  the  illustrious 
personage  whom  they  so  much  desired  to  save. 
Gifford,  at  the  desire  of  Walsingham,  repaired  to 
the  residence  of  an  uncle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chertsey,  where,  by  the  connivance  of  Paulet,  and 
the  bribery  of  a  bearer,  he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Naue  and  Curie.    Within  a  few  days,  he  sent,      July  8. 
by  an  unknown  hand,  a  note  to  Babington,  in  the 
cipher  of  Mary,  by  which  the  latter,  after  a  gentle 
reproof  for  discontinued  service,  was  requested  to 
forward  to  Chertsey  a  package  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  French  ambassador.     Babington, 
suspecting  no  treachery,  delivered  the  package,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  Scottish 
Queen.     These  were  instantly  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  in  whose  office  they  were  deciphered,* 
and  transcribed  :  then  the  original,  or  a  copy,  was 
returned  to  Gifford,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Chert- 
sey.   The  answers  were  returned  by  the  same  cir-     juiy  25 
cuitous  route,  after  having  undergone  the  same 
process.     On  the  contents  of  these  letters  we  can  Hii  dengi 
lay  little  stress,  after  what  we  have  seen  concern-  ^S^^*"' 
ing  other  letters.    By  the  copies,  or  pretended  co- 
pies, Walsingham  endeavoured  to  implicate  Mary 

*  Cambden,  p.  479.  Thomas  Philips  was  employed  to  decipher  the  let- 
ters, and  Arthur  Gregory  to  counterfeit  the  seals.  Harrison,  the  private 
seeretary  of  Walsingham,  afterwards  chai^  that  minister.  Philips,  and 
Maude,  with  having  contrived  the  whole  plot ;  Cotton  MS.  Calderwood, 
c.  ix.  p.  458.  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  427f  apud  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  257t 
in  a  note. 
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A.  c  1686.  with  the  conspirators  :  but  we  shall  soon  see  her 
^^^^^    solemn  denial  that  certain  letters  were  ever  recei- 
ved or  written  by  her. 

As  soon  as  Mary's  pretended  answer  wa9  ded- 
pheredy  Ballard  offered  to  disclose  the  whole  ma- 
chination to  Walsiiigham  ;  but  his  disclosure  wu 
not  wanted.  lie  was  instantly  apprehended  as  a 
seminary  priest.  The  Secretary  then  imparted  to 
the  Queen  the  discoveries  he  had  made  :  her  alarm 
caused  an  order  for  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
the  conspirators.  These,  hearing  a  whisper  of  the 
intention,  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Ei^ 
ward,  the  brother  of  Lord  Windsor,  alone  escaped 
EiccQtion  the  activity  of  the  pursuers ;  the  rest  were  taken, 
•Dinton!"*  sumiiiarily  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sa- 
vage, Hallard,  and  Babington,  who  approved  of 
their  barbarous  project,  were  justly  deemed  anas- 
sins.  The  guilt  of  the  others  consisted  solely  in 
their  silence ;  they  scorned  to  betray  their  firiendi, 
who  tnisted  to  their  honour. 
M    *•  Meanwhile  Mary  was  guarded  with  redoobkd 

pen,  Ac.        vigilance  ;  and  before  the  conspirators  were  appre* 
"^    '  bended,   Paulet  had  been  ordered  to  seize  her  pri- 

vate papers,  and  had  promised,  in  the  cant  of  the 
age,  ''  to  obey  the  orders,  with  the  grace  of  the 
''  Almighty.*'  The  first  day  that  Mary  took  an 
airing  on  horseback,  he  conducted  her  by  fbree  to 
Tixal.  confined  her  to  a  corner  of  the  houae,  and 
debarred  her  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Af- 
ter three  wt>eks  of  solitar)'  confinement,  she  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Chertsey,  where«  on  enter- 
ing liiT  apartment,  she  observed  her  cabinets  were 
standing  (»i>eii :  her  nmney  (upwards  of  two  thau- 
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sand  pounds),  seals,  and  papers,  were  gone.  After  a.cim 
a  moment's  panse,  she  turned  to  Paulet,  and  with  *-"¥■' 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  a  scowl  of  scorn,  pronounced 
this  stinging  vituperation :  **  There  still  remain 
two  things.  Sir,  which  you  cannot  take  away ; 
the  royal  blood  which  gives  me  a  right  to  the 
succession,  and  the  attachment  which  binds  my 
heart  to  the  religion  of  my  fathers.^*  She  was 
conveyed  to  Fotheringay,  a  strong  castle  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

Mary's  fate  was  now  to  be  determined.     Eliza-  DeHbentii 
beth  and  her  confidential  ministers  had  already  b^^^T' 
made  up  their  minds ;  but  the  advice  of  other  coun- 
sellors was  solicited  by  the  Queen ;  some  of  whom, 
desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  the  captive,  suggested 
that  her  advancing  age,  her  corporal  infirmities, 
her  close  confinement,  accumulated  sorrows,  and 
declining  health,  would  in  all  probability  ere  long 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  deliver  the  nation  from 
all  alarm  in  her  regard  :  but  there  were  more  who 
maintained  that  her  death  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  their  religion ;  and  these  again  fluctua- 
ted between  the  opinion  of  Leicester,  who  recom- 
mended the  sure  and  less  observable  operation  of 
poison,  and  that  of  Walsingham,  who  argued  that 
the  reputation  of  Elizabeth  demanded  the  solem- 
nity of  public  trial.    The  latter,  as  it  had  the  sem- 
Uance  of  justice,  was  adopted. 

A  commission  under  the  great  seal  was  issued 
to  forty-seven  peers,  privy  counsellors,  and  judges, 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Mary,  commonly 

*  Paulet*i  liCiters  io  Chalnieri,  toI.  L  p.  420-430. 
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A.  c.  15M.   called  Qaeen  of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of  France. 
'—  »  ^^    Mary  clearly  saw  that  her  death  was  determined, 
and  dreaded  that  the  malice  of  her  enemies  to  blast 
her  reputation  might  employ  poison  to  take  away 
her  life.     She  therefore  lost  no  time  in  writing  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise^  vindicating  herself  in  the  strong- 
est terms  from  the  imputation  of  encouraging,  or 
of  being  accessary  to  the  conspiracy  for  assassina- 
ting Elizabeth.* 
October  11.       Ou  the  eleventh  of  October,  six  and  thirty  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  accompa- 
nied by  the  crown  lawyers,  arrived  at  Fotherin- 
Mvrj  at  first  gay.  She  received  them  with  courtesy,  and  calmly 
^^  ^       listened  to  the  object  of  their  visit,  but  disclaiuMd 
their  jurisdiction,  and  firmly  refused  to  aubmit  to 
their  authority.    *'  Your  authority,**  said  riie^  **  is 
'*  derived  from  your  Queen.    But  the  Queen  of 
''  England  is  not  my  superior :  I  am  an  indepcB- 
**  dent  Princess ;  nor  will  I  disgrace  the  Scottish 
crown  by  condescending  to  plead,  as  a  criminal, 
at  the  bar  of  an  English  court  of  justice."     The 
commissioners  separated  dissatisfied,  emi 
and  perplexed.   A  remark  of  Hatton,  that  her 
tumacy  arose  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  struck  to 
her  heart ;  and  its  recurrence,  in  the  solitude  of 
her  prison  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  unbneed 
CoDienu  to     her  mind.    Next  morning,  she  consented  to  plead, 
g^^^ooo  I.    £^^  ^1^^  ^^^  ^£  ^^^^  reputation,  on  condition  thai 

her  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court  should 
be  previously  admitted. 

It  perhaps  had  been  better  that  Mary  had  made 

*  .Trhb,  \»l.  ii.  p.  283. 
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no  such  concession,  and  that,  like  her  grandson  A.  c.  IMC 
Charles  I.  in  a  similar  situation,  she  had  firmly  ^  ' 
adhered  to  the  incompetency  of  the  court,  and  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  plead.  Single  and  friendless 
as  she  was,  ignorant  of  the  quirks  of  law,  unac- 
quainted with  judicial  forms,  unassisted  by  any 
friend  or  counsellor,  she  was  no  match  for  that 
phalanx  of  lawyers  which  stood  marshalled  against 
her.  Her  judges,*  too,  were  either  her  declared 
enemies,  who  had  long  and  loudly  sought  her  death, 
or  persons  whose  lives  and  fortunes  depended  upon 
their  vote,  in  a  trial  equally  unjust  in  its  appoint- 
ment,  and  shamefully  irregular  in  its  proceedings. 
Yet  Mary's  consent  to  plead  can  only  be  attributed 
to  her  anxious  desire  of  vindicating  her  innocence 
and  her  honour. 

When  Mary  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  Odobtr  14. 
where  the  judges  and  lawyers  were  assembled,  she 
was  received  with  much  ceremony,  which  she  re- 
paid with  modesty  and  dignity.  She  renewed  her 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  said, 
that  by  condescending  to  hear  and  answer  the  ac- 
cusations which  should  be  adduced  against  her,  she 
did  not  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction^  nor  admit  the 
validity  of  its  acts.    This  protest,  after  some  hesi- 

*  They  were  Bromky,  Lord  ChaneeOor  Barlcigb,  EmU  Oxibrd,  K«IH^ 
Derby,  Worcester,  Butland,  Combcritiid,  Warwick,  FcmbrolEe,  and  lAn* 
eoln ;  Yiseoimt  Mootagne ;  Loida  Ahtrpswmofj  Zmidi,  'Mmkf^  SttiM, 
Grey,  Lnadejy  Scoorton,  Sands,  Wcotworth,  Movdawrt,  Sc  JoIhi  o#  Blwiii, 
ComptOD,  and  Chenay  ;  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Chtkttffhtt  Hallofiy  ffk  V. 
Walnngfaam,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Walter  Mildb^,  mi  Sir  Ampm 
Pankt.  Before  the  £«ii»appaviiilttChwlUI«icicMWfifffNlAfldifMN« 
Gandy,  Justice  €4  Commoo  Pkaa,  >faahoo4,  Bmm  »#  dio  E»diiyw»  mi 
Dale  and  Ford,  Doctors  of  Cril  Lav  ;  and  at  a  fiftk  table  Foybam,  tfia 
Queen's  attorney,  and  Kfrrav,  bar 
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A.  c.  IM8.   tatioD,  was  granted,  tliough  the  Chancellor  endea- 

^^  J  -^    voured  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  tribunal. 

^*^'*h^*  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor  opened  the 
charge,  which  consisted  of  two  heads ;  namely,  that 
in  violation  of  the  statute  enacted  in  the  last  par- 
liament, Mary  had  conspired  with  foreigners  and 
traitors  to  procure,  l^  The  invasion  of  the  realm ; 
2*.  To  compass  the  death  of  the  Queen.  These  ac- 
cusations were  arranged  with  all  the  specious  art, 
and  heightened  by  all  the  sophistry  that  lawyen 
could  devise,  and  painted  with  all  the  colouriiig 
that  eloquence  could  display. 

Her  defence.  Mary  stood  up,  with  a  magnanimity  that  com- 
manded resjiect  and  awe,  and  prefaced  her  defence 
with  observations  that  might  have  aroused  chivalrf 
in  every  generous  breast,  and  melted  hearts  lesi 
obdurate  than  those  of  her  hearers.  She  lamented 
her  situation,  that  after  iiaving  been  allured  into 
England  by  the  smiles  of  affected  friendship^  she 
had  suffered  for  nineteen  years  the  miserieSt  hard- 
ships, and  insults  of  captivity,  which  had  wasted 
her  youth,  tortured  her  feelings,  and  impaired  her 
health,  and  now  was  loaded  with  an  impeachment 
which  tended  not  only  to  deprive  her  of  the  right 
of  suci*ession,  and  to  take  away  her  life,  bnt  also 
to  tarnish  and  blast  her  reputation  through  future 
ages  :  that  here,  thougli  an  anointed  QueeUt  she 
was  summoned  to  ap|K*ar  before  the  tribunal  of 
subjei'ts,  who,  though  of  high  rank,  were  inferior 
to  hers  (for  princes  alone  could  be  her  peers):  that 
she  was  subjected  to  hear  iier  honour  blasted  bjr  the 
viperous  tongues  of  lawyers,  caimble  of  wresting 
her  words,  and  breathing  |)oison  upon  her 
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that  against  this  formidable  array,  she  was  ouecea-  A.  c  i«m 
sitatedy  single  and  alone,  to  undertake  her  defence,    '-^'j  ^-^ 
without  the  presence  of  a  friend,  without  the  aid 
ci  counsel,  and  without  the  assistance  of  her  own 
papers  and  notes,  of  which  she  had  been  shamefully 
robbed. 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  articles  in  the  accusa-  Pint  dwrgt, 
tion.  In  answer  to  the  first  charge,  she  observed,  f^oiont,  ~ 
that  with  regard  to  the  statute  adduced,  she  was 
not  bound  by  it.  It  had  been  schemed  and  fabri- 
cated directly  to  her  prejudice,  and  she  challenged 
the  commissioners  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  breasts 
and  contradict  her.  She  maintained,  that  between 
equals  and  sovereigns,  as  Elizabeth  and  she  were* 
no  other  law  than  the  law  of  nature  existed,  and 
that  law  authorised  her  to  seek  deliverance  from 
unjust  captivity.  She  had  previously  offered  con- 
ditions, which  Elizabeth  herself  had  owned  were 
reasonable:  she  had  expressly  declared,  that  if  these 
were  rejected,  she  must  have  recourse  to  other 
means.  Now,  as  her  requests,  offers,  and  threats, 
had  been  rejected  and  despised,  even  supposing  the 
letters  to  Mendoza,  Morgan,  and  Paget,  had  been 
genuine,  of  which  only  pretended  copies  were  pro- 
duced, who  could  blame  her,  if  she  accepted  the 
tender  of  her  friends  to  set  her  at  liberty  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  charge,  her  having  con*  Bt^nd 
spired  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  denied  •^JJi^  ^ 
with  a  burst  of  tears.  She  acknowledged  she  had 
solicited  foreign  princes  to  employ  their  interest  for 
her  relief :  she  had  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the 
English  Catholics  some  abatement  of  their  perse* 
cution,  and  if  she  could  by  her  death  deliver  them 
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A.c.  ifiss.  firom  oppression,  she  would  willingly  die  for  their 
'-  r  — ^  sake  :  she  had  warned  the  Queen  of  the  dangers  to 
which  such  harsh  rigour  exposed  herself :  she  had 
checked  the  intemperate  zeal  of  her  own  adherents, 
when  pity  for  her  had  like  to  have  hurried  then 
into  violent  measures.  But  in  all  this*  she  had 
proposed  for  a  pattern  to  herself,  not  Judith,  bat 
Esther.  She  was  not  so  fond  of  an  earthly  crown 
as  to  ruin  her  soul  to  obtain  it,  nor  so  void  of  hn- 
manity  and  religion  as  to  incur  the  guilt  of  assas- 
sination, equally  condemned  by  both.  She  finally 
appealed  to  God  as  the  witness  of  her  innocence. 
AUyd  In  proof  of  this  part  of  the  charge,  the  crown 

^'^"'^  *  lawyers  read  the  pretended  copy  of  a  letter  fimn 
Babiugton  to  Mary,  containing  the  following 
sage :  **  For  the  despatch  of  the  usurper,  from 
**  dience  of  whom,  by  the  excommunication  of  her, 
"  we  are  made  free,  there  be  six  noble 
all  my  private  friends,  who,  for  the  seal  they 
to  the  Catholic  cause  and  your  Majest3r*s 
will  undertake  the  tragical  execution.**  This 
followed  by  Mary*s  supposed  answer,  in  which  she 
is  made  to  say :  ''  When  the  forces  are  in  readinev, 
''  botli  within  smd  without  the  realm,  then  shall  it 
"  be  time  to  set  the  six  gentlemen  to  work,  taking 
*'  good  order,  that  on  the  accomplishment  of  their 
"  desigiiinent,  I  may  be  suddenly  transported  oat 
"  of  tills  place." 
Miiwered  aiui  Murv  al>solutely  denied  any  such  correspondenee 
Rfutcd.  ^,j^]^  nabington  or  Ballard,  as  had  now  been 
to  her.  Tlw  pai)ers  produced  in  the  eourC 
confessedly  copies  of  her  pretended  letters :  no 
ginals  were  exhibited,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
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Bhew  what  had  become  of  the  origmals,  or  indien  A.C  iftM. 
or  by  whom  the  copies  had  been  taken :  nothing  ^**nr*^ 
less  than  her  handwriting  or  subscription  was  suf- 
ficient to  convict  her  of  such  an  odious  crime :  no 
proof  could  be  adduced  that  the  letters  of  these  as« 
sassins  were  delivered  into  her  hands,  or  that  any 
answer  was  returned  by  her  direction.  To  these 
solid  and  pertinent  objections,  the  crown  lawyers 
returned  no  answer,  but  observed  a  silence,  not 
only  suspicious,  but  tantamount  to  an  acknow- 
ledged forgery.  As  a  sham  proof  that  originals 
had  existed,  they  produced,  first,  the  confession  of 
Babington,  that  he  had  written  such  a  letter  to 
Mary,  and  had  received  an  answer,  containing  si^ 
milar  passages ;  and  that  he  believed  these  copies 
fiuthful  transcripts  of  the  originals.  Mary  replied^ 
that  she  had  never  received  such  a  letter  from  Ba- 
bington, nor  had  written  to  him  such  an  answer ; 
that  if  her  adversaries  had  wished  to  discover  the 
truth,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death,  they  would 
have  produced  him  as  evidence  against  her ;  that 
his  confession,  if  he  really  made  it,  was  of  little 
weight,  as  fear  or  hope  might  have  extorted  what 
was  very  inconsistent  with  truth  ;  the  honour  of  a 
Queen  ought  not  to  be  stained  by  such  testimony. 

The  lawyers  adduced,  second,  the  confessions  of  Objeetioiis 
Naue  and  Curie,  who  owned  that  the  letter  of  Ba-  ^dC^S* 
bington  intimated  the  appointment  of  six  gentle- 
men to  kill  the  Queen  ;  that,  at  the  desire  of  their 
mistress,  they  wrote  an  answer  in  cipher,  and  that 
the  copies  now  produced  appeared  to  them  to  be 
correct  representations  of  what  had  been  written. 
The  Scottish  Queen  observed,  that  to  make  the  tes* 
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A.  c.  1688.  timony  of  Naue  and  Curie  of  any  value*  they  ought 
^  ^  to  be  confronted  with  her,  that  the  truth  might  be 
elicited.  That  she  knew  not  what  Naue  and  Curie 
had  alleged :  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  they 
might  throw  the  blame  upon  her.  Of  the  answer 
attributed  to  her*  she  knew  nothing  before  the  pre» 
sent  day  :  it  might  have  been  written  in  her  name 
by  Naue,  who  had  formerly  committed  a  similar 
offence  ;  or  it  might  have  been  forged  by  Walsing- 
ham,  who,  if  she  might  trust  report,  had  not  been 
slack  in  giving  counsel  against  her  life.  Wahring- 
ham  rose,  and  made  a  solemn  but  evasive  denial  of 
the  charge  brought  against  him.  His  apology  wa? 
not  approved  of,  and  his  sincerity  was  doubted, 
conmieceiy  eveu  by  those  who  resembled  him.  Mary  apok>- 
"'^^^^^  gised  in  her  turn,  and  hoped  Walsingbam  would 
not  give  more  credit  to  those  who  slandered  her, 
than  she  did  to  those  who  accused  him.  As  to  her 
secretaries,  they  ought  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
credit.  They  had  been  sworn  to  keep  her  secrets: 
if  they  had  violated  their  oath  of  fidelity,  their  per* 
jury  on  one  occasion  destroyed  all  reliance  on  their 
testiinonv  in  another. 

Thus  (lid  this  admirable  and  highly  injured 
Queen  for  two  days  defend  herself,  and,  if  argu- 
ment and  truth  be  considered,  victoriously,  against 
a  host  of  implacable  and  |Miwerful  enemies.  She 
demanded  to  Ix*  heard  in  Parliament,  or  in  Councili 
before  the  Queen  ;  but  the  commissioners,  without 
proiinunciiig  any  sentence,  by  Elizabeth's  expresi 
I'oiiiniand  adjourned  to  the  Star-chamber  in  West- 
minster, where  they  accordingly  assembled  on  the 
125tii  of  October. 
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On  that  day,  Naue  and  Curie  were  brought  into  A.  c  IM 
Court.  They  are  reported,  in  the  printed  accounts,  ^""nr^ 
to  have  confirmed  the  confessions  they  were  said 
to  have  made ;  but  Naue,  in  his  apol(^y  to  James, 
King  of  Scotland,  asserts  that  he  strenuously  op- 
posed the  chief  points  of  the  charge  against  his 
mistress.  The  commissioners,  however,  as  igno-  Mmj  de- 
miniously  and  unjustly  as  unanimously,  gave  judg- 
ment,  that  "  Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.,  com* 
monly  called  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  pretending 
title  to  this  crown  of  England,  was  accessary  to 
Babington's  conspiracy,  and  had  compassed  and 
imagined  divers  matters  tending  to  the  hurt, 
death,  and  destruction  of  the  Queen,  contrary  to 
the  statute  specified  in  the  commission."  They 
added,  that  this  sentence  should  not  derogate  from 
the  right  or  dignity  of  James  King  of  Scotland ; 
but  that  he  should  continue  in  the  same  place, 
rank,  and  right,  as  if  that  sentence  had  never  been 
pronounced. 

Every  candid  reader  will  allow,  that  the  sentence  by  maievo 
pronounced  against  Mary  was  by  no  means  founded 
on  the  evidence  produced  at  her  mock  trial.  The 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  Elizabeth ;  the  selfish  dread 
of  her  ministers,  if  Mary's  life  should  be  spared; 
their  despair,  if  ever  she  should  mount  the  English 
throne ;  a  blind  prejudice  and  resentment  of  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  :  these  were  the  causes  of  the 
sentence  ;  these  made  irregularities  be  overlooked, 
suspicions  to  be  grasped  at,  plausible  falsehoods  to 
be  adopted,  and  suborned  or  intimidated  evidence 
to  be  admitted  ;  these  dictated  to  perverse  judget 
an  unjust  and  execrable  condemnation. 

Ff 
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The  Parliament  met  a  few  dajrs  after  the  igno- 
minious decision.  Both  Lords  and  Commom  la- 
boured under  a  variety  of  prejudices  and  paaaioDS : 
some  from  a  base  complaisance,  more  firom  abject 
and  servile  fear,  most  from  dread  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  reformed  worship ;  yet  all  concurred  in  ra- 
tifying the  proceedings  of  the  commisaioners,  and 
declared  their  sentence  just  and  well  founded.  Nor 
stopt  they  there,  but  added  a  joint  address  to  the 
Queen,  beseeching  her,  as  she  tendered  her  own 
safety,  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  reUgioo, 
and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  to  proceed  withoat 
delay,  and  cause  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  oo 
a  guilty,  a  dangerous,  and  an  irreclaimable  rival. 

Elizabeth  hesitated,  but  not  from  compeaaion  or 
remorse.  Her  imagination  painted,  in  lively  ea- 
lours,  the  resentment  of  Catholic  Sovereigns ;  the 
injured  feelings  of  nature,  and  a  sense  of  honoiir, 
that  might  arouse  the  Scottish  King ;  the  deqie- 
ration  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  and  of  all  M aiy*! 
partisans  in  both  kingdoms;  finally,  the  lasCiBg 
infamy  that  would  stick  to  her  name,  if  she  ahsd 
the  blood  of  a  kinswoman  and  a  sovereign  Pria- 
cess.  She  sought  to  lay  these  spectres  by  prourai 
tination.  Mary  might  die  a  natural  desth ;  she 
might  be  nit  off  by  secret  violence ;  the 
might  seem  to  have  taken  place  withoat  her 
ledge,  or  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  rather  than  by'  the  Queen*8  indnwlion. 
EIizal)etli  thanked  the  Lords  and  CoromoaB  ihr 
their  loyalty ;  usked  if  they  could  fall  on  no 
to  seaire  her  life,  and  spare  that  of  her  ki 
The  members  replii>d,  that  such  expcdiciit 
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possible.  Elizabeth  answered  again^  in  an  ambi-  A.C.  w 
^guous  and  evasive  style,  "  If  I  should  say,  I  mean  ^"^^^^ 
not  to  grant  your  petition,  by  myjaiih,  I  should 
say  unto  you  more,  perhaps,  than  I  mean :  And 
^  if  I  should  say  that  I  mean  to  grant  it,  I  should 
^  tell  you  more  than  is  fit  for  you  to  know.  Thus 
**  I  must  deliver  to  you  an  answer  answerless." 

Lord  Buckhurst,  in  company  with  Beal,  the  se-  Mmj  in. 
cretury  of  the  council,  and  Paulet,  announced  to  iier  fkte. 
Mary  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  and  its 
ratification  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  toge- 
ther with  their  petition  to  the  Queen,  and  bade  her 
indulge  no  hopes  of  mercy,  since  her  attachment 
to  her  religion  rendered  her  life  incompatible  with 
the  established  worship.     He  inconsistently  offer- 
ed her  the  service  of  a  bishop  or  dean  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  to  prepare  her  for  death.    The  Scottish 
Queen  replied,  that  as  she  never  conspired  or  join- 
ed in  any  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  her  English 
sister,  the  judgment  was  unjust;  but  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  candidly  and  truly  stated,  that  her  real 
crime  was  her  religion,  for  the  sake  of  which  she  Giorifiet 
would  glory  in  shedding  her  blood :  that,  of  course,  h^fidS. 
she  did  not  require  the  aid  of  the  offered  clergy- 
man, but  begged,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  have 
the  assistance  of  her  almoner,  who  she  knew  was 
in  the  house,  though  hitherto  excluded  from  her 
presence.  Historians  disagree  concerning  the  grant 
or  refusal  of  that  request  at  this  time.    Mary,  how- 
ever, then  wrote  two  letters,  the  one  to  the  Pope, 
the  other  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  wluch 
were  faithfully  delivered  after  her  death. 
The  publication  of  the  verdict  pronounced  against 
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A.  c  1566.  the  Scottish  Queen  was  received  by  the  citizens  of 
~  '  ^'  London  with  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  she  her- 
self, reflecting  on  the  association,  confirmed  by  a 
statute,  and  recalling  the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland in  the  Tower,  justly  dreaded  thai  she 
also  might  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.    She 

Basdy  treat-   was,  moreovcr,  stripped  of  every  remaining  mark 

^'  of  royalty.    The  canopy  of  state  in  her  apartment 

was  pulled  down  :  Paulet  and  Drury,  her  keepers 
appeared  covered  in  her  jiresence,  and  treated  her 
with  disrespect.  Shocked  with  these  indignitiet, 
and  gross  familiarity,  she  complained  to  Elixabeth 
of  this  usage,  and  at  the  same  time  made  her  four 
last  requests.     These  were : 

Her  letter  1.  That  liiT  lx>dy  might  be  conveyed  to  France, 

^     '  and  deposited  near  that  of  her  mother. 

2.  That  she  might  be  ]>ermitted  to  send  a  jewel 
her  farewell,  and  blessing,  to  her  son. 

3.  That  her  servants  might  be  allowed  to  n> 
taiu  the  small  iRHpie^ts  which  she  intended  tokavc 
them. 

4.  That  she  might  not  be  put  to  death  in  pri- 
vate, lest  her  enemies  might  say  of  her*  as  thqr 
said  of  others,  that  despair  had  caused  her  to  am* 
mit  .suicide.  She  gave  no  hint  uf  solicitatioD  iiir 
mercy :  she  thanked  God  that  he  had  given  her 
courage  to  suiler  injustice  without  niunuuriiy: 
slie  regretted  that  her  pa]iers  had  not  been  hoocit- 
ly  submitted  to  the  iusiMfction  of  Elizabelli ;  and 
begged  leave  tu  remind  her  good  sister  of  ihe  at- 
count  she  had  to  render  to  an  unerring  Judge. 

rinally,  slie  cunJuriHl  her,  by  the  holy  name  of 
Jebusy  l»y  the  >oul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII., 
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their  common  progenitor,  by  their  near  consangui-   A-Ciw 
nity  and  royal  dignity,  to  gratify  her  in  these  par-    ^*Y^ 
ticulars,  and  to  signify  her  compliance  by  a  letter 
from  her  own  hand.    How  Elizabeth  was  affected  Not  an. 
by  that  eloquent  and  impressive  letter,  it  is  hard 
to  say ;  but  no  answer  was  returned. 

All  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  struck  with       IW7. 
amazement  and  horror  at  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  ^^^S  n 
proceedings  of  Elizabeth.    They  all  felt  their  royal  JS^*^^ 
dignity  wounded  by  the  impending  fate  of  a  free  d^o^ioj. 
princess  :  all  were  conscious  that  they  were  bound 
to  interpose  their  utmost  efforts  to  avert  the  igno- 
minious stroke.     The  Kings  of  France  and  Scot- 
land especially,  as  being  more  nearly  allied  in  blood, 
more  warmly  resented  the  injury :  their  bowels 
yearned  to  resale  a  sister  and  a  mother.     Henry, 
whatever  aversion  he  might  entertain  against  the 
House  of  Guise,  could  not  brook  that  a  head  which 
had  worn  the  crown  of  France,  should  sink  under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  by  the  unjust  sentence 
of  an  imperious  and  jealous  rival.     He  had  often 
instructed  L'Aubespine,  his  resident  at  the  English 
Court,  to  remonstrate  against  the  ill  treatment  of 
the  Scottish  Queen  ;  but  all  the  expostulations  of 
that  ambassador  were  ineffectual.    Henry  now  de- 
spatched Bellievre  with  a  special  commission,  to 
use  the  strongest  language  for  the  preservation  of 
Mary's  life.    After  much  vexatious  delay,  Bellievre  Henry  iau 
obtained  admission  to  the  royal  presence,  andexe-  SSIwy^jlu 
cuted  his  embassage  with  fidelity  and  ability,  using  ""^  •• 
every  argument  that  friendship  or  the  urgent  na- 
ture of  the  case  could  suggest,  with  all  the  eloquence 
that  language  could  display,  and  essaying  all  that 
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A.  c.  1587.  might  insinuate  and  gain,  all  that  could  reatniiuir 
alarm.  Elizabeth  replied,  with  a  tone  of  asperity 
and  wildness  of  demeanour  that  indicated  the  ma- 
lice that  rankled  in  her  heart :  *^  Sir,  have  jrou 
authority  from  your  sovereign  to  employ  sndi 
language?"  **  Yes,  madam,  he  has  expressly  oom- 
**  manded  me  to  use  it."  **  Is  your  authority  signed 
'*  with  his  hand  ?"  ''  It  is,  madam."  ^  Then  I  re- 
**  quire  you  to  testify  as  much  in  your  writing.** 
This  he  did.*  After  much  procrastination,  Elim- 
beth  dismissed  Bellievre,  saying,  she  would  send  ao 
answer  by  a  messenger  of  her  own.  L^Aubesfune, 
the  resident  ambassador,  resumed  the  intercearion : 

January  8.  he  was  silenced  by  a  malicious  charge.  A  vagne 
rumour  had  been  spread  of  a  new  conspirracj  to 
assassinate  Elizabeth,  of  which  the  rainisten  in- 
formed L'Aubespine  that  he  was  suspected  of  bring 
the  author ;  and  though  they  professed  to  djsbelierc 
the  accusation,  his  secretary  was  imprisoned^  and 
his  despatches  were  intercepted  and  examined ;  bnt 
these  contained  no  allusion  to  the  pretended  eon- 
spiracy.f  L'Aubespine  remonstrated  with  wannth 
and  contempt,  and  left  England.  Henry 
tlie  insult  offered  to  his  representative :  yet  he 
descended  to  despatch  another  envoy,  who  conld 
never  procure  access  tu  the  Queen.  All  oflkial  cor« 
respondence  through  the  ambassadors  of  the  two 
Courts  was  interrupted  ;  but  Elizabeth,  knowiqg 
Henry's  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Guise*  traolod 
that  these  loud  remonstrances  would  be  followed 
hy  no  violent  resentment.t 


*  Sec  Uellicvte'i  Argumcnli  i  CamMcn,  p. 
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Though  the  Scottish  King  had  hitherto  braved  A*  C  u 
as  an  unnatural  and  undutifiil  son,  winking  at  her  ^"""^^^ 
captivity,  which  freed  him  from  a  dangerous  rival* 
and  had  been  taught  that  Jiis  interference  in  her 
fiftvour  would  endanger  his  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  yet  now  perceiving  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  his  mother's  life,  the  emotions  of  nature,  the 
exhortations  of  the  King  of  France,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Scottish  nobility  (whose  nation- 
al pride  was  wounded  by  the  insult  oiSered  to  the 
blood  of  their  monarchs),  aroused  James  from  his 
apathy,  and  compelled  him  to  display  the  affection 
c^  a  son  and  the  spirit  of  a  monarch.  He  despatched 
Sir  William  Keith  to  London,  and  conmianded  him, 
together  with  his  resident,  Archibald  Douglas,  to 
remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  in- 
jury already  offered  to  an  independent  queen,  and 
to  beseech  Elizabeth  not  to  suffer  the  execution  of 
a  sentence,  unjust  in  itself,  and  dishonourable  in 
the  last  degree  to  the  King  of  Scotland  and  son  of 
the  Scottish  Queen.  Receiving  no  answer  to  the  Jmbm  re- 
expostulations  of  his  ambassadors,  James  wrote  !!dchootcfl 
with  his  own  hand  to  Elizabeth,  complaining  in  the 
bitterest  terms  of  her  conduct,  and  threatening,  if 
she  persisted  in  her  purpose,  that  his  duty  and 
honour  would  oblige  him  to  renounce  her  friend- 
ship, and  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  his  king- 
dom, and  implore  the  aid  of  other  courts,  to  re- 
venge his  mother's  wrongs.  Elizabeth,  enraged  to 
the  highest  degree  by  the  tenor  and  style  of  this 
letter,  was  ready  to  expel  James's  ambassadors  with 
a  silent  frown  ;  but  her  ministers,  fearing  the  con- 
sequences, prevailed  upon  her  to  send  a  soft  and 
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K.  c  1687.   evasive  answer,  promising  to  suspend  the  execu- 
^^  ^  ^^    tion  of  the  sentence  until  the  arrival  of  new  en- 
voys from  Scotlland. 

James  instantly  despatched  the  Master  of  Gray 
and  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  to  employ  entreaties  and 
threats.  They  proposed  that  Mary  should  reaigu 
all  her  rights  and  pretensions  to  her  son.  This 
would  effectually  secure  Elizabeth's  safety  from  the 
plots  of  a  competitor,  and  the  Protestant  religion 
from  the  enmity  of  aCatholic  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  as  insecure  and  irrele- 
vant, since,  after  her  condemnation,  Mary  had  no 
rights  to  resign.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  then  aiwiimfd 
a  higher  tone,  and  protested  that  his  master  would 
in  honour  be  compelled  to  revenge  his  mother's 
death.  Elizabeth  flung  from  Melvil  in  a  state  of 
perturbation  and  anger,  telling  him  that  his  coun- 
sel, entreaties,  and  menaces,  were  all  insolent  and 
TrcMheryof  vaiu.*     Melvil  and  Keith  executed  their  conunis- 

i    m 

sion  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  but  Douglas  and  Gray 
proved  traitors  :  they  deemed  their  own  safety  de- 
pendent on  Mary  s  death.  Gray,  especially,  private- 
ly wliisi)ered  in  the  Queen*s  ear  tlie  old  adage,  Ttf 
dead  cannot  bite. 
lUittbcth*!  Elizabeth,  after  the  publication  of  the  sentenoe, 
P«n>i«>it7-  remained  for  two  montliK  in  a  state  of  perplesily 
and  disquietude :  she  dreaded  the  infamy  of  an  ac- 
tion which  she  ardently  wished  should  be  aooom- 
plishi^d.  Her  iRHiple  waited  her  detenninatioo 
with  sus])ense  and  anxiety  :  rumours  of  plota,  in- 
vasions, and  rebellions,  were  artfully  invented,  and 

*   .^l■;^li*»  Memoir*,  p.  346.     Spoitii«gi.d,  p.  3M« 
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industriously  propagated.  Amidst  this  commotioD,  A.  c.  lu 
Elizabeth  at  length  resolved  to  strike  the  blow.*  "^^^"^ 
She  commanded  her  secretary,  Davidson,  to  bring 
her  a  proper  warrant  for  the  execution.  He  brought 
her  a  commission,  written  by  Burleigh,  directed 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  as  Earl-Marshal,  and 
to  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Derby,  Cumberland,  and 
Pembroke,  as  his  assistants.  She  approved  of  and  Sigm  the 
signed  this  fatal  instrument,  with  a  barbarous  jest-  „un.  ''^" 
ing  that  might  have  suited  Nero.  "  Go,"  said  she 
to  Davidson ;  ^*  carry  this  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  on 
"  your  way  shew  it  to  Walsingham,  though  I  am 
"  afraid  he  will  die  for  grief  at  the  sight  of  it.** 
Still  she  was  haunted  with  the  dread  of  the  infamy 
that  this  deed  of  giving  up  a  Queen,  her  own  near- 
est relation,  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
would  attach  to  her  memory.  She  had  often  hinted 
to  Paulet,  Dniry,  and  other  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, that  she  expected  their  zeal  would  extricate 
her  out  of  her  present  perplexity,  but  they  affected 
not  to  understand  her  meaning.  After  the  war-  propotes 
rant  was  signed,  she  commanded  a  letter  to  be  ^^^ 
written  to  Paulet,  in  plainer  terms,  complaining  of 
his  remissness  in  sparing  so  long  the  life  of  her 
capital  enemy,  and  begging  him  and  Drury  to  re- 
member  at  length  what  the  duty  of  affectionate 
subjects,  and  the  oath  of  association,  bound  them 
to  do ;  namely,  to  deliver  their  Sovereign  from  con- 
tinual fear  and  danger,  by  shortening  the  days 
of  their  prisoner.  Paulet,  though  a  stem  bigot, 
though  he  hated  Mary  as  a  Catholic,  though  he 

'  Cambaeo,  p.  533^34. 
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A.  c.  1M7.  treated  her  often  with  harshneWt  and  8onietiiiiei» 
"^  »  ^^  with  barbarity ;  yet  he  had  too  much  aenae  and 
honesty  to  be  duped  with  such  sophistry,  and  too 
much  integrity  to  act  the  part  of  an  assassin.  He 
replied,  that  the  Queen  might  dispose  of  his  life 
and  property,  but  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  his 
conscience,  nor  stamp  a  mark  of  infamy  on  his 
posterity,  by  perpetrating  so  foul  a  crime. 

Leicester  and  Walsingham  were  appointed  to 
address  letters  to  James,  and  to  his  secretary  M aitr 
land,  in  the  most  artful  and  delicate  terms*  to  pi^ 
pare  the  King  for  the  melancholy  news  of  his 
mother's  death.*  James  felt  with  unavailing  grief 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  entangled,  by  a  prin- 
cess who  held  in  her  hand  his  future  fortunes.  He 
announced  to  his  subjects  the  mournful  oondition 
of  his  mother ;  he  ordered  a  form  of  prajrer,  com- 
posed with  delicacy  and  caution,  to  be  said  for  her 
in  all  the  churches ;  he  enjoined  them  to  pray. 
"  that  it  might  please  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with 
**  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  to  protect  her  bom 
BAt^now  of  ♦»  the  danger  which  was  hanging  over  her."  Bnt 
the  clergy  refused  to  prostitute  their  pulpits  by 
petitioning  the  Almighty  in  favour  of  a  pa|HSt. 

James,  shocked  with  their  spirit  of  intolcnnee 
and  sedition,  renewed  his  injunctions,  and  i^gaia 
appointed  a  day  of  prayer  for  his  mother ;  and  to 
preclude  the  danger  of  insult,  appointed  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  officiate  in  his  pi 
in  a  church  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  ministers 
suaded  a  Mr.  Cowper,  a  probationer  in  divimty, 

*  Cambdca,  p.  633.    SpoUavMi,  p.  3ft3. 
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to  pre-occup7  the  pulpit.  The  King,  entering  the  a.  a  iM 
church,  expressed  his  surprise ;  but  told  Cowper,  "^y^ 
that,  if  he  would  obey  his  injunction,  he  might 
proceed  to  officiate.  Cowper  replied,  that  he  would 
do  as  the  spirit  of  Qod  should  direct  him.  The 
King  commanded  him  to  retire,  and  the  captain  of 
his  guard  advanced  to  compel  obedience.  The 
enraged  probationer  exclaimed  that  this  violence 
would  witness  against  the  King  on  the  great  day 
of  the  Lord,  and  denounced  a  curse  against  the  au- 
dience for  not  exerting  themselves  in  his  defence. 
The  archbishop  then  ascending  the  pulpit,  per- 
formed the  function  for  which  he  had  been  called, 
and  lectured  his  audience  on  the  duties  of  modera- 
tion, praying  for  all  mankind,  and  of  leading  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives  under,  and  praying  specially 
for  kings,  and  all  in  high  stations.  In  the  after- 
noon, Cowper  was  called  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  was  accompanied  thither  by  Mr.  Walter  Can- 
canqual  and  Mr.  William  Watson,  two  ministers  of 
distinguished  zeal.  Cowper,  as  the  meed  of  his  pe- 
tulance, was  committed  to  the  Castle  of  Blackness; 
and  his  supporters,  for  the  impudent  vindication 
of  their  protegi,  were  prohibited  from  preaching 
during  the  King's  pleasure.* 

Elizabeth,  next  morning,  after  having  signed  OmmAA 
the  warrant,  forbade  Davidson  to  take  it  to  the  J^  ^^ 
Chancellor.    When  told  that  the  seal  was  already 
affixed,  she  expressed  her  surprise,  but  did  not  re- 
call it.    She  repeated  her  persuasion  that  the  death 
of  the  Scottish  Queen  might  be  better  accomplished 

*  Spotdiwood,  p.  SM. 
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A.  c.  1687.  by  some  other  expedient ;  but  when  Davidson  read 
to  her  the  answer  of  Paulet»  she  burst  out  into  ex- 
pressions of  anger  and  disappointment.  That  gen- 
tleman was  no  longer  her  dear  and  faithful  Pan- 
let:  he  was  a  precise  and  dainty  fellow^  who  would 
promise  much^  and  perform  nothing ;  who,  not- 
withstanding his  association  oath,  would  perjure 
himself  to  fling  the  blame  upon  her  shoulders :  but 
she  knew  of  others  less  scrupulous,  and  proposed 
to  employ  one  Wingfield,  who  possessed  courage 
and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow.  Amidst  such 
peevish  brawlings,  she  abruptly  retired. 

Davidson,  from  this  ambiguous  language  of  the 
Queen,  was  at  a  loss  whether  he  ought  to  detain 
or  forward  tlie  warrant.  To  exonerate  himself,  he 
delivered  it  up  to  Lord  Burleigh,  its  original  com- 
poser. That  nobleman  called  a  council.  The  privy 
councillors  thought  themselves  authorised  to  pro- 
ceed. The  Queen  had  done  all  that  was  required 
by  law  ;  to  give  her  farther  trouble  was  needless 
and  troublesome  to  her  feelings :  they  ought  to 
take  the  responsibility  upon  themselves.  Promp- 
ted, as  tliey  pretended,  by  zeal  for  the  Queen*s  safe- 
ty, but  in  riNility  by  the  apprehension  of  their  own 
danger,  they  immediately  desimtched  the  warrant, 
under  the  care  of  Beal,  clerk  of  the  council,  with  a 
joint  letter  from  themselves,  em  lowering  the  Earb 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  together  with  the  High 
Sheriir  of  the  county,  to  see  the  sentence  put  in 
execution. 

These  arrivi*d  at  Fotheringay  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bniary.  'i'lie  Queen,  who  was  rather  indisposed, 
iirose  from  tx^fl,  dressed  herself,  and  received  them. 
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together  with  several  gentlemen  of  the  county,  a.c.  im 
Beal  read  the  warrant  for  execution.  Mary  listened  "^-nr* 
to  it  with  great  composure.  Then,  crossing  her- 
self in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  That  soul,"  said  she,  "  is  un- 
"  worthy  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  which  is  unwilling 
"  to  suffer  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  which  is 
"  to  set  it  free  from  the  body."  The  day,  she  said, 
had  at  last  arrived,  which  she  had  long  desired, 
and  which  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  languishing 
imprisonment ;  nor  could  she  have  wished  a  more 
happy  termination  of  life,  than  to  shed  her  blood 
for  her  religion.  She  briefly  enumerated  the  wrongs 
she  had  suffered,  the  reasonable  offers  she  had  made, 
the  malice,  frauds,  and  artifices,  employed  by  her 
enemies  ;  then,  laying  her  hand  on  a  New  Testa-  Mtrymid^ 
ment  which  lay  on  the  table,  "  As  for  the  death  ?**  ®^  ^ 

^  '  innocence. 

••  of  the  Queen,  your  sovereign,"  said  she,  "  I  call 
"  God  to  witness,  that  I  never  imagined  it,  never 
"  sought  it,  nor  ever  consented  to  it."  The  Earl 
of  Kent  excepted  against  her  oath,  as  being  made 
upon  a  popish  Testament.  "  It  is  on  that  account," 
rejoined  the  Queen,  "  that  I  esteem  it  the  more, 
my  Lord ;  and  therefore,  according  to  your  own 
reasoning,  you  ought  to  judge  my  oath  the  more 
satisfactory."  Indulging  his  puritanical  fervour, 
the  Earl  declaimed  against  popery,  and  exhorted 
her  to  renounce  its  errors,  to  embrace  the  true 
faith,  and  accept  of  the  spiritual  service  of  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  a  learned  divine.  Mary 
replied,  that  she  was  not  ignorant  of  controversy ; 
that  she  had  read  much,  and  had  listened  to  the 
most  learned  of  the  reformed,  preachers,  but  had 
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A.c.  1687.  never  heard  any  argument  that  could  startle  her 
in  her  belief,  much  less  induce  her  to  abandon  the 
faith  of  her  fathers  ;  and  b^;edt  that  instead  of 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  she  might  have  the  aid 
of  her  almoner,  who  was  still  in  the  house*  and 
that  she  might  enjoy  the  benefit  and  consolation 
of  those  pious  institutions  prescribed  by  her  reli- 
gion. But  even  this  favour,  which  is  seldom  de* 
nied  to  the  vilest  criminal,  was  absolutely  refused. 
The  two  earls  observed,  that  her  request  was  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  commis- 
sioners both  in  soul  and  body.  The  Earl  of  Kent 
exclaimed,  that  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their 
religion,  and  her  death  would  be  its  life.  Mary 
asked,  if  neither  her  son  nor  any  of  the  fiofcign 
powers  had  interceded  in  her  favour :  she  inqniifd 
concerning  her  secretaries  Naue  and  Curlep  and 
particularly  whether  Naue  were  dead  or  alive? 
Drury  replied,  that  he  was  still  in  prison.  The 
Queen  exclaimed,  **  Is  my  life  to  be  taken,  and 
"  Naue  s  life  spared  ?  I  protest  before  Ood,**  pat- 
ting her  hand  again  on  the  Scriptures,  *'  that  Nane 
*'  is  the  author  of  my  death.  He  has  brought  me 
'*  to  the  Kcaflfold,  and  to  save  his  own  life.  I  die 
**  in  the  place  of  Naue ;  but  the  truth  will  soon  be 
**  known.'*  Finally,  she  inquired  when  ahe  was 
to  sufler  ?  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  answered*  with 
visible  perturljation,  <'  T(Mnorrow  morning*  at 
••  eight  o'clock." 

Mary  had  heard  the  denunciation  of  her  death 
with  a  composure  and  religious  fortitude  that  awed 
and  afTected  the  lieholdera.     Her  senranta. 
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left  alone  with  their  mistress,  burst  into  tears  and  a.c.  1587<, 
sorrowful  lamentations.     Mary,  while  she  expe-    '••  v:  "^ 
rienced  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  their  kind  condo-  ^JJ^Jj^  ^^ 
lence,  endeavoured  to  console  them,  saying,  •*  This 
"  is  not  a  time  to  weep,  but  to  rejoice.     In  a  few 
**  hours  you  will  see  the  end  of  my  misfortune?. 
My  enemies  may  now  say  what  they  please,  but 
the  Earl  of  Kent  has  betrayed  the  secret,  that 
my  religion  is  the  real  cause  of  my  death."   Then 
falling  on  her  knees,  with  all  her  domestics  round 
her,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  her  sufferings  were 
now  so  near  an  end  ;  and  prayed  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  endure  what  still  remained  with  for* 
titude  and  resignation. 

After  long  and  fervent  prayer,  she  supped  spa- 
ringly, according  to  her  custom.  She  drank  to  all 
her  servants,  who,  in  return,  pledged  her  on  their 
knees,  mingling  tears  with  the  wine,  and  asking 
pardon  for  any  offences  they  had  committed  in  her 
service.  She  condescended,  in  her  turn,  to  solicit 
their  forgiveness  if  she  had  ever  spoken  or  acted 
unkindly  towards  them,  and  concluded  with  a  few 
tender  admonitions  for  their  future  conduct :  even 
then,  she  could  not  help  recalling  and  mentioning 
that  Naue  was  the  author  of  her  death. 

This  last  and  important  night  of  Mary's  life.  Her  employe 
she  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  was  occu-  tht  miI^l^ 
pied  in  the  writing  of  her  will,  and  of  three  letters, 
to  her  confessor,  her  cousin  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  King  of  France.  The  second  she  gave  to 
exercises  of  devotion  in  her  closet,  with  her  two 
maids,  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elspeth  Curie.  She  read 
and  prayed  alternately.     She  especially  read  and 
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A.c.  1587.  meditated  on  the  i)assion  of  Christ,  and  endeavour- 
'—  F  ^'  ed  to  draw  from  the  fountains  of  her  Saviour,  the 
imitation  of  the  patience  and  fortitude  manifested 
in  that  blessed  example.  The  third  part  was  al- 
lotted to  repose.  About  four  oVlock  she  went  to 
bed  ;  but  her  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
the  awful  change  that  was  impending,  to  allow 
slumber  to  close  her  eye-lids :  her  lips  were  ob- 
served in  constant  motion,  and  her  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer. 

She  arose  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  herself 
in  a  mourning  habit  appropriate  to  the  rank  of  a 
Queen-Dowager,  but  with  an  elegance  and  splen- 
dour which  she  had  long  laid  aside,  except  upon  a 
few  festival  days.  Her  head-dress  was  of  fine  lawn, 
edged  with  bone  lace,  with  a  veil  thrown  tiack  and 
reaching  to  the  ground.  A  pomander  chain,  with 
a  cross  of  gold,  was  suspended  from  her  neck ;  her 
beads  hung  at  her  girdle.  Her  domestics  assembled 
around  her  :  she  read  to  them  her  will,  distributed 
among  them  her  clothes  and  money,  and  bade  them 
cidieu,  kissing  the  women,  and  giving  her  hand  to 
kiss  to  the  men.  Weeping,  they  followed  her  into 
her  oratory,  where  she  placed  herself  on  the  front  of 
the  altar  :  tliey  knelt  down  and  prayed  behind  her. 
There  she  received  that  strength  and  consolation 
SheUMim.  froui  the  mercy  of  her  God,  that  confounded  her 
I!^Sd!Ve'  ^•"^*""^''^.  At  "eight  o'clock,  Andrews  the  sheriff, 
brutrys.  and  liis officers,  entered  the  oratory.  Mary  arose; 
and  taking  the  crucifix  from  the  altar  in  her  right 
hand,  and  holding  her  prayer-book  in  her  left,  to 
her  servants,  who  were  forbidden  to  follow,  the 
Queen  gave  her  blessing  :  they  received  it  on  their 


knees,  kissii^  her  hands  or  ker  nKUitle  :  while  she 
descended  the  staircase,  the  bmst  ef  dieir  wailuB^ 
resounded  through  the  sorrowful  halL  At  the 
foot  of  die  stair,  the  two  earls,  acrompanied  br 
several  gentlemen,  reeeiTed  her;  and  there  Mel- 
vil,  the  steward  of  her  hooselHM,  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  wringing  his  hands,  and  mdtingin 
tears,  bewailed  her  condition,  and  his  own  unhai^r 
£Eite,  who  was  to  camr  the  account  to  Scotland  of 
the  lamentable  death  of  his  good  and  gracious 
Queen  and  mistress.  Mary  thus  consoled  him :  Hcr< 
"  Grood  Melril,  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  rather  '^^  M** 
*'  cause  to  rejoice  than  mourn  ;  thou  shalt  this  day 
"  see  Mary  Stuart  delivered  from  all  her  troubles. 
''  Know  that  this  world  is  but  vanity,  subject  to 
'*  more  sorrow  than  an  ocean  of  tears  can  bewail. 
"  But  I  pray  thee  report,  that  I  die  a  true  woman 
to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to  France,  May 
Grod  forgive  them,  who  have  long  thirsted  for 
my  blood,  as  the  hart  doth  for  the  brooks  of 
"  water.  O  God,  thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and 
"  truth  itself :  Thou  knowest  the  inward  chambers 
of  my  thoughts,  and  that  I  always  wished  the 
union  of  England  with  Scotland  !  Commend  me 
to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  dignity  or  independence  of  his 
crown,  or  favourable  to  the  pretended  superiority 
"  of  our  enemies."  Then,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
said,  "  Good  Melvil,  farewell !  and  pray  for  thy 
"  mistress  and  Queen  !" 

Mary  made  her  last  request  that  her  servants  Demaudi  the 
might  be  present  at  her  death.  The  Earl  of  Kent  •dmMaii  of 
objected,  that  they  would  be  a  great  annoyance  by 
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A.C.  1587.  their  lamentations,  and  might  perhaps  use  super- 
stitious fooleries,  such  as  dippinj;  their  handker- 
chiefs in  her  CJrace's  blood.  "  My  Lords,**  said 
Mary,  "  I  will  give  my  word  that  none  of  their  ac- 
tions shall  Ix*  blanieahle.  Certainly  your  mistress, 
being  a  maiden  Queen,  will  grant  that,  for  sake 
"  of  our  sex,  I  may  have  some  of  my  women  about 
"  me  at  my  death.  You  might,  I  think,  grant  me 
"  a  greater  courtesy,  were  I  of  lesser  rank  than  a 
**  Queen  of  Scotland."  Receiving  no  answer,  she 
exclaimed,  with  some  vehemence,  "  Am  I  not  cou- 
^*  sin  to  your  Queen,  a  descendant  of  the  blood- 
"  royal  of  Henry  VII.,  a  dowager  of  France,  and 
"  the  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland."  The  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  interi>ose(l  :  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
two  of  her  women,  and  four  of  her  men-servants 
should  be  admitted.  She  selected  her  steward,  phy- 
sician, apothecary,  and  surgeon,  with  her  maids. 
Kennedv  and  Curie. 

w 

Ententbe  A   scaflfold  had  lKH*n  erected  in  the  same  hall 

where  MarvV  mock  trial  was  held :  it  was  raiaeda 
little  above  the  floor,  covered  with  black  serge,  and 
surrounded  with  a  low  railing.  The  dismal  pro- 
cession now  proceeded.     It  was  KmI  hy  the  sheriff 

and  liis  oflicers :  next  followed  Paulet  and  Drunr. 

• 

with  the  Karls  Shrewsbury  and  Kent ;  and  lastly 
came  the  illustrious  victim  Queen,  with  Melril 
bc*aring  her  train.  Her  step  wit<  firm,  and  her 
countenance  siTene.  She  lK*held  the  appalling  ap- 
paratus, anil  bore  the  ga/e  of  tlie  numerous  spec- 
tators \vitli(»ut  shrinking,  ^i'lie  lustre  of  her  beauty 
was  yet  daz/ling.  and  she  advanced  with  that  air 
of  grace  and  majesty  that  she  displayed  in  the  hall 
of  lier  fathers,  in  the  days  of  other  years.     She. 
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with  a  composed  aspect,  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  a.  C  im7. 
the  axe,  and  the  executioners  ;  but  the  spectators  ^^  j  -^ 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  To  aid  her  as  she  mount- 
ed the  scaffold,  Paulet  offered  his  arm  :  **  I  thank 
"  you,  sir,"  said  Mary ;  "  it  is  the  last  trouble  I 
"  shall  give  you,  and  the  most  acceptable  service 
"  you  have  ever  rendered  me." 

The  Queen  seated  herself  on  a  stool  which  was 
prepared  for  her.  On  her  right,  stood  the  two 
earls  ;  on  the  left,  the  sheriff,  and  Beal,  the  clerk 
of  the  council ;  in  front,  the  executioner  from  the 
Tower,  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assistant 
also  in  black.  Beat  read  the  warrant  for  execu- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Queen  listened  carelessly,  and 
as  occupied  with  other  thoughts  :  she  then,  in  an 
audible  voice,  addressed  the  assembly.  She  would  Addrettes 
have  them  recollect,  she  said,  that  she  was  a  Sove-  *  *  "'^  ^* 
reign  Princess,  nowise  subject  to  the  Parliament 
of  England,  but  dragged  to  this  scaffold  to  suffer 
by  injustice  and  violence.  She,  however,  thanked 
Gk)d,  that  he  had  given  her  this  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly professing  her  religion,  and  of  declaring,  as 
she  had  often  before  declared,  that  she  had  never 
imagined,  compassed,  nor  consented  to  the  death 
of  the  English  Queen,  nor  ever  sought  the  least 
harm  to  her  person  ;  that,  after  her  death,  many 
things  then  buried  in  darkness  would  come  to  light. 
But  she  forgave  from  her  heart,  all  her  enemies^ 
nor  should  her  tongue  utter  that  which  might  turn 
to  their  prejudice.  Here  she  was  interrupted  by  ishanued 
Dr.  Fletcher,  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  took  Sf  j^ew*" 
his  station  opposite  to  her,  without  the  rails ;  and  ^n>"«i>* 
whatever  his  motives  might  be,  his  behaviour  was 
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A.C.  1A87.  indecent  and  coarse  in  the  highest  def^'ve,  and 
tended  only  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  unfurtunat«f 
sufferer,  and  indexed  insulted  the  religion  which  be 
professed,  and  the  Sovereign  whom  he  flattered. 
He  told  her,  that  his  mistress,  thougli  compelled 
to  execute  justice  on  her  body,  was  careful  of  the 
welfare  of  her  soul,  and  had  sent  him  to  bring  her 
to  the  true  fold  of  Christ,  out  of  the  communion 
of  that  church,  in  which,  if  she  remained,  she 
must  l)e  punished  with  everlasting  fire.  Twice  she 
interrupted  him  with  great  gentleness,  yet  he  per- 
tinaciously continued.  Then,  raising  her  roice, 
she,  with  a  more  resolute  t<ine,  desired  him  to 
withhold  his  exhortaticms  and  menaces.  ^  I  w» 
**  baptised,"  said  she,  **  and  educated  in  the  Ro- 
*'  man  (.\itliolic  religion :  I  have  experienced  iU 
**  comforts  during  my  life,  in  the  trj'ing  seawiK 
**  of  sickni*s>\  calaniitv,  and  sorrow  ;  and  I  am  re- 
••  solved  to  die  in  it."  The  Karl  of  Shrewsburv 
ordered  the  Dean  ti)  desist,  and  to  content  faiiiuelf 
%vith  praying  for  her  couversion.  His  prayer  was 
the  echo  of  his  sermon  :  hut  Mary,  falling  on  bcr 
knees,  employed  herself  in  other  devotions.  She 
rejieatcd  audibly  long  passages  from  the  Psalms 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  She  pniyed  in  English  for 
ChristV  afflicted  church,  for  her  son  James*  and 
for  Queen  Kli/alx'tli.  She  declared  she  hoped  for 
nuTcy  only  through  the  death  of  (*hrist«  befbrv 
%vhose  image  she  now  willingly  shed  her  blood ; 
and,  holding  up  the  crucifix,  she  exclaimed*  **  As 
*'  thy  arms,  O  (jo<i,  were  stretched  out  upon  the 
*'  cro>s,  so  receive  me  into  the  arms  of  thy  merer, 
'*  and  forgive  me  my  sins."     **  Madam,"  aaid  Che 
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Earl  of  Kent,  "  you  had  better  leave  such  popish   a.c.  u 
"  trumperies,  and  bear  him  in  your  heart."     She    ^'"'V* 
replied,  "  It  were  difficult  to  hold  in  my  hand  the 
"  representation  of  his  sufferings,  and  not  to  bear 
•*  him  at  the  same  time  in  my  heart." 

When  her  maids,  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  dis- 
robe their  mistress,  the  executioners,  fearing  to 
lose  their  usual  perquisites,  hastily  interfered  :  the 
Queen  gently  checked  them,  but  instantly  submit- 
ted, saying,  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  undress  before  so  many  spectators,  nor 
to  be  served  by  such  valets.  Her  servants,  in  this 
eventful  moment,  were  unable  to  suppress  their 
feelings  ;  but  Mary,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips, 
enjoined  silence,  gave  them  her  blessing,  and  soli- 
cited their  prayers.  She  then  seated  herself  again. 
Kennedy,  taking  a  handkerchief  edged  with  gold, 
pinned  it  over  her  eyes.  With  calm,  but  undaunted 
fortitude,  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block,  kneeling^ 
and  repeating  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands^ 
"  O  Ltordy  I  commend  my  spirits  The  hardest 
hearts  relented,  every  bosom  sobbed,  every  eye  ran 
with  tears.  Even  the  headsman  was  disconcerted ;  ii  behead 
he  trembled,  missed  his  aim,  and  inflicted  a  deep  ^*^"*^ 
wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the  skull.  The  Queen 
remained  motionless  ;  the  third  stroke  only  severed 
her  head  from  the  body,  which  falling  out  of  its 
attire,  discovered  a  premature  hoariness,  the  effect 
of  accumulated  cares  and  sorrows.  When  the  ex- 
ecutioner held  it,  the  muscles  of  that  beautiful  face 
were  so  convulsed,  that  its  once  enchanting  features 
could  not  be  recognised.  He  cried,  as  usual,  "  God 
'*  save  Queen  Elizabeth  !"  "  So  perish  all  her  ene- 
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A.  c.  1587,  «'  mies  !"  subjoined  the  dean  :  "  So  perish  all  the 
*'  enemies  of  the  gospel  !*'  loudly  exclaimed  the  pu- 
ritanical Eari  of  Kent.  Not  a  murmur  of  response 
was  heard :  sorrow  had  sealed  every  lip :  every 
heart  vibrated  with  sentiments  of  admiration,  pity, 
and  woe.  Her  women  hastened  to  protect  her  dead 
body  from  idle  curiosity,  and  hoped  to  have  the 
mournful  solace  of  laying  it  out  in  decent  funeral 
attire,  but  they  were  deprived  of  that  melancholy 
pleasure,  and  chased  from  the  hall  with  indignity. 
Burgogne,  her  jihysician,  begged  leave  to  take  out 
her  heart,  and  to  carry  it  with  him  to  France,  hot 
his  entreaty  was  refused  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Her  remains  were  carried,  by  the  rude  hands  of 
the  executioners,  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
covered  with  a  coarse  cloth,  torn  from  an  old  IriUiaid 
table.  The  block,  the  cushion,  the  scaffold,  and 
the  garments  which  were  stained  with  her  blood, 
were  consumed  with  fire.  The  body,  after  bring 
embalmed,  wsis  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coflin,  and  kepi 
in  the  same  mom  for  six  months,  and  afterwards, 
by  Elizabetirs  orders,  interred  with  royal  pomp  ia 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Peterborough.  Twenty-five 
years  after,  her  son  caused  her  bones  to  be  trans* 
ferred  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  among  the 
kings  of  England. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  beantifiil, 
the  amiable,  the  accomplished  Mary  Stuart,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  There  perhi^M  never 
was  a  m(»re  strikhig  proof  of  the  vanity  of  all  Im- 
man  grandcMir,  and  of  all  that  the  world  admirss, 
than  the  hii»tury  of  this  Scottish  Queen.  She 
descended  (nmi  the  ancient  and  illustrioaa  line  of 
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hundred  and  eight  Scottish  monarchs :  she  was  her-  a.  c  im7. 
self  a  queen,  when  only  a  week  old.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  politest  court  of  Europe.  She  was  en- 
dowed with  all  the  graces  that  nature  could  lavish 
on  a  human  form.  Her  incomparable  beauty  and 
expression  of  countenance,  her  majestic  stature  and 
symmetry  of  shape,  her  raven  hair  and  fine  com- 
plexion, her  brilliant  and  expressive  eyes,  her  me- 
lodious voice,  her  easy  and  dignified  air,  walk,  and 
gesture,  attracted  and  fixed  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  Her  mental  talents  were  no  less  eminent. 
Her  understanding  was  clear,  her  judgment  pene- 
trating, her  spirit  lofty,  her  application  vigorous, 
her  learning  respectable,  her  taste  elegant.  Her  ear 
for  music  was  just  and  refined  :  she  sung  and  played 
upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Her  manners 
were  gentle,  her  temper  cheerful,  her  conversation 
easy  and  flowing,  her  wit  polite,  her  information 
various.  To  these  external  and  internal  qualities, 
she  added  the  adventitious  aid  and  embellishments 
of  all  that  the  riches,  variety,  and  taste  of  dress, 
or  the  lustre  of  jewels,  could  confer.  No  wonder 
that  so  distinguished  and  so  accomplished  a  Prin- 
cess should  captivate  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and, 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  be  elevated  to  the  first 
European  throne,  where  all  her  transcendant  qua- 
lities shone  and  were  fully  appreciated.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  cousin,  Mary  of  England,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  she  became  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  English  crown,  and  by  many  was  deem- 
ed the  legitimate  sovereign  of  that  realm.  Such 
were  the  extraordinary  advantages  that  nature  and 
fortune  had  lavished  on  Mary.  But  let  us  turn  our 
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A.  c.  1587,   eyes  to  the  shades  with  which  fortune  darkened 
this  fine  jiortrait.    Mary,  yet  a  child,  by  the  distur- 
bances that  embroiled  her  kingdom,  was  necessi- 
tated to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  realm,  and  the 
snares  laid  to  capture  her  during  her  voyage  woe 
yet  more  dangerous  than  the  stormy  oceau  over 
which  she  had  to  sail.     Raised  to  tlie  pinnade  of 
human  glory,  on  the  throne  of  France,  she  did  nol 
long  enjoy  that  transient  grandeur.    On  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  retireil  from  court  to  indulge 
the  grief  of  her  widowhood,  and  to  shun  the  froim 
of  a  jealous  mother-in-law.  Invited  home  to  her  n^ 
tive  kingdom,  she  narrowly  escaped  the  ambushes 
of  a  yet  more  jealous  and  malignant  rival.     The 
rejoicings  with  which  she  was  welcomed,  were  mod 
damped  by  the  insults  offered  to  herself  and  her  i«^ 
ligion.     She  saw  the  religion  of  her  fathers,  whidi 
had  flourished  in  Scotland  for  more  than  thirteen 
centuries,  overturned  bv  the  a%'arice  and  ambition 
of  her  nobles,  and  bv  the  wild  fanaticism  of  furiooi 
and  self-constituted  preachers.     She  saw  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  s])ringing  up  with  novelty  of  doctrineti 
The  throne  and  the  laws  are  seldom  respected  when 
the  foundati(»ns  of  faith  are  shaken.     Deceived  by 
the  treachery  of  smiling,  but  insidious  and  corrupt- 
ed counsellors,  and  exiM)sed  to  the  unceasing  hatfed, 
jealous  suspicions,  and  unreasonable  demands  of 
turbulent  ecclesiastics*  she  {RTpetually  experienced 
the  imngs  of  disappointment  and  the  malignity  of 
detractions.     Courted  and  sought  in  marriage  by 
kings  and  princes,  she  was  most  unfortunate  in  her 
choice  of  a  husband.    She  was  driven,  in  some 
to  this  rash  union,  by  the  caprice  and  selfish) 
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of  her  imperious  rival,  who,  in  every  momentous  a.  c  i5i 
affair,  strove  to  disturb  the  peace  and  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  her  sister  queen,  which  she  could  the 
more  easily  effect,  since,  besides  exorbitant  power 
and  immense  wealth,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  served  by  statesmen  of  eminent  talents,  and  who 
were  as  sincerely  devoted  to  her  purposes,  as  Mary's 
ministers  were  destitute  of  integrity  and  patriotism. 
Circumvented  by  the  insidious  wiles  of  an  artful 
and  unprincipled  man,  and  by  the  detestable  col- 
lusion of  corrupted  nobles,  Mary  was  ensnared  into 
a  compliance,  which,  though  we  cannot  justify,  yet 
we  must  blame  with  sympathizing  sorrow.  This 
ill-fated  event  gave  her  enemies  the  opportunity  of 
completing  their  conspiracy,  and  of  tumbling  her 
from  her  paternal  throne,  and  immuring  her  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  prison.  When,  by  her  address,  she 
had  recovered  her  liberty,  she  was  again  discom- 
fited by  the  craftiness  of  her  enemies,  and  by  the 
ill-concerted  measures  of  her  friends  ;  after  which, 
by  an  ever-to-be-lamented  rashness,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  toils  of  a  treacherous,  cruel,  and  un- 
relenting enemy,  who  had  decoyed  her  by  assuming 
the  guise  of  friendship.  Hence  the  accumulated 
sorrows,  insults,  calumnies,  mortifications,  humi* 
liations,  disappointments,  solicitudes  for  her  coun<- 
try  and  her  son,  ill-treatment,  and  persecutions  of 
malice  and  bigotry,  with  which  she  was  loaded  in 
the  various  prisons  in  which  she  consumed  the  last 
nineteen  years  of  her  melancholy  existence. 

Yet,  while  the  bitter  cup  of  her  fortune  was  al- 
ways full,  and  often  overflowing,  amidst  the  most 
agonizing  afflictions  Mary's  spirit  never  s^nk:  she 
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A.  c.  1687.  Still  maintained  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  a 
Queen.  Under  the  vexatious  and  unjust  accusa- 
tions and  trials  to  which  she  was  subjected,  though 
denied  the  justice  of  being  confronted  Mith  her 
accusers,  yet,  from  the  gloom  of  her  prison,  she 
instructed  her  deputies  how  to  clear  her  innocenocp 
and  retort  the  ignominious  charges  upon  her  ad- 
versaries ;  and  in  spite  of  sophistry,  artifice,  and 
malevolence,  still  came  off  victorious,  or  caused 
every  unprejudiced  mind  to  vindicate  her  against 
unjust  condemnation.  In  her  letters  to  Elixabetfa, 
and  during  the  last  trial,  supported  only  by  her 
talents  and  by  her  innocence,  she  proved  herself 
an  overmatch  for  Elizabeth,  and  all  her  able  mini- 
sters and  subservient  judges. 

O  admirable  Queen  !  worthy  of  a  better  fortune, 
if  the  fortunes  of  this  world  were  of  any  real  esti- 
mation !  You  sustained  a  just  cause  with  forti- 
tude ;  and  it  remained  that  you  should  stand  firm 
amidst  oveni'helming  malignity  and  power :  Your 
misfortunes  instructed  you  in  the  science  of  the 
Gospel :  You  humbly  thanked  Grod  for  granting 
you  the  hapjiiness  of  shedding  your  blood  for  your 
religion :  You  learned  that  prosperity  is  apt  to 
blind  unthinking  mortals,  and  make  them  forget 
God  and  themselves ;  that  Christianity  drew  its 
origin  from  the  Cross,  and  grew  and  gathered 
strength  amidst  perseaition  ;  that,  in  adveraityt 
we  revolve,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  soul,  our  past 
errors  and  failings,  %vith  this  singular  consolalioiit 
that  by  deploring  we  reiKiir  them !  Let  us,  then, 
no  longer  t)ewnil  the  sufferings  of  this  illustrioos 
Princess,  which  have  bi*en  the  means  of  her  hqi- 
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piness.  Had  she  been  more  fortunate,  her  history  a.  c  im7« 
might  have  been  more  pompous,  but  her  end  might 
have  been  less  happy.  By  accepting,  with  pious 
resignation,  the  tribidations  and  sufferings  sent 
her,  we  may  hope  she  has  received  the  consola- 
tions promised  to  those  who  mourn,  and  the  crown 
destined  to  those  who  suffer  for  justice  sake  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DiuimuUtion  of  FJiiubeth-^amet  appeased— (irmj  diig;nccd^Ani 
tioD  of  Church-Undii  to  the  Crown— Proclimation  against  Jcaoita  Cry 
of  no  Popery — Spain  prepares  to  invade  KngUnd— James  •^'■''■•^^  kf 
both  Courts— Armada  sails— is  defeated  bj  siorms  and  hafik  Immi 
then  accedes  to  I'Jizaheth's  offers^ Klizabeth's  ingrmiitude  to  the  Catba- 
Ucs^Eliiabeth  urges  severity  against  the  Catholic  I  irrili  Braaoni  te 
Jameson  lenity — The  King*s  Marrijige— Presbyterian  Chnrch  poiiiy  «a^ 
blishtd  by  law — Morality  not  improved — Bothwell's  base  amujiito  Mw- 
ray  killed— Schism  at  St.  Andrews — Conspiracy  of  the  Catholic  LoHi 
detected— Clerical  interference — Kirk  ccnxure  made  mitTsTy  riiiahiib 
grievetl  at  Henry  IV. \  conversion — The  Catholic  liords 
tie  uf  Altnahoilachsn— lluntly  and  Krnil  go  into  exilc^>Ji 
favour  of  thcCatholic»^Ncw  Armada  threatened — Alanni  cf  the 
Ministers^their  illegal  standing  C»uncil— their  murmurs,  amrrility,  m* 
dition,  and  contumacy — The  King  adopts  measures  to  nuiiitaiB  hi 
thority  and  curb  the  PrcacherSi— The  Catholic  I^ords  insinccvdy 
to  the  new  l^reetl— -New  Clergy  tnimduced  to  Parliamenti^-Govncli  Cm- 
spiracy — Jumes  at  great  |Miin»  to  conciliate  the  favour  a(  Cmiholk  Pripco^ 
for  his  ubiaining  the  succession  to  the  English  C..n>wn^Scheniea  «f  ihf 
i'arl  of  F.Mex  — I'rgrs  James  to  join  him ^ tails— in  es 
|Kiu^eM  Jume»*»  cause — Klizabeth**  illnesk  and  death— Jami 
King  of  liritutn  aiul  In-land. 

A.c.  i:»fl7.    J)issiMLM.ATiuN  aiul  artifioe  had  characterised  all 
'^^^y^'^     the  pnuTi'dinjifs  of  Kli/ahcth  withMary  during  her 
t?Jr!rKii.     HtV  :  the  bohUst  and  most  han-faci-d  attempt  of 
tobeth.  deceit,  to  }^uH  tho  frioiids  of  tlie  SiHittish  Queen* 

ivituiiiied  yet  to  he  exiiihited.  Ilaviiif;  glutted  her 
veiij^eaiiee,  Kli/aheth  strove  to  >eciire  her  fame  bjr 
pretended  ignorance  of  Mary*s  execution ;  but 
sighs,  tears,  huneiitations,  and  affected  moumingi 
were  too  thin  a  di>gnise  :  the  sns|K'n»iou  of  her  mi- 
nisters tVoin  their  oflices  for  a  tinuN  her  depriving 
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Davidson  of  office  and  favour  for  life,  his  imprison-   A.  c.  15( 
ment  in  the  Tower,  and  his  heavy  fine  of  ten  thou-   '^  ^  ^ 
sand  pounds,  could  not  prove  the  sincerity  of  her 
regret.    Her  letter  to  Paulet  betrayed  her  real  and 
genuine  sentiments. 

The  Scottish  King,  on  hearing  the  sad  tidings, 
burst  into  tears,  and  threatened  vengeance  and  re- 
sentment. His  subjects  partook  of  his  grief  and 
indignation  ;  they  felt  the  dishonour  of  their  na- 
tion, and  offered  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
revenging  the  insult.  Robert  Carey,  a  son  of  Lord 
Hunsdon,  sent  from  Elizabeth  with  an  artful  let- 
-ter  of  apology,  to  soothe  James  and  his  subjects, 
was  refused  audience  of  the  King ;  but  Elizabeth's  J«n«  *• 
letter,  containing  the  tale  of  Davidson's  rashness  peaaed  for 
and  treachery,  was  afterwards  delivered  to  James,  3^5u**^ 
and  her  partisans  in  the  Scottish  court  strongly 
supported  her  cause.  Leicester  wrote  to  the  King, 
and  Walsingham  to  his  secretary,  urging  the  im- 
policy and  folly  of  attempting  a  war  with  England. 
James  saw  the  danger  of  provoking  the  person  who 
held  his  fortune  in  her  hands  ;  and  the  emotions  of 
indignation  were  suppressed  by  the  suggestions  of 
prudence,  and  the  prospect  of  interest. 

The  menaces  of  Henry  IIL  were  equally  inef- 
fectual. He  was  embroiled  in  a  destructive  war 
with  his  rebellious  subjects,  which  engrossed  all  his 
care  and  his  forces.  He  admitted  an  apology,  and 
renewed  his  relations  of  amity  with  England.  The 
King  of  Spain  dissembled  this  and  other  insults  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  present,  awaiting  the  time  and 
the  means  of  retaliation. 

James  learned  with  astonishment  the  perfidy  of 
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A.  c  1587.   the  Master  of  Gray,  in  his  late  embassy.     The 
'—  f  ^-^    adversaries  of  that  late  favourite  perceived  with 
^|[2^      pleasure  the  King's  indignation ;  and  Sir  WilUam 
Stewart,  in  revenge  of  the  treachery  by  which  Gray 
had  betrayed  his  brother  Captain  James,  accused 
him  before  a  convention  of  the  nobles.    Gray  made 
a  feeble  defence,  and  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment.     His  punishment,  too  small  for  his 
delinquency,  was  not  enforced,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  l)ear  the  burden  of  his  disgrace  and  odium  io 
his  native  country. 
Jtmct  tries         As  a  preparation  to  a  Parliament  that  was  to  be 
^'du^^.   held  on  the  29th  of  July,  James  made  a  laudable 
ing  DobUi.     attempt  to  reconcile  with  each  other  the  wrangling 
nobles  of  his  kingdom.     For  that  purpoae,  he  en- 
tertained them  at  a  royal  banquet  in  his  palaee 
of  Holyroodhouse,  and  obtained  their  promise  to 
bury  their  dissensiouH  in  perpetual  oblivion.    From 
thence  he  conducted  them  in  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  marching  by  pairs,  each 
hand-in-hand  with  his  former  enemy.    A  collatioa 
of  sweetmeats  and  wine  was  prepared  at  the  mar- 
ket-cross,  where  they  drank  to  each  other,  and  ex- 
hibited mutually  the  signs  of  a  friendship  which 
%vas  neither  sincere  nor  lasting.* 
A  commit.         The  Parliament  Mug  convened,  commiaaioiien 
iulJSy  w*  ^*^^"^  ^*'^*  (ieneral  Assembly  presented  themarives, 
PariumcnL     petitioning  that  the  nominal  prelates  there  sittfaig 
should  Ik*  tunK*d  out,  as  having  no  commission  or 
authority  from  the  church  as  her  representatives, 
nor  having  any  ecclesiastic  charge.    This  petition 

•   Spociuwmd,  p.  364. 
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was  simply  rejected ;  but  all  laws  enacted  during  a.  c.  im7. 
the  King's  minority,  in  favour  of  the  new  creed,    '^  ^ 
and  for  censure  and  punishment  of  its  adversaries, 
were  confirmed.* 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  churchJands  Annexation 
had  already  been  seized  by  the  nobles  and  other  undi  to  tibe  ' 
cormorants  of  the  times,  or  had  been  erected  into  ^'®''"*- 
new  lordships  by  the  abbots  and  priors,  or  their 
friends,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  them  remained 
still  unalienated,  and  were  held  by  the  nominal 
bishops  of  the  day,  or  had  been  only  granted  to 
la}rmen  during  pleasure.    All  these  lands,  by  one 
general  law,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  by  an  act 
of  this  Parliament ;  and  the  King,  to  support  the 
expenses  of  government,  was  empowered  to  apply 
the  rents  thereof  to  the  foresaid  charges.    Yet  the 
King  was  not  much  enriched  by  this  acquisition  ; 
the  court  harpies  were  the  greatest  gainers.f 

An  act  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  smaller  ba^  Leuer  Baront 
rons,  allowing  them  to  have  a  voice  in  Parliament  owiraUdon- 
by  their  commissioners  or  representatives.     The  *"  ^^  Pwii»- 

,  ment* 

King  hoped  thereby  to  attach  these  representatives 
to  himself,  to  counterbalance  the  increased  power 
of  the  nobles  ;  but  he  found  them  afterwards  more 
troublesome  than  advantageous.  The  number  of 
freeholders  increasing,  this  act  paved  the  way  for 
the  commons  sending  their  representatives  to  Par- 
liament. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  a  proclamation  was  is-  FrocUmatioir 
sued  for  apprehending  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  ■*?*°*li*' 
and  for  punishing  their  resetters.    In  that  proda- 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  366.  f  Ibid.  p.  366,  366. 
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A.  c.  1687.  ination  are  named  Mr.  James  Gordou,  Jesuit,  uncle 
^^  T  ^^  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly ;  Mr.  Edmund  Hay  ;  Mr. 
Gilbert  Brown,  abbot  of  Newbottle ;  Mr.  John 
Drury,  once  abbot  of  Dunfermline ;  Messrs.  Akfx- 
ander  Meldrum,  William  Creichton*  James  Seaton, 
and  John  Morton.  Most  of  these,  upon  giving 
surety  for  their  peaceable  demeanour,  obtained  pro- 
tection until  the  end  of  January  ensuing. 
16A8.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  offended  at  the  in- 

^^I^J*"^^       dulgence  shewn  the  Jesuits,  collected  a  number  of 
King.  nobles,  barons,  and  commissioners  of  bui^hs,  and, 

with  this  formidable  array,  proceeded  to  the  palace 
of  Holyroodhonse.  The  King,  seeing  so  nunierow 
and  motley  an  embassage  approach  him,  was  cha- 
grined, and  sternly  asked  their  advanced  leaden  if 
they  meant  to  domineer  over  him,  and  oblige  him 
by  force  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  their  illegal 
convention  ?  lie  refused  to  admit  any  but  a  few 
of  their  principals.  These  represented,  that  the 
dangers  of  religion  had  caused  them  to  assemble, 
in  order  to  devise  the  readiest  means  of  quenching 
the  fire  of  ])apis(ry«  which  was  spreading  its  flames 
thronglnrnt  the  country.  The  King  promised  to 
appoint  six  of  his  council  to  confer  with  them,  and 
to  adopt  proiK'r  measures  fur  checking  the  appre- 
hended evil.  In  that  conference,  the  zealots  uigvd 
that  (fordon  and  Crei(;li(un,  Jesuits,  should  be  ap- 
prehended, and  that  their  maintainers,  of  whalerer 
rank,  should  be  punished  according  to  law.  The 
Chancellor  replii^l,  that  the  King  meant  to  aet  to- 
wards these  noblemen  with  calmness  and  caotioB, 
and  esptTially  in  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  of 
whose  conversion  there  weregooil  hopes  :  that  canf 
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should  be  taken  to  send  off  the  two  Jesuits,  but  that   A.  c  1688. 
the  King  expected  reparation  of  the  offence  com-    '^  »  ^' 
mitted  by  the  preacher  James  Gibson.    That  snar-  Preacher 
ling  pulpiteer,  after  much  proud  subterfuge,  fled  ^^^  '^' 
to  England,  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  acknow- 
ledging his  delinquency.     In  England,  during  his 
abode  there,  he  joined  his  factious  puritanical  bre- 
thren, who  were  labouring  to  bring  into  that  church 
what  they  termed  the  holt/  discipline.* 

The  ministers  complained  to  the  King,  that  Lord  Lord  Henri« 
Henries  had  erected  the  mass  at  Dumfries,  and  dri-  *^^^* 
ven  the  ministers  from  the  town.    That  nobleman 
came  to  court,  offering  himself  to  trial ;  but  the 
charges  were  found  not  proved,  and  he  was  remit- 
ted to  his  charge  of  warden  of  the  west  marches. 

Lord  Maxwell,  who  had  remained  some  months  Lord  Max- 
in  Spain,  where  he  saw  preparations  making  for  ]|^^*"^"" 
invading  England,  returned  home  without  licence ; 
and  some  adventurers  resorting  to  him  in  hopes  of 
employment,  Maxwell  was  summoned  before  the 
council :  but  he,  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  began 
to  levy  some  troops,  and  to  put  his  castles  in  a  state 
of  defence.  The  King,  enraged  at  his  boldness, 
hastened  to  Dumfries.  Maxwell  fled.  James  sum- 
moned the  castles  of  Treve,  Carta verock^  Langholm, 
and  Lochmaben,  to  surrender :  they  all  obeyed,  ex- 
cept Lochmaben,  which,  however,  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  its  captain,  David  Maxwell,  was  hang- 
ed for  his  obstinacy.  Maxwell  was  pursued,  taken 
and  warded  in  Edinburgh.f  About  this  time.  Sir 
Roland  York,  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  deserted 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  368.  f  Ibid.  p.  880. 

Hh 
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A.c  1588.  the  English  army  in  Holland,  refusing  to  fight  in 
"^^^r^  the  cause  of  rebels  against  their  sovereign,  and  be- 
cause Elizabeth  herself,  they  said,  was  the  mur- 
deress of  the  lawful  heir  of  England.  They  went 
over  to  Philip's  service  with  thirteen  hundred 
men.* 
Preparationt  Philip  had  loug  bome  in  silence  the  repeaMi 
Kn£  inj^ii'ie^  of  the  Queen  of  England.  She  had  inter- 
cepted  his  treasure,  and  had  assisted  his  rebek: 
she  had  allowed  her  seamen  to  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre his  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  his  fo- 
reign dominions  :  she  had  sent  an  army  against  him 
to  Belgium,  and  her  general  had  even  assumed  the 
title  and  authority  of  governor  of  his  revolted  pro- 
vinces :  she  had  insulted  the  majesty  of  sovereigm. 
by  the  unprecedented  trial  and  the  unjust  and  ig- 
nomiuious  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  npoD 
a  scaffold.  He  was  called  upon,  by  honour  and  jus- 
tice, to  revenge  such  flagrant  aggressions  and  vodt 
wanton  cruelty-  For  five  years  he  had  been  pi^ 
paring,  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  the  mcaw 
of  chastising  such  indignites,  and  now  he  had  ia 
the  Spanish  harlMmrs  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  sail  of  ships  of  war.  carrying  eight  thousand 
seaman,  and  nineteiMi  thousand  soldiers.  The  Duke 
of  Parma  had  a  disposable  force  in  the  Low  Coaa- 
tries,  of  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  eighteen 
hundred  cavalry,  re.idy  to  join  the  Spanish  arma- 
ment ;  all  which  was  now  to  lie  employed  in  the 
invasion  of  England.  Philip  was  sensible  that  an 
alliance  with  Scotland  wn<  of  great  importanee  lo 
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facilitate  his  enterprise.    A  Spanish  party  had   A-ciftsa 
ahready  been  formed  among  the  Scotch,  and  the  ^^  *  ^^ 
Spanish  monarch  courted  the  co-operation  of  the  ed  by  Spain 
King  of  Scotland.    He  excited  him  to  revenge  his  *°^  E^g^w^- 
mother's  wrongs  ;  he  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  sharing  the  advantage  of  his  conquest,  and,  it  is 
allied,  offered  him  in  marriage  his  daughter,  the 
Infanta  Isabella. 

Elizabeth  was  no  less  desirous  to  secure  the 
firiendship  of  James  in  her  present  situation.  But 
James  had  not  forgotten  the  atrocious  injury  of  his 
mother's  death  :  neither  Walsingham's  letter  to  the 
chancellor,  nor  Lord  Hunsdon's  apology,  had  tho« 
roughly  appeased  him.  He  had  parted  with  Huna^ 
don  on  doubtful  terms  :  he  subscribed,  indeed,  the 
covenant  then  entered  into  by  the  adherents  of  the 
new  creed,  in  order  to  please  his  Protestant  sub^ 
jects  ;  yet  he  still  kept  aloof  from  joining  either 
Spain  or  England.  Elizabeth  renewed  her  warmest 
professions  of  friendship  to  James.  Her  ambas- 
sador, Ashby,  flattered  him  with  magnificent  hopes 
and  promises.  He  assured  him,  in  the  name  of 
his  mistress,  that  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land; that  he  should  be  created  a  duke  in  that  king- 
dom, and  receive  an  annual  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Meantime,  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the  i^Amuria 
Tagus.     Never  had  the  ocean  borne  a  more  splen<-       '     ^    ' 
did  burden ;  never  were  more  flattering  anticipa- 
tions of  conquest  and  glory  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  warriors,  than  those  which  beat  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  warlike  and  well-disciplined  Spaniards.  But 
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Disconcert  ccI 
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the  palm  is  not  always  for  the  swift,  nor  victory 
for  the  strong:  Providence  had  decreed  to  save  Eng- 
land, by  the  violence  of  storms,  and  the  intrepidity 
and  skill  of  a  navy  far  inferior  in  force  and  number. 
In  two  days,  the  high  expectations  of  the  Spaniards 
were  damped.  Off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  most  wes- 
tern point  of  Spain,  a  storm  arose^  which  dispersed 
the  Armada  along  the  shores  of  Gallicia ;  three 
galleys  ran  aground  on  the  French  coast,  and  all 
the  ships  were  damaged  :  three  weeks  were  spent 
in  collecting  and  repairing  the  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Coninna. 

Lord  Howard,  the  English  admiral,  put  to  sea. 
with  the  intention  of  discovering  the  situation  and 
strength  of  the  SiKuiish  fleet.  He  was  driven  back 
to  Plymouth  by  a  south-west  gale,  which  wafted 
the  enemy  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  Eugiisfa 
espied,  for  the  first  time,  the  formidable  Armada 
off  the  Lizard  Point.  It  was  now  the  time  for  the 
Duke  of  Medina  to  Ix'ar  down  on  the  English  6cct; 
but  his  orders  were  not  to  engage  till  he  had  seen 
the  Xetlierlnnd  army  landed  cm  the  English  shore. 
He  bore  awny  f(»r  the  English  Channel.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral  hung  <m  his  rear,  and  captured  snoir 
shii>s  which  had  fallen  astern,  or  ivere  8epant«d 
from  the  Armada  ere  it  anclion*d  liefore  Calais. 

On  the  night  Ix^fore  it  was  ex|)ected  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  tu  attempt  the  invasion,  fur 
wliicli  every  thing  was  ready,  a  strategein,  contri- 
\'ed  by  tlio  Englisli,  totally  disctmcerted  the  pbw 
and  furcv  of  the  Simniards.  The  night  was  doody. 
and  the  wind  Innstenms.  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  a 
gleam  of  light  illuiiii*<l  Uie  swelling  ir'S,  and  eight 
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vessels,  all  in  flames,  and  darting  burning  pitch   a.c.  isaa: 
and  brimstone,  came  driving  onward  with  mischie-    '""■^y""*^ 
vous  speed,  and  threatening  instant  destruction  to 
the  whole  armament.     A  shout  of  horror  and  ter- 
ror, louder  than  the  tempest,  arose  from  the  Spa- 
niards; they  instantly  cut  their  cables,  and  ran 
out  to  sea.     Next  day,  with  only  forty  sail,  they  Defeated  by 
bravely  bore  the  attack  of  the  English.    The  storm  baSe.*° 
increased  with  the  falling  night ;  the  galleons  were 
tossed  and  scattered  on  the  shore  of  Flanders,  from 
the  Scheldt  to  Calais,  and  two  were  lost.    The  only     juiysi. 
prospect  of  saving  something  of  the  remnant  of 
their  once  majestic  navy,  was  to  sail  round  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  although  that  voy- 
age was  replete  with  danger.* 

Till  then,  James  had  remained  in  suspense;  jamesac 
when  the  Spaniards,  defeated  by  storms  and  ene-  ^^SeoSoffferi. 
mies,  were  fleeing  along  the  Scottish  shores,  it  was 
time  for  him  to  forbid  his  subjects  to  aid  Eliza- 
beth's enemies,  and  to  offer  her  the  whole  force  of 
his  kingdom-! 

Philip  bore  the  discomfiture  of  his  Armada  with  Phiiip  u  not 
great  composure.    "  I  thank  God,"  said  he,  "  who  ^""*^ 
"  has  given  me  so  many  resources,  that  I  can  bear 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  371- 

•f  Jameses  hesitation  is  evident,  from  the  dates.  In  April,  Hunsdon 
was  sent  to  appease  him  for  his  mother's  death  ;  in  June,  Ashby  was  des- 
patched to  make  him  offers ;  in  July,  Sir  Robert  Sidney  went  on  a  similar 
errand  ;  on  tlie  27th  July,  Walsingham  wrote  to  Douglas,  the  Scottish  en- 
voy, to  give  a  similar  advice  to  his  master ;  in  Autumn,  Lord  Hundson 
wrote  to  the  Queen,  that  if  she  looked  for  any  amity  or  kindness  at  Jameses 
bands,  she  would  find  herself  deceived ;  Mindin,  p.  591*  On  the  4th  of 
August,  James  accepted  the  proposal  of  Ashby  of  a  dukedom,  annuity,  and 
pay  for  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  were  never  given ; 
Mindin,  p.  78&  ;  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  415,  apud  Lingard* 
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A.  c.  1088.  «  without  inconvenience  so  heavy  a  loss.  One 
^  ^  ^^  "  branch  has  been  lopt  off;  but  the  tree  is  still 
*^  flourishing,  and  able  to  supply  its  place.** 
£Habeth*i  The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  to  her  Catholic  sub- 
the  GuhoiL!^  jects  on  this  occasion,  was  cruel  and  ungrateful  in 
the  extreme.  The  real  number  of  the  English  Ca» 
tholics  at  that  time  could  not  easily  be  ascertained, 
because  the  severe  penal  laws  had  caused  many  to 
conceal  their  religion  ;  but  it  wan  conjectured  that 
they  amounted  to  the  half  of  tlie  population : 
supposed  them  about  two-thirds.  Though 
of  Catholics  of  both  sexes  were  daily  dragged  to 
the  common  jails;  though  the  clergy  dedaimed 
with  vehemence  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope» 
and  the  treachery  of  the  Papists ;  yet  no  proTook 
tioii  could  drive  them  to  any  act  of  imprudenee  v 
disloyalty.  They  vied  in  patriotism  with  their 
more  favoured  countrymen.  The  peers  armed  their 
tenantry  and  vassalH  in  the  service  of  the  Queen « 
gentlemen  equipped  vessels,  and  gave  the  com* 
nmnd  to  Protestants ;  and  many  solicited  permis* 
sion  to  fight  in  the  ranks  as  privates  against  the 
common  enemy.  In  requital  for  all  this  loyalty, 
Miien  the  danger  was  {Kist,  Elizabeth  oelebraled 
her  triiuiiph  with  the  immolation  of  Catholic  vic- 
tims. Within  the  three  next  months,  six  dergy- 
nien,  for  their  priestly  character ;  four  laymen,  for 
lK*ing  reconcile<l  to  the  catholic  fnith  ;  three  oClien, 
with  a  gentlew(»maiu  for  having  aided  or  harbour- 
ed priests  \*  together  with  fifteen  of  their  oompa- 
iiiniis,  sullerefl  tlie  death  of  traitors,  without  the 


-  Stiim.  |i.  7|ii.  7l!i.  7'Hi ;  4pud  lingwd,  f«L  fU.  p.  SSI, 
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least  charge  of  disloyalty :  their  crime  was  simply  a.  c  iso 

the  profession  and  practice  of  their  religion.  ^"*nr* 

The  Duke  of  Parma»  by  letters,  consoled  the  Conwpon. 

den««  at  tl 

Catholic  party  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  failure  Duke  of 
of  the  Armada ;  and  one  John  Chisholm  brought  J^^'SuhSi 
for  their  relief  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  l©"^ 
Huntly  got  no  share  thereof,  because  he  had  sub^ 
scribed  the  new  creed.  He  endeavoured  soon  after 
to  apologise  for  this  act  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
alleging  that  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  King,  that 
it  became  necessary  either  to  subscribe  or  leave  the 
country ;  but  hoped  to  make  amends  by  his  future 
service  in  the  good  cause.  The  Lords  Crawford, 
Errol,  and  Maxwell,  also  wrote  to  his  Grace,  beg- 
ging him  to  assure  his  Catholic  Majesty  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Spanish  interest.  These  were 
joined  also  by  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
The  Jesuits  were  also  active,  but  they  had  come 
too  late  :  they  might  have  been  of  more  service  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  instructing 
the  people,  and  counteracting  Knox  and  his  party. 
The  disturbing  the  country  at  this  time  is  more 
liable  to  blame ;  although  the  frantic  intolerance 
and  persecution  of  the  new  ministers  afford  an  ex- 
cuse for  endeavouring  to  procure  toleration  for  the 
profession  of  the  ancient  religion. 

The  Catholic  Lords,  pretending  that  the  King       i689. 
was  abused,  and  forced  by  the  chancellor  Maitland  'P^  ^< 

^  ,  lie  LiOfds 

to  use  his  nobility  more  rigorously  than  he  wished,  wuded ; 
raised  an  army,  under  pretence  of  setting  the  King 
at  liberty.    The  King  followed  them  with  a  small- 
er force  to  Aberdeen.    Huntly  declined  the  combat, 
being  unwilling  to  risk  the  King's  person.     The 
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A.  c  1 580.  Kiug  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  Catholic  lords 
were  summoned  before  a  criminal  court.  The  three 
principal  earls  appeared.  Many  were  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  some  of  which  they  con- 
fessed, and  denied  others.  The  sentence,  upon  the 
King's  warrant,  was  suspended,  and  the  lords  com- 
mitted to  different  wards :  Bothwell*  in  Tantallan, 
Crawford  in  Blackness,  and  Huntly  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.f 

In  June  following,  a  clerical  assembly  was  held 
in  Edinburgh ;  the  King  assisted.  In  the  begin- 
ning, matters  went  on  smoothly,  but  clouds  soon 
darkened  the  early  sunshine.  The  King,  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  contracted  his  cousin,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and 
had  caused  the  titular  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  ministen  of 
Edinburgh,  offended  at  this  pretended  intrusion 
upon  their  ecclesiastical  faculties,  had  complained 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  had  obtained  a  com- 
mission to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  summon 
and  censure  the  bishop,  according  to  the  acts  of 
the  rhurcti.  The  bishop,  either  disclaiming  tbcir 
jurisdiction,  or  trusting  to  the  King's  command  ss 
sufficient  vindication  of  his  conduct,  neglected  their 
proci*i*dings.  I'he  op]>onent  presbyters  suspended 
the  bishop  from  all  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and 
their  srntence  was  ratified  by  the  Assembly,  and 
publishe<l  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  Tbr 


*  Trancis  Su-«art,  grantlMiii  of  .lamci  V.  by  John  of  Ct 
trtutitl   llarl  i>i    llnlifiill   by  liii  ruubin  *FAiDrft  VI.     He  vm  ficUt«  asi 
juinol  4)iv«:r«  panics  iicmnliii);  to  liii  caprice. 
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King,  for  special  reasons,  being  unwilling  to  ruffle   -a^c.  im 
the  tranquillity  of  his  realm  at  this  juncture,  over-         "  ^ 
looked  the  affront  for  the  present ;  but  that  he  might  bei^ 
not  have  two  opposite  parties  against  him  at  once, 
he  set  at  liberty  the  Catholic  lords  from  their  im- 
prisonment. 

Elizabeth  had  written  to  James  a  severe  letter,  Elizabeth 
reproaching  him  with  remissness  in  punishing  the  ^^  '*^*" 
Catholic  lords,  and  urging  him  to  exemplary  se- 
verity.   But  James  had  reason  to  fear  the  hostility 
of  the  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     The  Reaionf  fo 
zeal  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  the  ambition  of  Philip ;  ni^S  uw 
the  Catholics  being  a  powerful  and  active  party  in  ^^^ 
England,  and  forming  no  inconsiderable  faction  in 
Scotland,  the  opposition  of  such  a  formidable  body 
to  his  ascending  the  English  throne,  added  to  the 
aversion  of  the  English  to  be  governed  by  strangers, 
might  create  him  great  difficulties.*    By  all  these, 
James  was  charged  with  pusillanimity  for  not  re- 
venging the  murder  of  his  mother ;  with  apostacy 
in  having  abandoned  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
having  embraced  the  reformed  doctrine.     Besides, 
Elizabeth  had  not  fulfilled  any  of  the  promises  made 
to  him  in  her  name  by  her  ambassador  Ashby  :-  she 
refused  to  admit  his  right  to  the  succession ;  she 
had  excluded  him  from  the  inheritance  of  his  father 
in  England  :  she  had  interfered  in  the  concerns  of 
his  kingdom,  and  had  given  support  to  his  rebels. 
He  knew  that  the  Catholic  lords,  through  the  Je- 
suits, Gordon,  Tyrie,  and  Creighton,  had  treated 
with  the  Pope,  and  with  the  Spanish  court ;  but 

*  Robertson,  voL  iii.  p.  00. 
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A.  c.  15891  he  knew  that  their  object  was,  with  the  aid  of 
^^  r  —^  Philip,  to  revenge  the  execution  of  their  Queen, 
and  to  obtain,  if  not  the  re-establishment,  at  least 
the  toleration  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  Sootland ; 
yet  so  that  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
realm  should  be  maintained,  and  that  no  ecclesi- 
astical censure  should  be  issued  against  James,  to 
invalidate  his  right  to  the  English  crown.  If  we 
may  believe  the  assertion  of  the  Catholic  earls, 
they  acted  sometimes  with  his  permission,  and  of* 
ten  with  his  connivance.  James,  therefore,  though 
obliged  to  pay  some  deference  to  the  solid  tations 
of  Elizabeth,  and  more  to  the  remonstranoes  and 
complaints  of  his  turbulent  clergy,  yet  was  vd- 
willing  altogether  to  destroy  a  party,  which,  while 
it  existed,  preserved  him  from  falling  under  the 
absolute  controul  of  the  English  Queen  and  of  ha 
party  in  the  kirk  and  state.* 
Juict'iinv.  James  being  the  rectilineal  descendant  of  the 
"*^'  Scottish  Kings,  and  having  a  prospect  of  succeed- 

ing  to  a  greater  kingdom,  his  marriage  was  much 
wished  for,  both  by  his  own  subjects,  and  by  his 
friends  in  the  sister  kingilom ;  nor  was  he-lcM  d^ 
siruiis  himself  to  peqietuate  the  succession.  He 
had  bent  his  choice  towards  Denmark,  and 
agents  to  make  pro|iosals  to  Frederick  for  his 
daughter.  But  Elizabeth,  by  a  caprice  similar  to 
that  l>y  wliich  she  had  striven  to  thwart  the  naiw 
riage  of  the  mother,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  thai 
of  the  sf>n ;  and  for  that  purpose  Imd  reooune  to 
her  usual  fiolicy  of  bribing  his  ministers.     Bat 

*  CainUlen,  p.  f;6G-€6*J.     Winwood.     Itymcr,  apod  LiagHd,  wtL  t» 
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these  were  so  extravagant,  and  so  whimsical  in  the  A.  c  I6I 
conditions  which  they  demanded,  that  Frederick  ^'^'nr" 
thought  they  were  playing  the  fool,  and  married 
his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick*  James, 
however,  resolving  to  lay  closer  siege  in  his  next 
attack,  sent  the  Earl-Marischal  to  secure  Frede« 
rick's  second  daughter,  Anne,  and  was  successful 
in  his  suit.  Unfortunately,  the  royal  bride  was, 
by  a  tempest,  driven  into  Norway.  The  King, 
when  he  heard  of  the  unlucky  accident,  fitted  out 
a  few  ships,  and  with  great  gallantry  and  secrecy, 
taking  along  with  him  the  chancellor,  a  few  gen- 
tlemen, and  a  moderate  retinue,  braved  the  stormy 
ocean  in  quest  of  his  bride,  whom  he  found  in 
Upslo,  a  small  town  in  Norway.  There  the  mar- 
riage was  solemnized ;  and  as  the  weather  was  yet 
boisterous,  James  and  his  Queen  repaired  to  Co- 
penhagen, and  spent  some  months  in  glee  and  fes- 
tivity. On  the  first  of  May  they  arrived  at  Leith,  M»j  1. 
and,  in  the  absence  of  bishops,  after  much  contro- 
versial wrangling,  and  many  wry  faces,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister,  performed  the 
unction  of  the  Queen,  with  all  the  accustomed  po- 
pish ceremonies. 

Archbishop  Adamson  having  fallen  under  the       1590. 
King's  displeasure,  and  being,  by  the  act  of  annexa^  Adanwonn 
Uon,  shorn  of  his  stinted  salary,  bending  under  age, 
poverty,  and  disease,  formally  recanted  all  his  epis- 
copal notions,  and  submitted  in  the  meanest  man- 
ner to  the  levelling  clergy.  Soon  after,*  James,  to  pnsbyten 
recover  favour  with  that  annoying  order  of  men,  ^^"2123 
permitted  the  Parliament  to  establish  the  Presby-  by  bir. 

*  Spotiiswood,  p.  985.     Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  214. 
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terian  polity,  with  all  its  Genevan  discipline  of  as- 
semblies, synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions. 

The  new  religion  had  not  mended  the  morals  of 
the  nobility,  nor  of  the  people.  Scotland  was  filled 
with  deadly  quarrels  among  the  nobles,  and  with 
rapine,  murders,  and  assassinations ;  an  universal 
anarchy  and  licence  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom.* 

The  courts  of  justice  were  employed  in  seftrch- 
ing  out  and  punishing  imaginary  witchcraft.  One 
of  these  unhappy  victims  accused  BothweU  of  hav- 
ing  consulted  her,  in  order  to  know  when  the  King 
should  die,  and  what  should  happen  after  his  death; 
and  that,  at  Bothwell's  desire,  she  had  prevailed 
upon  her  familiar  spirit  to  make  away  with  the 
King  ;  but  that,  though  the  imp  had  failed  in  lus 
project,  he  had  probably  excited  the  storms  which 
had  endangered  the  lives  of  both  the  King  and 
and  the  Queen.  Such  was  the  credit  given  to  the 
ridiculous  testimony  of  Agnes  Samson,  that  Both- 
M'dl  was  committed  to  prison.  He  soon  effected 
his  osca])e :  and  attributing  his  accusation  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemy  the  chancellor,  under  pretence 
of  driving  that  statesiiinn  from  his  office,  he  differ- 
ent times  attempted  to  seize  the  King  himself;  and 
about  two  years  afterwards,  assisted  by  a  court 
party,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  him,  and  in  ex- 
torting a  panlon  for  all  his  offences,  together  with 
H  promise  of  the  ratification  of  that  pardon  in  Par- 
lisiment,  and  of  the  dismissal  of  the  chancellor,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  council.f 
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The  Earl  of  Murray  being  suspected  of  counte-  ^'  ^  **^ 
nandng  and  favouring  Bothwell;,  Huntly,  who  was  J^J^^ 
at  enmity  with  Murray,  obtained  a  commission  to  ray  kuied. 
bring  that  Earl  to  a  trial ;  and  learning  that  he 
then  was  at  Dunybirsill»  belonging  to  Lady  Down, 
his  mother,  he  assembled  a  party  of  his  followers, 
and  surrounded  and  set  fire  to  the  house.  Murray 
was  expelled  from  his  lodgings  by  smoke  and  flames, 
and  hoped  under  the  shades  of  night  to  escape; 
but  being  discovered  by  the  crest  of  his  helmet, 
which  had  taken  fire  before  he  left  the  house,  he 
was  precipitately  slain  by  his  pursuers.  As  Hunt- 
ly himself  was  at  some  distance,  his  retainers^  fear- 
ing that  he  would  disavow  thes  laughter,  (for  he 
intended  to  take  him  alive),  caused  him  to  alight 
from  his  horse,  ancf  strike  some  blows  upon  the 
dead  corpse.  The  Sheriff  of  Murray,  who  accom- 
panied Huntly,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
house ;  and  Captain  Gordon,  the  Earl's  cousin,  was 
found  wounded  on  the  field,  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
and  publicly  executed.  The  clamours  of  the  people 
rose  high  against  the  Chancellor ;  and  even  the 
King  was  so  insulted  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  to  Glasgow,  where  Huntly  surrendered 
himself  for  trial.  But  the  King,  probably  not  think- 
ing Huntly  much  in  the  fault,  and  deeming  the 
slaughter  of  Murray  sufficiently  atoned  by  the 
deaths  of  the  Sheriff  and  of  Captain  Grordon,  dropt 
any  farther  prosecution.* 

A  quarrel  of  jurisdiction  broke  out  between  the  Qu^wdw 
clergy  and  the  Lords  of  Session.    A  furious  schism  "^  "™' 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  387* 
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A^  iA9t-  also  arose  among  the  members  of  the  presbytery 
of  St.  Andrews,  about  choosing  a  minister  fw  the 
parish  of  Leuchars.  This  violent  dissension  in  the 
infant  church  was  thought  ominous,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  pn^osticatiout  *^  That  a  government 
**  which  in  its  commencement  burst  out  in  sdiisms. 
«  could  not  long  continue."  It  was  added,  that, 
**  of  all  men,  none  more  loved  command,  or  oouM 
**  worse  brook  parity,  than  those  who  introdueed 
•*  it."» 

Mr.  Greorge  Ker,  brother  to  Lord  Newbottle. 
was,  by  order  of  Mr.  Andrew  Knox,  minister  of 
Paisley,  arrested  in  the  isle  of  Cumhray,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  whence  he  was  ready  to  sail 
for  Spain.  In  his  aistody  were  found  several  let- 
ters, and  some  blanks  signed  1)y  the  Earia  of  As- 
gus,  Huntly,  and  Errol.  He  was  delivered  to  tlie 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  King  being  absent.  The 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  without  waiting  a 
rant  from  the  King,  or  receiving  any  l^fal 
mission,  assembled  a  number  of  peers  and 
seized  the  Earl  of  Angus  on  bis  return  firon  a 
commission  of  lieutenancy  in  the  north,  and  aeot 
him  prisoner  to  the  Castle.  They  proceeded  lo 
examine  Ker,  who,  from  fear  of  torture,  confeaMd 
that  he  was  employed,  by  the  noblemen  whose 
names  were  affixed  to  the  blanks,  to  carry  on  a  ae^ 
gotiation  with  the  King  of  Spain  ;  that  the 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  Creighton  and  Tyrie, 
were  then  in  Spain ;  that  the  service  of  the  caris 
was  to  \fe  offered  to  Philip,  who  was  to  be  aoUdted 
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to  land  forces  in  Galloway,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  a.  c.  im 
Clyde,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Catholics    ""-nr^ 
in  Scotland,  should  either  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion  in  that  realm,  or  at  least  obtain  its  free 
exercise,  and  next  to  inrade  England. 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  also  thought  {proper  1593. 
to  invite  their  brethren  to  come  to  the  capital^  and 
tender  their  advice  in  the  present  danger  of  church 
and  state.  A  remonstrance  was  drawn  up,  and 
commissioners  appointed  to  wait  on  the  King,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  conspira- 
tors with  vigour,  and  executing  the  laws  against 
Jesuits,  and  their  harbourers,  with  the  utmost  ri* 
gour. 

James,  who  was  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  and  lUegd  pm 
justly  deemed  these  proceedings  an  encroachment       ""^ 
upon  it,  resented  their  presumption,  and  especially 
their  boldness  in  committing  to  prison  a  nobleman 
who  had  just  been  employed  in  the  public  service  ; 
3ret,  in  the  present  ferment,  thought  it  prudent  to 
listen  to  their  desire,  though  it  was  presented  more 
like  a  prescription  than  a  petition.    He  summoned 
Huntly  and  Errol  to  surrender  themselves  to  jus* 
tice.     Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  been  appre*  February  i 
hended  on  a  suspicion  of  his  being  in  the  plot,  Was, 
after  a  trial  such  as  the  times  alSbrded,  publicly 
beheaded  in  a  street  of  Edinburgh.    The  King,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  marched  to  the  north.    The  ThthooM 
Earl  of  Angus  escaped  from  prison,  joined  Huntly  J^^  ^ 
and  Errol,  and  all  three  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains,  leaving  their  ladies  to  entertain  his 
Majesty  and  his  suite.    James  accosted  the  ladies 
with  great  courtesy,  and  told  them,  that  if  their 
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A.  c.  1593.   husbands  would  submit  to  trial,  they  should  suffer 
^""V'"^    no  wrong ;  otherwise,  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  stop  the  course  of  jus- 
tice.     In  the  meantime,  ho  appointed  the  Eark  of 
Athole  and  Marischal  lieutenants,  to  preserve  the 
peace  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  retomed 
A  message     to  Edinburgh,  where  he  found  Lord  Burrougfa  ar- 
beth.  '    '    riyed,  as  an  extraordinary  ambassador  from  Eliza- 
beth, to  urge  the  rigorous  punishment  of  the  in- 
corrigible traitors ;  and  if  he  could  not  lay  hold  of 
their  persons,  he  ought  at  least  to  confiscate  their 
estates.    But  Burrough  destroyed  the  effect  of  hit 
embassy,  by  interceding  in  behalf  of  Bothwell, 
whom  the  King  very  justly  refused  to  pardon,  but 
whom  ElizalK'th  wished  to  protect,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  faction  among  theScottish  nobles.  Both- 
well  had  refused  the  reasonable  terms  offered  hiin« 
and  certainly  deserved  no  favour. 
shaniefuiact       A  Parliament  was  convoked,  in  order  to  pass  an 
nicntV  ***      ^^^  ^^  attainder  against  the  three  earls ;  but  before 
it  assembled,  Ker  made  his  esca|>e  from  prisoD, 
and,  tor  want  of  legal  evidence,  the  prasecatioa 
was  dropiK*d,  to  the  great  disapiKiintment  of  EUisa- 
lK*th,  and  of  the  ministers,  to  please  whom,  a  most 
unjust  and  foolish  enactment  was  made,  that  such 
as  ccnitemned  the  censures  of  the  church  should  hr 
declared  outlaws. 
oventKichcd,       Not  Content  with  an  act  which  gave  poignancy 

Srplcinber2.V  ^^^    ^,^^,    ^,|,|j.^^    ^^f  ^j^^.j^.    f^^^^,     ^.j^j^jj    fonn^rfy  m| 

harmless  and  unheeded  upon  the  objects  of  their 
wrath,  the  preachers,  in  the  delirium  of  theirncil, 
lK*g:in  to  hurl  their  thunder  without  a  shadow  of 
jurisdiction.     The  synod  of  Fife,  though  none  of 
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the  conspirators  resided  within  their  boundaries,   a.  c.  I5( 
launched  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against    ^•""V^ 
the  whole  ;  and,  doubting  of  its  effect,  sent  depu- 
ties to  attend  the  adjacent  synods,  and  to  court 
their  approbation  and  concurrence** 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  influenced  by  some  Monday 
wild  fancy,  wished  to  suppress  the  Monday  mar-^ 
ket,  and  the  Town-council  passed  an  act  in  compli- 
ance with  their  humour ;  but  the  shoemakers,  who 
were  much  interested  in  its  preservation,  assembled 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  preachers*  houses, 
and  threatened  to  chase  them  from  the  town, .  if 
they  persisted  in  that  impertinent  demand.  The 
market  continued ;  and  the  courtiers  laughed  at  the 
clerical  defeat,  saying,  that  "  rascalls  and  sowtars 

could  keep  the  ministers  at  bay  better  than  the 

Kingcould."t 

On  the  1 7th  of  October,  while  the  King  was  The  LotA 
marching  on  an  expedition  against  the  borderers,  Se  King, 
the  three  earls,  Angus,   Huntly,  and  Errol,  pre-  *"j*^^ 
sented  themselves  before  him,  humbly  requesting  ber  17. 
a  legal  trial,  at  what  place  and  time  his  Majesty 
should  please  to  appoint.     James,  with  advice  of 
several  of  his  council,  who  were  with  him,  enjoined 
them  to  enter  their  persons  in  the  town  of  Perth, 
on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  abide  there  till  or- 
der was  taken  for  their  trial,   which  they  were 
thankfully  preparing  to  do  ;  but  instantly,  the  mi-  Petition  oi 
nisters,   taking  fire,  assembled  some  barons  and 
burgesses  at  Edinburgh,  and  remonstrated  with 
great  boldness  against  the  King,  demanding  that 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  396.  f  Tbid  p.  394. 
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A.  C 1509.   those  persoiiB,  charged  with  the  highest  ads  of 
'^— '  •  "^    treason,  should  lie  coinmitted  to  Rure  custodjr ;  aiwl 
also  insisting  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
legal  trial  until  they  were  absolved  from  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church.     Moreover,  their  jury  ought 
to  be  nominated  by  the  party  accusing,  ttho  are 
all  the  whole  professors  of  the  gospel.  Finally,  they 
required  that  a  convention  of  the  estates  should  be 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  manner  of  their 
trial.     The  King,  nuich  displeased,  both  with  the 
convention  itself  and  the  address  that  they  sent, 
yet  gratified  them  by  delaying  the  trial  of  the  earb, 
and  by  calling  a  convention  of  estates,  which  was 
held  at  Linlithgow  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Novem- 
ber.*   The  convention  empowered  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  receive  proposals  from  the  accused 
lords,  and  to  pronounce  a  final  sentence  in  their  rr- 
Scnicnceof    gard.    The  award  of  the  committee  was,  "  That 
tioQ.        *    '*  the  three  earls  and  their  associates  should  beex- 
*'  empted  from  all  further  inquiry  or  prosecution. 
''  on  account  of  their  corri*si)4)ndence  with  Spain : 
**  that,  before  the  fii*st  day  of  Febniary,  they  sfaooU 
"  either  submit  to  the  church,  and   publidy  le- 
'*  nounix*  the  erroi*s  of  Po|)ery,  or  remove  oat  of 
^<  the  kingdom,  to  such  places  l)eyond  sea  as  hi» 
"  Majesty  shall  ap]Kiint,  yet  so  that  they  and  their 
'*  heirs  should  enjoy  their  lands  and  livings ;  Chat 
^'  before  the  first  of  January,  they  should  dedair 
**  which  of  these  alternatives  they  would  cmbrMc; 
**  that  if  they  failed  to  signify  their  choice  in  due 
''  time,  thev  should  lose  the  lienefit  of  this  act  of 

*    li)iiirr,  vol    \\\    |>.  31U. 
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**  aboUtiont  and  remain  exposed  to  the  pains   of  a.  a  1M4. 
''  law."*  ' — r-^ 

The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Catholic  lords, 
though  it  had  an  appearance  of  lenity,  was  in  the 
main  both  rigorous  and  unjust.  There  was  a  just 
medium  between  the  altematiyes,  namely,  that 
they  should  desist  from  all  correspondence  with  fo- 
reign powers,  and  live  quietly  upon  their  estates ; 
but  not  to  be  obliged  to  swear  to  the  belief  of  a 
creed  which,  in  their  conscience,  they  held  to  be 
false,  and  to  renounce  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
which  they  were  fully  convinced  was  the  truth. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  these  noblemen  should  ne-  xhe  Catho. 
gleet  to  signify,  at  the  time  appointed,  their  choice  ^^  ^i**^ 
of  alternatives,  both  of  which  seemed  to  them  ab-  terms  offynd 
surd  and  unjust.  Yet  the  act  of  abolition^  as  it  was 
called,  seemed  to  the  ministers,  and  those  who  join- 
ed in  their  faction,  much  too  indulgent,  and  they 
lost  no  time,  when  the  day  of  grace  had  expired, 
in  stimulating  the  King  to  punish  the  contempt  of 
his  bounty.  Wherefore,  on  the  18th  of  January,  a 
Convention  of  Estates  was  held  at  Holyroodhouse, 
and  an  order  emitted  for  the  Catholic  Lords  to  en- 
ter their  persons  into  ward  till  trial  was  taken  of 
all  the  accusations  laid  against  them.f  Their  dis- 
obedience is  no  matter  of  wonder.  In  the  mean- 
time, Elizabeth  sent  Lord  Zouche  to  represent  to 
James,  once  more,  the  danger  of  his  false  mode- 
ration, and  to  instigate  him  to  the  utmost  rigour 
against  the  Popish  delinquents.  Zouche  having 
learned  the  decree  of  the  late  convention,  was  so 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  400.  f  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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A.c.  1594.   far  pleased,  but  insisted  upon  having  the  sentence 
^^"^""^^     of  forfeiture  pronounced  against  them.* 
Kiiubeth  It  is  probable  that  the  zeal  of  Protestants  in  ge- 

tVrlllrond.  Herat,  and  of  Elizabetli  in  particular,  with  regani 
Hen"  "/v  ^^  their  religion,  .iiid  the  jealousies  of  desertion 
to  the  Caiho-  from  it,  or  jrfots  <igahist  it,  were  much  sharpened 
by  the  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whicli  happened  in  the  preceding 
summer.t  This  event  gave  great  grief  and  vexa- 
tion to  Elizabeth.     When  she  learned  that  Hrnrv 

• 

had  assisted  at  several  conferences  between  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates  and  the  reformed  divines,  and  had 
announce<l  his  intention  of  conforming  to  the  an- 
cient worshif),  slie  forwarde<l  to  him  an  elaborate 
remonstrance,  composed  by  her  prime  minister  Bur- 
leigli,  shewing  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  Mirh  a 
step,  and  added  also  a  letter  from  her  own  hand : 
but  )K*fore  these  salutary  warnings  had  reached  the 
King,  the  ceremony  of  abjuraticm  liad  taken  place. 
At  first  she  stormed,  and  charged  Henr\'  with  per- 
fidy and  du])licity  ;  then  sank  into  gn*at  depression 
of  spirits,  and  sought  consolaticm  in  the  study  of 
theology.  She  listened  to  the  contn»versiai  instruc- 
tions of  the  Arclihisliop  of  ('anterbur)\  read  assi- 
duously theScriptures.  and  turned  over  the  volume^ 
of  the  Fathers.  Whatever  relief  she  experienced  in 
her  gloom,  or  confirmation  in  her  faith«  from  thb 
])rofound  research,  >he  ceased  reproaching  Henry 
for  his  .'ipostacy,  and  secured  his  friendship  by  a 
political  Ir.'ii^ue.  defensive  and  ofleiisive,  against  the 
King  of  Spain. 

*   S|>  .|'i«iii..h\  |i.  4(1.'.  f  UfldpAlh,  |i  CII;L 
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Elizabeth's  ambassador,  by  his  base  intrigues,  a.  c  IM 
weakened  the  effect  of  his  soverdgn's  remonstranoe 
to  James.  Zoodie  tampered,  and  kept  intdligenoe  ^ 
with  Bothwell,  who,  like  other  hsrpocrites,  covered 
his  ambitious  projects  with  the  veil  of  xeal  for  the 
Protestant  worship,  and  was  drawing  numbas  to 
follow  him.  He  had  conspired,  with  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Athole,  to  meet  at  Leith,  under  pre- 
tence of  banishing  the  Cathcrfic  lords,  and  of  re- 


venging the  slai^ter  of  the  Elail  of  Murrajr.  Both*  BjAtTi 
well  had  so  £eu-  insinuated  himself  into  the  credit  ^^  *^ 
and  favour  of  some  of  the  ciergy,  thai  ibey  hoA 
secretlf,  and  in  their  public  seimoiis,  encouraged 
people  to  join  this  traitor  and  his  party ;  nay,  they 
even  sent  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Andrew  Has* 
ter,  to  be  his  preacher  and  chaplain.  What  was  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  giddiness  of  these  fimaticil 
preachers,  the  money  that  had  been  ecdlected  in  the 
churches  for  the  supfdy  of  the  mother  dntrch  of 
Geneva,  and  was  deposited  in  the  hamb  of  Mr. 
James  Melville,  minister  of  Anstmther,  was  fpvtB 
to  two  of  Botbwell'ji  captains  to  rai«e  mMiem  U$ 
assist  that  rebeL*  With  all  these  Zoodbe  kepi  iip 
telligence,  and  enocmraged  frXhweH  to  take  up  mmm 
against  his  wvereign.  James  hariag  yrntturM  eer^ 
tain  information  fA  the  difegraceftil  condtict  of  ii$U$ 
ambassador,  after  a  i^harp  reproach,  dmnhtmd  him 
without  fiirtber  farewdL 

BothwelL  foilfjw'm^  the  ^yu»  of  hU  ttumiUfit 
Zouche,  soon  appeared  near  K4%u\mf^  Mi  iim  hmt 
of  four  hundred  hf/n^.   The  King,  t^y  m$$  ^Im  Up  B 
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A.c.  1504.  sermon  in  a  church  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  pro- 
"^''^  ^^  mised  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  Catholic  lords. 
Us  ^^jecti.  ^oo^  raised  a  formidable  number.  Lord  Hume  was 
driven  back  by  BothwelPs  superior  force*  bat,  in 
the  pursuit,  Bothwell  falling  from  his  horse,  and 
being  severely  bruised,  retired  to  Dalkeith.  He  was 
soon  abandoned  by  his  Highland  earls  with  their 
clans,  and  by  the  Fife  captains  with  their  religious 
soldiers.  The  remonstrance  of  the  King  with  Eli- 
zabeth upon  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  her  am- 
bassador, and  of  her  encouragement  to  Bothwell, 
drove  that  disturber  of  the  peace  from  his  lurking 
holes  in  England.  His  readiness  to  join  the  C^ 
tholic  lords,  when  neglected  by  the  opposite  party, 
shewed  how  little  he  had  the  Protestant  interest  at 
heart,  while  the  lords  received  little  assistance^  and 
less  honour,  from  his  accession. 

But,  although  Elizabeth  urged  James  to  pnii^ 
cute  and  banish  the  Catholic  lords,  her  panimoDy 
would  not  allow  her  to  part  with  any  money  to  as- 
sist him.  She  was  afraid  that  lie  and  hia  hungry 
courtiers  would  swallow  it  up,  instead  of  applyiiy 
it  to  the  end  for  which  she  intended  it.  But  when 
it  was  susiK>cted  that  the  King  of  Spain  had 
a  peamiary  supply  to  the  Catholic  lords,  the 
tish  preachers  took  the  alarm.  The  miaemphqr- 
iiig  the  inonoy,  that  had  been  wheedled  from  the 
]K*ople  to  assist  tht'ir  Genevan  brethren,  in 
an  nnny  of  rebels  against  their  lawful  King« 
overlooked :  but  the  rumour  of  a  small  suhaidy  sent 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  noblemen  persecuted  fbr 
consfirncv'  saki-,  was  oiiongh  to  set  the  ministry 
ngog,  and  make  (hem  sound  the  tocsin,  as  if  the 
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enemy  were  already  at  their  doors.  The  Assembly  a.c.  iM 
unanimously  ratified  the  sentence  of  excommuni-  '^^^^ 
cation  pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  Fife,  and  sent  um  the 
a  deputation  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Stirling,  J^i*^  " 
to  represent  the  impending  dangers  of  his  Majesty^s 
person,  the  crown,  the  church,  and  liberty  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  requesting,  that  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liament, no  one  suspected  of  popery  should  be  num- 
bered among  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  ;  that,  after 
sentence  of  forfeiture  should  have  been  pronounced 
against  the  Catholic  lords,  their  persons  should  be 
pursued  with  all  diligence  and  rigour,  and  their 
lands  and  rents  annexed  to  the  crown ;  that  the 
subjects  should  be  charged  to  put  themselves  under 
arms,  and  be  in  readiness  upon  urgent  occasion  for 
their  service.  The  King,  displeased  with  the  Ca- 
tholic lords,  and  desirous  of  courting  popularity 
with  the  clergy  and  the  people,  gave  a  favourable 
answer  to  the  dejmties  ;  but  objected  against  any 
subjects  arming  themselves  without  his  special 
warrant.  He  also  despatched  Sir  Robert  Melvil, 
and  Alexander  Hume,  to  the  Assembly,  demanding 
that  due  censure  should  be  inflicted  on  preacher 
John  Ross,  who,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  Perth,  had  uttered  treasonable  and  viru- 
lent invectives  against  his  Majesty  ;  and  tliat  Mr. 
Andrew  Hunter  should  be  excommunicated,  for 
scandalously  and  treasonably  turning  his  function 
against  a  Protestant  King,  his  natural  sovereign. 
The  Assembly  mildly  admonished  Mr.  Ross,  in  time 
coming,  to  speak  reverently  and  discreetly  of  his 
Majesty.  Chaplain  Hunter  was  suspended  for  de- 
serting Lis  flock,  and  for  being  suspected  oi  having 
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.  c.  1604.  joined  with  the  Kiug*s  rebels ;  but  no  excommimi- 
-  1  —^     cation  was  fulminated.* 

The  Parliament  had  been  indicted  for  the  27th 
of  May.    The  members,  disliking  the  business,  con- 
vened slowly,  and  many  excuses  were  sent.     At 
lengthy  there  assembled  in  the  Parliament  House 
three  earls  and  six  lords  :  these  urged  a  delay  of 
the  trial  of  the  lords  ;  but  the  King  ordered  them 
le  Lord!     to  procced.     By  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  three 
^"  '        earls  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  their 
honours  and  estates  forfeited,  and  statutes,  more 
rigorous  than  ever,  enacted  against  all  the  profes- 
nai  ita-      sors  of  the  Catholic  religion.    But  it  was  easier  for 
the  King  to  get  the  law  of  forfeiture  enacted,  than 
to  put  it  in  execution.     The  united  strength  of 
three  powerful  noblemen,  jxissessing  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  a  great  pai*t  of  which  was  of  dif- 
ficult access;  having  at  their  command  a  vast  num- 
ber of  vassals,  many  of  whom  were  trained  to  war; 
and  having  the  countenance  and  good-will  of  a  f<K 
reign  prince,  the  richest  in  Europe,  presented  an 
appalling  asiK*ct :  it  behoved  James  to  sit  down 
and  calculate  whether  he  had  force  and  finances 
sufficient  to  encounter  and  subdue  such  a  formid- 
nhle  coalition.    No  i)ersuasion  could  induce  Eliza- 
iK'th  to  open  her  treasure,  and  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  cxpi'dition  wliich  she  so  eagerly  inculcated. 
niesdeie.     TIius  clrcumstaiictHl,  Jamcs  Ix'thought  himself  of 
ihy  *u»""     turning  tlie  enmity  of  opiMihite  chieftains  to  bis  own 
t:}i«-         advantage.    lie  therefore  delegated  liis  authority 
to  the  Karl  of  Ar^yle  and  Lord  Forbes,  leaders  of 

'    >|->iti«««Nii1,  |i.  4(0-401 
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mighty  dans,  who,  like  their  mssla;  firom  har- 
boared  hatred,  or  prospect  of  gais^  would  gladhv 
be  thought,  extirpate  the  Calh<riie  kvds  and 
dependants,  and  ravage  their  lands.  For  their 
couragement,  Mr.  Robert  Bmoe  and  Mr.  Jt 
B^our  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  to  sdnm- 
late  him  to  the  undertaking,  by  h<q)es  of  rrwaid 
from  the  Queen  of  England,  and  of  havii^  at  his 
disposal  the  lands  of  the  expelled  or  slain  noble- 
men. 

Argyle,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  solicited  by 
the  King  and  excited  by  the  clergy,  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  his  Campbells,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Lairds  of  Tullibardine,  Grant,  McLean,  Mcintosh, 
Clangregory,  and  McNeil  of  Barra,  with  their  foU 
lowers,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  ten  thoa- 
sand  men.  Huntly  and  Errol,  though  their  warning 
only  allowed  them  time  to  raise  a  small  number  in 
comparison  of  their  adversaries,  were  determined 
to  meet  them,  with  a  few  well-equipped  and  well- 
mounted  troops.  The  armies  met  near  Glenlivat,  Battle  of 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  burn  or  brook  called  AUnahoi^  chan, 
lachajiy  or  the  brook  of  hollies,  and  encountered  )![^"1[^X' 

'  '  October  S. 

each  other  with  all  the  fury  and  hereditary  ran- 
cour of  rival  clans.  McLean  led  the  van  of  the 
Argyle  army.  Argyle  himself  occupied  the  decli* 
vity  of  a  mossy  hill.  Huntly  advanced,  with  a 
train  of  well-served  field-pieces  before  him,  which 
played  on  the  foe  with  tremendous  noise  and  ef- 
fect. The  Highlanders  were  greatly  disconcerted 
by  the  cannon,  to  which  they  were  not  accustom- 
ed. Errol,  with  a  company  c/f  gentlemen  cavalry, 
pressed  upon  th<rfn  with  immuittble  force.     For 
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A.  c.  1A04.  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with  unreiuittiiig  ar- 
'^  1  *-^  dour :  at  length  the  Argyle  men  gave  way.  Mac- 
Lean,  with  a  few  islanders,  fought  after  the  otbeR 
were  routed^  and  retreated  in  good  order.  Huntly 
pursued  the  fleeing  foe  downhill  to  Alimahoila- 
chan^  where  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  ;  and 
before  he  could  be  again  mounted,  the  enemy  had 
gained  a  height  where  no  horseman  could  follow. 
Young  Argyle,  weeping  with  indignation,  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  rally  his  troops,  who  fled  in  all  di- 
rections. 

James  receiving  at  Dundee  the  intelligence  of 
Argyle's  defeat,  hastened  to  the  north«  and  was 
joined  by  the  clans  at  enmity  with  Hantly  and 
Errol.  These  lords  having  had  several  of  their 
followers  killed  or  wounded  in  the  late  battle,  and 
being  unwilling  to  attack  the  King  in  penoo, 
against  whom  they  entertained  no  resentment,  ie> 
tireil  to  Sutherland.  James  caused  the  Caatles  uf 
StrathlKigie,  Slains,  and  Newton,  to  lie  demolished, 
and  left  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  his  lieutenant,  with 
Kufficient  force  to  maintain  |ieace  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  nnd  to  hinder  the  earls  from  col- 
lectiiig  their  followers  to  any  dangerous  amount 
ilunUy  and    Hiiiitiv  and  Krrol,  weary  of  absconding,  offend  to 

liirkin^ioni.  '^*"^'^'  ^'*^'  kingdom,  and  to  find  security  that  they 
should  not  return  without  the  Kings  permisaioo, 
nor  (luring  their  absence  practise  against  chudi 
or  Mtate.  These  conditions  being  accepted,  thear 
two  earls  went  to  France.  A  grant  was  made  by 
the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  of  the  furfeilcd 
ehtati's  of  Iluntly  and  Errol.  The  Duke  (as  pr> 
hably  had  In-en  intended  liy  the  King),  allowed  ihr 
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Clountess  of  Huntly,  his  sister,  as  also  the  Coun-  a.  c  in 
tess  of  Errol,  to  receive  the  rents  formerly  paid    '^  *  "^ 
to  their  husbands.     Angus  lived  incognito  in  his 
own  country,  and  his  chamberlains  were  allowed 
to  receive  his  rents.* 

Bothwell,  abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  excommuni-  Sotbw^  i 
cated  by  his  old  friends  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  *°  *"^*' 
deserted  by  his  followers,  fled  to  France,  thence  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  where  he  abjured  the  presbyte* 
rian  creed,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
poverty  and  obscurity.     His  forfeited  estate  was  Diviium  o 
divided :  Buccleugh  got  the  lordship  of  Creighton ;  ^  *^***' 
Cessford,  the  abbey  of  Kelso;  and  Lord  HomCt 
who  had  conformed  to  the  new  faith,  got  the  ab- 
bey of  Coldlngham. 

In  the  end  of  August,  the  King's  first  son,  bom  Baptum  o 
on  the  19th  of  February,  was  baptized  at  Stirling, 
by  Mr.  David  Cunningham,  nominal  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen. All  the  foreign  friendly  Sovereigns,  except 
the  King  of  France,  sent  ambassadors  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony.  The  names  and  titles  of  the  young 
Prince  were  proclaimed  by  the  Lyon  herald,  Henry 
Frederick,  Knight  and  Baron  of  Renfrew^  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Duke  qf  Eothsay, 
Prince  and  Steward  qf  Scotland. 

The  Queen  of  Scotland,  having  caught  the  epi- 
demic influenza  of  the  times,  formed  a  plat,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Chancellor,  Glamis,  Cess- 
ford, and  Buccleuch,  for  taking  her  son  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  tutor,  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  King 
discovered  the  project,   and  took  effectual  mea- 

"  Spottiswood,  p.  409.    Redpatb,  p.  686. 
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..  c.  1694.   sures  to  defeat  it.     The  severe  reprimand  which 
^  ^  ^    the  Chancellor  Maitland  Lord  Thirlstane  received 
ath.     ' '    from  the  Kin^  on  that  occasion,  is  said  to  have 
thrown  him  into  a  sickness,  of  which  he  died.  The 
King  wrote  liis  epitaph. 
1593.  The  collecting  and  managing  the  public  revenue 

constitutes  a  princijial  part  of  the  guvemment  in 
every  state.  The  treasury  of  Scotland,  at  this  time, 
had  great  need  of  economy  ;  but  James  was  no 
he  Octa.  ccoiioinisty  and  his  Queen  M^as  expensive.  The  hn- 
portant  trust,  therefore,  of  presiding  over,  and  even 
appointing,  the  collectors  of  taxes  and  of  all  emo- 
luments i)ertaining  to  the  crown,  and  of  basbaml- 
ing  the  proceeds  carefully,  was  committed  to  eight 
gentlemen,  all  senators  of  the  college  of  justice, 
who,  from  their  number,  were  called  OetatiamM, 
These  were  vested  with  ample  and  almost  unli- 
mited powers.  They  were  to  au^t  the  accounts 
of  the  tre.isurer  and  his  deputies  ;  to  examine  the 
warden  of  the  coin,  the  sheriffs,  and  other  judges; 
to  correct  and  punish  delinquencies ;  and  to  impote 
fines  and  {K'nalties  for  oflences.  No  pension  or 
order  on  the  treasurv  was  to  be  held  valid,  unless 
ratified  hy  the  signature  of  five  of  these  commis- 
sioners. The  King  hound  himself  neither  to  add 
to  their  nunilKT,  nor  to  supply  any  vacancy  with* 
out  their  eoneurreiice.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the 
exirutive  goveriuuent,  except  the  declaring  of  war 
or  making  peace,  was  placeil  in  their  hands.  Such 
extensive  jurisdiction,  togi*ther  with  the  disposal  of 
money  and  of  othees,  wsis  sure  to  excite  discontent* 
nient  and  iininnurs  anioiiir  displaced  officers  and 
rnurt  e\pi'i'tants.     Some  nf  the  Octavians  fell  un- 
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der  the  tongue-lashes  of  the  clergy,  as  being  guilty,  a.  c  1&9 
or  suspected,  of  the  worst  of  all  crimes,  namely,  a  '^^T"* 
leaning  to  the  old  religion.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
a  powerful  combination  against  them,  the  Octa- 
vians,  by  a  steady  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  the  order  and  economy  with  which  they 
managed  the  finances,  kept  their  charge  for  more 
than  two  years,  to  the  advantage  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  credit  of  the  nation.  At  length,  from  the 
envy  of  others,  and  want  of  concord  among  them- 
selves, they  resigned  their  commission,  and  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  revenue  reverted  to  its  former 
channel.* 

James,  by  the  banishment  of  the  Catholic  lords,  1590. 
and  by  the  rigorous  statutes  which  he  had  allowed  James  Iom 
to  be  enacted  against  all  who  professed  the  Catho-  the  Cathoi 
lie  faith  within  his  dominions,  had  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Protestant  subjects  ;  but  these  same 
harsh  measures  had  in  equal  proportion  made  him 
lose  the  favour  of  the  Catholics,  both  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  English  Catholics,  disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  they  had  conceived  of  tolera- 
tion, if  James  ascended  the  English  throne,  began 
to  look  out  for  another  competitor,  who,  though  he 
were  a  Protestant,  might  abhor  the  severities  in. 
flicted  on  them  on  account  of  religious  belief.  But 
there  were  British  exiles  in  Spain,  who  formed  a 
bolder  scheme.  Of  that  party.  Cardinal  Allen  was 
the  nominal,  Persons,  the  Jesuit,  was  the  effective 
head ;  their  principal  associates  were  Cresswell  and 
Holt,  Jesuits,  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Sir  Francis 

*  SpottUwood,  p.  412. 
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i.  c.  i5oa  Stanley,  Owen,  and  Fitzherbert.  The  great  object 
^^  J  ^^  of  this  Spanish  party  was  the  re8U)ration  of  the  Ca- 
leS^nUh  thoHc  religion  in  England,  under  the  proteetion of 
>i^  a  Catholic  sovereign,  whom  they,  out  of  gratitude, 

were  inclined  to  seek  in  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 
They  were  persuaded  that  Burleigh  would  auppori 
the  claim  of  Arabella  Stuart  to  be  Elizabeth**  suc- 
cessor. To  defeat  that  supi>06ed  scheme,  and  to  ia- 
troduce  a  feasible  claim  in  favour  of  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  they  published  a  celebrated 
tract,  entitled,  ^*  A  Conference  about  the  next  8uc- 
"  cession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  had  in  1593,*" 
by  Ri  Dolenian.  This  treatise,  composed  by  diffe- 
rent authors,  was  revised  and  edited  by  Peraont.  It 
enumerates  the  several  persons  who,  by  propinqnity 
of  blood,  may  advance  pretensions  to  the  JgwgiiA 
crown,  after  the  death  of  the  present  queen ;  bat 
in  pretending  to  state  with  impartiality  the  argu- 
ments for  the  respective  claims,  it  betrajra  a  wish 
to  prove  the  right  of  the  Infanta,  as  the  lineal  re- 
presentative of  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  ESdwaid  11!^ 
to  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  Scottish  King.  This 
tract  excited  much  sensation.  It  flattered  the  pride 
of  Philip ;  it  irritated  Elizabeth  and  her  minirtfiT, 
and  considerablv  alarmed  James.* 

Elizabeth  had  lately  sent  out  againat  Spain  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  iifty  sail,  carrying  fbnitea 
thousand  men,  wliidi  had  taken  or  destroyed  in  the 
harlK>ur  of  Cadiz  thiileen  sliifKi  of  war,  taken  dwl 
city  by  storm,  obtained  the  plunder,  besides 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns,  as  the 

*  Cambdcn,  p.  A72. 
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8om  for  the  lives  of  the  dtizens.     For  some  years    a.  c  im 
past,  PhUip  had  appeared  to  slumber  on  waging    ^^^ 
war  with  England.     The  English  thunder  at  Ca-  genu  oiTi 
dis  had  aroused  him,  and  he  vowed  to  be  revenged*  ^^'^ ' 
The  fleet  from  his  Indian  settlements  had  amply- 
replenished  his  treasury ;  his  subjects  offered  him 
abundant  subsidies.   He  ordered  the  Adelantado  of  intends  m 
Castile  to  prepare  a  second  Armada  for  the  inva-  "*^    "™ 
sion  of  England ;  and  from  the  new  prospect  opened 
to  his  ambition,  he  indulged  a  hope,  that  if  the 
expedition  proved  successful,  his  daughter  might 
mount  the  English  throne.* 

The  rumour  of  Philip's  vast  preparations  crea-  Zed  of  ui 
ted,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  great  dread  of  ciergy. 
a  new  invasion.  James  took  measures  to  put  his 
kingdom  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence ;  but  no- 
thing could  content  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
clergy.  As  the  King  had  connived  at  the  ladies  of 
the  banished  peers  living  at  their  houses,  and  en- 
joying the  rents  of  the  forfeited  estates,  suspicions 
of  the  King's  sincerity  began  to  revive.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  church  could  do  no  less  than  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  state  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  though  they  had  eliminated  from  their  disci- 
pline all  the  fasts  of  the  ancient  church,  they  as- 
sumed authority  to  appoint  a  day  of  public  fasting, 
and  renew  the  covenant  of  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  aggressors. 
They  appointed  deputies  to  wait  on  the  King,  and 
to  lay  before  him  the  plan  approved  by  their  col- 
lected wisdom  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and 

*    Strype,  vol.  iy.  p.  31G;  apud  Llogard,  toL  TiiL  p.  403. 
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A.  c.  1596.  the  preservation  of  the  Presbyterian  womhip.  ThL^ 
plan  urges,  V.  That  the  estates  of  the  banished 
lords  be  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  army  ;  S^  That  the  strictest  precautioBs 
be  taken  that  the  turbulent  lords  may  never  return 
to  their  native  country  ;  3^  That  all  who  srewf- 
pected  of  being  their  adherents,  or  of  their  religion, 
be  pursued  with  the  utmost  rigour*.  But  Jano 
did  not  relish  this  scheme  of  clerical  wisdom.  He 
dreaded  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  competitor  for  the 
English  crown  ;  he  knew  that  his  late  rigour  to- 
wards the  Catholic  lords,  and  the  new  ntatntei 
against  all  his  Catholic  subjects,  had  greatly  aliena- 
ted from  him  the  friendly  sentiments  of  that  power- 
ful body ;  that  the  exiled  lords  would  be  courted 
by  Philip's  emissaries ;  and  he  dreaded  that  they 
might  listen  to  their  suggestions,  or  be  driven  by 
despair  to  tuni  against  himself  the  enmity  whidi 
they  hitherto  had  only  entertained  against  the 
creed,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  mmistera. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  additional 
profMised  by  tlie  assembly,  James  was  indincd  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  which  the  lords  were  ar- 
tually  enduring.  Tlie  noble  exiles,  having  prolia* 
bly  learned  the  relenting  sentiments  of  the  King, 
and  being  weary  of  wnndering  among  stmngen* 
far  from  their  homes  and  families,  ventured  to  re- 
turn secretly  into  Scotland,  and  soon  after  ccmvcyei 
a  i>etitiun  to  his  Majesty,  lK*gging  leave  to  reside 
at  their  own  houses,  and  oflering  to  give  aecnrity 
for  their  iH^aceable  and  dutiful  demeanour.  Jamei 
called  ant!  cmisulted  a  convention  of  estates,  and, 
by  tlieir  advice,  grantetl  the  |)etitiou. 
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The  rumour  of  this  lenity  soon  reached  the  vi-  A. ciim 
gilant  ealrs  of  the  'guardians  of  religion.  A  com-  ^'■'nr* 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  aiam^ 
met  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  if  the  whole  weight  of 
the  kingdom  had  lain  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
the  salvation  of  its  inhabitants  had  depended  upon 
their  exertions,  they  hastened  to  exonerate  them- 
selves of  their  incumbent  duty,  and  to  administer 
the  wholesome  preservatives  against  the  infection 
of  Popery.  They  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the 
presbyteries  in  Scotland,  warning  them  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger  ;  they  conjured  them  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  the  defence  of  their  just  rights ;  they 
commanded  them  to  publish  in  all  their  pulpits  the 
act  of  excommunication  of  the  lords,  which  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  well  known ;  and  enjoined  them 
to  hand  over  in  a  summary  manner  to  his  infernal 
majesty,  with  little  ceremony,  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  favouring  Popery.  As  the  danger  was  They  f&m 
too  pressing  to  wait  the  meetings  of  clerical  courts,  coiSdU 
they,  upon  their  own  authority,  selected  from  the 
different  quarters  of  the  kingdom  the  ministers 
most  eminent  for  presbyterian  ascendancy,  char- 
ging them  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and  daily  con- 
vene with  the  ministers  of  that  city,  under  the  title 
of  the  Standing  Council  of  the  Church ;  and  vested 
in  this  self-constituted  conciliabulum  the  supreme 
authority,  in  the  imposing  form  of  the  ancient  Ro^ 
mans,  Caveant  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  aut 
ecclesia  capiat :  to  take  care  that  Church  and  -State 
should  sustain  no  harm.* 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  418,  &c 
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A.  c.  I61M.       These  proceedings  were  manifest  aasiunptions  ot 
^  ^  *— '     the  royal  prerogative,  and  bold  unbliu»hiiig  rebri- 

murmiu*;  ^^^^'  '^^^^  I^"ig  ^^^  <loii^  uotbiiig  in  favour  of  tbe 
Catholic  lords,  without  the  advice,  cooBeut.  and 
approbation  of  a  Convention  of  Estates,  and  the 
concessions  he  had  made  were  dictated  by  the  fear 
of  incurring  greater  evils  both  for  hiinsrif  and  the 

not  detcnred.  kiugdoui.  Was  it  to  be  allowed  to  a  handful  of 
discontented  low  subjects,  to  seize  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  dictate  to  the  king  and  nation  ?  Yel« 
insulted  as  the  King  was  by  so  impudent  a  usur- 
pation of  his  prerogative,  he  was  unwilling  to  coaae 
to  a  rupture  with  men  who  had  obtained  such  swajr 
over  the  multitude.  He  had  an  inter\iew  with  the 
more  moderate  of  the  ministers  (if  the  term  mods^ 
rate  could  be  then  applied  to  any  of  the  order),  and 
inquired  whether  Huntly  and  his  associates  mighC 
not,  upon  making  reasonable  submission,  be  agaia 
received  into  the  lx)som  of  the  Church,  and,  witli- 
out  fiu'ther  punishment,  be  restored  to  their  estates 

Obstinate       Aud  honoui*s  ?  It  was  replied,  that  thou^  the  gale 

'^'P^y-  ^f  inercy  stood  always  open  to  such  as  retufosi 

with  sincere  reiH*nteiuv,  yet,  as  these  noblemen  had 
been  guilty  of  ido/atrf/^  a  crime  deserving 
liotli  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  the  civil 
trate  could  not  legally  grant  them  a  pardon,  until 
they  had  satisfied  the  Church ;  and  even  if  the 
Church  >hould  absolve  them,  they  could  not  law- 
fully be  restored  to  their  honours  and  estates.*  If 
the  King  was  galled  by  such  inflexible  tjmnny  of 
those  who  wctc  deemed  the  most  compliant  of 

({obertMHi.  Vol.  111.  h.  riii.  p.  12C. 
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secty  Wb  indignation  was  still  more  enkindled  by  ^GL  u 
the  enthusiastic  and  impions  rant,  and  proud  ob«  ^^^^ 
stinacy  of  a  petulant  preacher. 

Mr.  David  Black,  minister  at  St.  Andrews,  han-  BbdE*iic 
dling,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  politics  of  the  na-  ^^^^^'^ 
tion,  as  was  customary,  after  having  exhausted  the 
ready  store  of  raillery  against  Popery,  informed  his 
audience,  that  the  King  had  permitted  the  Popish 
lorde  to  return  to  Scotland^  and  had  thereby  die* 
covered  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  mm 
deed  all  hings  were  the  devits  children  ;  that  Satan 
had  now  the  guidance  t^  the  court ;  thattheQmeem 
0f  England  was  an  atheist ;  that  the  judges  were 
miscreants  and  bribers,  the  nobility  godless  smd 
degenerate  J  the  privy  council  cormorants,  and  mem 
of  no  religion :  and  his  prayer  for  the  Queen  was 
thus  prefaced:  ^*  We  must  pray Jor  herfarfashiori 
^  sahe,  but  we  have  no  cause ;  she  will  never  do  me 
''  good*^    He  was  siunmoned  before  the  C!ouncil,  to 
answer  for  such  seditious  and  unseemly  language, 
and  on  such  an  occasion.     Mr.  Andrew  Melvil  ac- 
companied Mr.  Black  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  bre« 
thren,  instead  of  abandoning  him  to  the  punishment 
which  should  be  awarded,  and  which  he  richly  de^ 
served  by  his  foul  expressions,  made  common  cause 
with  the  culprit.    The  old  controversy  concerning 
the  privilege  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rights  of  the 
clergy  to  swinge  vice,  and  lampoon  the  vicious,  of 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  was  renewed.  The  clergy  d^ended  b 
observed,  that  the  King*s  eagerness  to  punish  the  ^  **'*'**" 
freedom  of  a  Protestant  minister's  speech,  while 
he  was  so  ready  to  pardon  the  crimes  of  Popish 
conspirators,  called  on  them  to  stand  upon  their 
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A.  c.  1596.  guard,  and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
cious  right  of  iongue-beating,  which  the  Church 
had  been  in  full  possession  of  ever  since  the  Refor- 
mation. For  these  reasons,  the  standing  ooundl 
of  the  church  enjoined  Black  to  decline  the  juris- 
diction of  the  privy  council.  Black  gloried  in  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  zeal  for  the  privikgca 
of  the  church,  and  in  contemning  the  King  and  his 
council.  He  therefore  presented  a  paper  of  dcdi- 
iiature,  and  refused  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him.  Not  content  with  this  stubborn  contumacy, 
the  standing  council  of  the  church  transmitted  the 
declinature  to  all  the  presbyteries  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and,  by  their  supremacy,  enjoined  every 
minister  to  subscribe  it,  in  testimony  of  his  appio- 
bation.* 

James  was  sensible,  that  if  he  suflTered  such  da- 
ring usurpations  of  his  prerogative,  such  insults 
and  censures  of  his  dignity,  and  such  impertinent 
calumnies  against  his  ministers,  to  pass  with  im- 
punity, he  could  retain  only  the  shadow  of  rojralty. 
He  knew,  from  the  examples  of  Gibson  and  Roii, 
what  satisfaction  he  might  expect,  were  he  to  remit 
the  case  of  Black  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church ; 
he  therefore  proceeded  in  the  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  that  railing  and  obstinate  preacher  befhiv 
his  own  council,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  pro- 
claiuntiou  to  tlie  inenibers  of  the  standing  cooncil 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  to  their  re^ee- 
tivi*  il(H*ks  without  delay.  The  privy  GOuncil»  after 
:i  strict  iiH|uiry  and  examination  of  witueaaca*  pro- 

*  S|MiUuiruiNl,  p.  421.     ilobcrtioa,  toL  ni.  p.  IS^ 
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nounced  Black  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  a.  c  i^ 
been  accused*  but  referred  his  punishment  to  the  '^^^^™ 
King's  pleasure.  The  standing  council,  in  defiance  The  King 
of  the  royal  proclamation,  declared  that  they  deem-  tcmncd. 
ed  the  authority  of  the  church  by  which  they  were 
appointed,  more  sacred  than,  and  paramount  to, 
the  King's  command.  The  King  tried,  by  several 
conferences  with  some  ministers  who  were  thought 
the  most  moderate,  to  bring  about  an  aocommoda- 
tion^  but  in  vain :  the  pulpits  stiU  resounded  with 
complaints  of  the  King's  lenity  towards  Papists, 
and  of  his  excessive  rigour  towards  the  established 
church.  Exasperated  by  such  unmerited  reproaches, 
James  sentenced  Black  to  relegation  beyond  the 
Spey  during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  once  more  com- 
manded the  standing  council  to  depart  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  required  all  the  ministers  of  the  king- 
dom to  subscribe  a  bond,  obliging  themselves  to 
submit,  like  other  subjects,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature.  These 
spirited  and  decisive  measures  of  the  King  excited 
among  the  clergy  an  ebullition  of  bile  and  rancour 
which  was  soon  followed  by  violent  and  daring 
deeds. 

Talebearers  and  busy-folks,  from  selfish  motives, 
in  the  meantime  blew  the  coal  between  the  par- 
ties. The  King  gave  orders  that  four  and  twenty 
of  the  burgesses,  who  were  reckoned  the  greatest 
cronies  of  the  ministers,  should  leave  the  town 
within  six  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  was  seditkmt 
circulated  among  the  ministers,  warning  them  to  P"**«^ 
look  to  their  safety,  because  Huntlyhad  been  with 
the  King ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  ad- 
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A.  c.  1696.  vice  that  the  order  had  been  giren  against  the  bur- 
gesses.  This  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Walter  Balcanquall,  just  as  he  was  going  to  ascend 
the  pulpit.  The  preacher  profited  by  the  notieet 
and  descanted  upon  the  troubles  of  the  rhardi« 
owing  to  the  insidious  enmity  of  courtiers,  namely, 
the  president  of  the  privy  council,  the  comptroller 
and  advocate ;  and  after  having  painted  the  dan- 
gers with  that  kind  of  bespattering  eloquence  which 
at  that  time  distinguished  the  Scottish  pulpit,  he 
made  his  peroration,  by  turning  to  the  barons,  and 
conjuring  them,  by  the  zeal  of  their  fathers,  to  ex- 
ert a  similar  courage  and  constancy  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion.  Having  finished  his  sermon,  he 
requested  that  his  auditors  of  rank  would  meet  hin 
in  the  **  Little  Church,"  and  assist  the  ministry  by 
their  counsel.*  The  place  of  rendexvous  waa  sood 
crowded.  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  remonstrated  upon 
the  return  of  the  ix>pish  lords,  the  finding  fault 
with  Mr.  Black's  seniion,  and  banishing  the  most 
cealous  sticklers  of  religion.  The  multitude  TOind 
to  stand  by  their  clergy.  A  petition,  asking  r^ 
dress  of  the  grievances  jMiinted  out,  was  drawn  np^ 
and  apix>intod  t<»  be  presented  to  the  King  bj  the 
lonls  Lindsay  and  Forbes,  the  lairds  of  Balgvmiy 
and  Blaciuhan,  and  by  the  ministers  Robert  Bmee 
and  William  WatHoii. 

The  King  happened  to  he  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  T(ilb<H>th,  while  the  Court  of  Session  waa  sit* 
ting  bi>lo\v.  The  uneonrtly  manner  in  which  the 
})etition  wns  presented,  as  well  as  the 
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matter  it  contained,  displeased  his  Mighty.  His  a.  c  im 
reply  was  ungracious,  and  the  petitioners  insisted 
with  rudeness.  A  motley  multitude  rushed  into 
the  hall.  The  King  went  down  abruptly  to  the 
room  where  the  judges  were  sitting,  and  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  shut  behind  him.  The  deputies  re- 
turned to  the  mob,  to  whom,  in  their  absence,  Mr. 
Michael  Cranston,  minister  of  Cramond,  had  been 
reading  the  history  of  Haman,  to  sharpen  their 
seal.  When  the  deputies  reported  that  the  King 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  a  favourable  answer  as  long  as  certain 
councillors  remained  with  him ;  that  some  other 
course  must  be  taken.  '^  The  course  to  be  taken,** 
said  Lord  Lindsay,  ^'  is  to  continue  here  united,  and 
assemble  our  friends,  that  is,  all  the  supporters 
of  religion,  /or  it  shall  be  either  (heir's  or  our's.*^ 
Instantly  clamour,  threatenings,  and  execrations, 
rent  the  skies.  Some  cried,  ^^  To  arms  r  others, 
^*  Bring  out  Haman  r  From  other  inspired  throats 
resounded,  "  IVie  sword  of  tJie  Lord  and  Gideon  r 
Then  rushing  to  the  door  of  the  hall  where  the 
King  was,  they  would  doubtless  have  broken  it  in 
pieces,  and  who  could  have  answered  for  the  con- 
sequences, had  not  deacon  John  Watt,  with  his  ar^ 
tifieers,  beat  back  the  mob  with  a  heroism  for  which 
Mr.  Watt  deserved  to  have  been  knighted.  Sir 
Alexander  Hume,  the  Provost,  though  sick  and  in 
bed,  arose,  and,  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher, 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  pacified  the  enraged  mul- 
titude. The  King  promised  to  receive  their  peti- 
tions when  presented  in  a  decent  and  regular  man- 
ner.    The  ministers  became  somewhat  sensible  of 
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A.  c.  1A96.  their  rashness ;  the  mob  dispersed  ;  and  the  King, 
^^  »  '^    with  the  lords,  returned  quietly  to  his  palace. 

The  leaders  of  the  nialcontentA  immediately  as- 
sembled to  prepare  their  petition.  Their  demands 
were  nowise  abated.  The  punishment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic lords,  the  removal  of  councillors  suspected  of 
being  favourable  to  them,  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of 
the  privy  council  tending  to  curb  the  authority  of 
the  church,  were  insisted  on  ;  together  with  an  art 
approving  of  tlie  acts  of  the  Standing  CammciL  It 
was  late  before  the  articles  of  the  petition  wciv 
formally  drawn  up ;  and  the  King's  indignatioo 
being  still  inflamed,  the  dejmties  chosen  to  present 
the  daring  jwstulafe  deemed  it  prudent  to  post- 
pone their  commission  for  that  night.* 
Jamef  mint  But  very  early  next  morning,  the  King,  with  all 
gow!^  1^^^  attendants,  removed  to  Linlithgow,  leaving  a 

proclamation  to  be  made  at  the  market^roes  of 
Edinburgh,  condemning  the  late  treasonable  up- 
roar, and  commanding  the  Lords  of  Session,  and 
the  judges  of  nil  civil  courts,  to  withdraw  from 
Edinburgh,  and  to  lie  readiness  to  convene  in  sucii 
placi*  as  his  Majesty  should  appoint,  and  where  it 
might  Ix'  consistent  with  their  safety  and  dignity 
to  remain  and  discharge  their  duties.  The  noble- 
men and  barons  were  also  rec|uired  to  return  to 
tlieir  own  homes,  and  not  to  re-assemble  witfaoal 
the  King*s  license,  under  pain  of  innirriug  his  M^ 
jesty's  displeasure. 

This  spirited  conduct  of  the  King  lowered  the 
crest  and  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  mighty  barons^ 

*   S|Mitu>«iiKl,  p.  i'2*J. 
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The  citizens  perceived  their  ernR*  and  their  loss,  a.cim 
by  the  absence  of  the  King,  and  the  removal  of  the  ^^  ^  ^ 
courts  of  justice.  The  ministers  akme  maintain-  The  Oag 
ed  their  bravery,  and  resolved  to  omibat  royalty.  ^^ 
They  advised  the  banms  to  despise  the  prodama- 
tion,  and,  instead  of  dispersing,  to  invite  their 
firiends,  and  all  persons  well  affected  towards  reli- 
gion, to  join  them  in  protecting  the  good  canse. 
To  enlist  heaven  on  their  side,  they  proclaimed  a 
£Ei8t ;  and  to  animate  the  pecqple,  they  commanded 
the  voice  of  the  pulpit  to  arise.  The  lofty  elo- 
quence resounded  through  the  vaulted  roofe  that 
levelling  zeal  had  hitherto  spared.  Mr.  John  Welch, 
eminently  replenished  with  the  spirit,  thought  him- 
self authorised  to  declare,  from  the  warning  sent 
to  the  <'  angel  of  the  churdi  of  Ephesus,  that  the 
King  was  possessed  by  a  devil ;  and  one  devil 
being  put  out,  seven  worse  had  entered  in  his 
place  ;  and  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully  rise 
**  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand.^*  A  false 
rumour  was  spread,  that  the  Earl  of  Errol,  with 
five  hundred  horse,  had  come  as  £ur  as  the  Queens- 
ferry,  but  had  been  firightened  by  the  news  of  the 
late  tumult.  That  rumour  afforded  ample  matter 
for  the  Sunday's  sermons,  and  was  ably  Interpreted, 
to  prove  that  the  late  attack  upon  the  King  had 
been  directed  by  a  secret  Providence,  to  disappoint 
the  wicked  contrivances  of  the  enemies  of  religion. 
Such  nonsense  was  greedily  swallowed  by  the  cre- 
dulous and  misled  populace,  and  contributed  much 
to  procure  subscriptions  to  an  association  for  the 
defence  of  the  new  worship. 

*  Spotds.  p.  430.    This  was  the  deposing  doctrine  with  a  ▼engeance ! 
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They  write 
to  Liord  Ha- 
milcoB ; 


and  flee  to 
£DgUnd. 


Reflections 
on  the  con- 
duct and 
conintiwion 
of  the  Clergy, 


Though  the  ministers  had  spumed  at  having  any 
visible  head  of  tlieir  churdi,  they  perceived  the 
utility  of  having  a  head  of  their  rebellion ;  they 
therefore  wrote  to  Lord  Hamilton,  that  the  people^ 
moved  by  the  word  of  Grod,  and  motion  of  his  Spi- 
rit, as  also  provoked  by  the  injuries  offered  to  the 
church,  had  taken  up  arms  ;  that  many  godly  faa« 
rons  and  gentlemen,  following  the  example  of  their 
fathers,  were  determined  to  protect  the  Presbyte- 
rian worship ;  that  Iiis  birth,  his  valour,  and  hit 
zeal,  had  prompted  them  to  offer  him  the  honour 
of  being  their  leader,  which  they  conjured  him  to 
accept,  and  not  to  disappoint  their  hopes  and  their 
wishes,  but  to  hasten  to  Edinburgh,  and  support 
the  vacillating  steps  of  the  infant  church.  Lord 
Hamilton  graciously  received  the  bearer  of  this  let- 
ter, which,  after  having  transcribed,  he  returned 
to  the  messenger  and  carried  the  copy  to  the  Kin^ 
who,  exasperated  by  this  fresh  and  heightened  in- 
sult, sent  an  order  to  the  magistrates  of  ESdinborgh, 
to  seize  and  imprison  their  ministers,  as  manifiBSl 
seditious  incendiaries.  The  magistrates*  desinMB 
of  regaining  the  King's  favour,  were  about  to  obey 
tlie  command,  Imt  the  ministers,  smelling  the  dan- 
ger, fled  precipitately  to  the  kingdom  of  their  kind 
patroness,  Elizabeth.* 

These  transactions  I  have  fairly  related  upon  the 
testimony  of  Protestant  liistorians.  Will  my 
be  persuadeiU  that  those  refractor}"  subjects, 
disturbers  of  the  national  peace,  were  men  sent  by 
the  Almighty  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  peopk^ 


*   Spottiiwood.  p.  431. 
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and  to  make  religion  and  piety  reflourish  through*  a.c  im 
out  the  kingdom  ?  Liet  their  conduct  be  compared 
with  the  pious  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  those 
truly  apostolic  missionaries  who  first  planted  the 
Christian  religion  in  Scotland,  or  with  the  mild 
and  engaging  procedure  of  the  learned  and  zealous 
clergy  employed  in  correcting  abuses  and  restoring 
learning,  order,  and  pure  morality,  during  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  III.  and  his  pious  consort  Margaret. 
The  Presbyterian  clergy  had  (at  this  period  of  Scot- 
tish history)  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
Apostle's  injunction,  *^  Lict  every  soul  be  subject 
^  to  the  higher  powers."  They  had  not  a  Catho* 
lie  Prince  on  the  throne  to  contend  with.  James 
was  no  tyrant ;  he  had,  moreover,  sufficiently  pro* 
ved  his  good- will  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  he 
had  even  permitted  the  whole  platform  of  Gene- 
van church  polity  to  be  established  by  law.  What 
pretext  could  they  allege  for  stirring  up  the  people 
against  their  sovereign,  and  justifying  and  protec- 
ting those  disgraceful  and  seditious  tirades  which 
their  turbulent  brethren  made  from  the  pulpit? 
How  could  the  persons  who,  a  few  years  ago,  so 
strenuously  petitioned  and  contended  for  toleration 
for  the  profession  of  their  own  belief  and  undisturb- 
ed worship,  rise  up  with  indignation  against  their 
king,  for  a  mere  suspicion  of  his  not  persecuting 
with  sufficient  severity  a  few  noblemen  who  still 
retained  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of,  and  a  liking 
to,  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  ?  For,  after  all, 
we  shall  soon  see  that  James's  persecution  was  harsh 
in  the  extreme  to  those  noblemen  It  may  be  said, 
that  God  can  draw  good  from  evil.    I  adcnowledge 
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..  c.  160ft.  he  can,  as  he  drew  light  from  darkness.  I  respect 
^  ■'  ^^  the  learning,  morality,  and  urbanity  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  successors  of  those  turbulent  and 
illiberal  ministers  ;  and  it  is  with  sorrow,  mingM 
with  hope,  that  I  am  forced  to  throw  upon  them 
that  confusion  and  blush  which  never  fails  to  over. 
spread  those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  their  parents*  guilt,  when  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  their  origin, 
he  King  A  Convention  of  the  Estates,  held  at  Holjnrood- 

^umty.  house,  prououuced  the  defeated  mutiny  to  have 
been  high  treason ;  commanded  all  the  ministen  to 
subscribe  a  declaration  of  their  submission  to  the 
King's  jurisdiction  in  all  matters,  civil  and  erimi- 
nal ;  empowered  the  magistrates  to  imprison  any 
minister  who  in  his  sennons  should  dare  to  inveigh 
against  the  King's  conduct ;  prohibited  eocksias- 
tical  meetings  without  the  King's  licence ;  and  at 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had  been  the  chief  abet- 
tors of  the  contumacious  clergy,  special  care  was 
taken  to  humble  them.  That  city  was  already  afaan- 
donetl  by  the  civil  courts,  deserted  by  its  ministers, 
mulcteil  of  the  privileges  of  a  corporation;  and  mne 
of  the  nobles  even  suggested  that  the  city  ahoohi 
be  razed,  and  a  pillar  erected  on  its  ruina, 
eternal  monument  of  the  insolence  of  its 


tants,  and  of  the  King's  just  vengeance.  At  length, 
uix)n  the  humble  submission  of  the  magistrates  and 
town-council,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  theno- 
bles,  and  in  i'om])liance  with  the  request  of  the 
English  Queen,  James  so  absolved  the  citixena.  as 
to  inflict  on  them  severe  punishments.  He  stripped 
lliem  of  the  privilege  of  electing  their  magistrates 
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and  ministers,  and  imposed  a  heavy  pecuniary  mulct   a.  c.  isi 
by  way  of  peace-oflFering.*  ^"^v^ 

James  employed  considerable  art,  as  well  as  au-  lUgui^tioi 
thority,  to  bring  the  ministers  more  under  his  con-  the  minUt! 
trol.  Nothwithstanding  the  seeming  parity  of  ec-  "*  ®'^*'' 
desiastical  power  introduced  by  the  presbyterian 
discipline,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vi- 
cinity had  assumed  a  sort  of  leading  importance, 
which  created  a  jealousy  among  their  brethren. 
James  employed  agents  to  blow  up  that  jealousy, 
and  to  signify  to  the  northern  clergy  that  he  meant 
to  reserve  to  himself  the  nomination  of  ministers  to 
the  principal  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
that  therefore  those  who,  in  the  clerical  assemblies, 
were  compliant  and  favourable  to  his  reasonable 
demands,  might  profit  by  his  patronage.  In  order 
to  exercise  the  talents  of  the  ministers  in  theologi- 
cal casuistry,  and  probably  with  a  view  to  divide 
their  sentiments,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  med- 
dling  so  much  with  political  matters,  James  caused 
to  be  drawn  up,  with  great  dexterity,  a  number 
of  articles,  which,  in  form  of  questions,  were  to  be 
propounded  to  a  national  assembly,  to  be  held  at 
Perth  on  the  last  day  of  February.  These  ques- 
tions were  shrewd  and  captious,  and  greatly  puz- 
zled, perplexed,  and  embarrassed  the  most  rigid  and 
high-flown  ministers.  By  these  means,  James  pro- 
cured a  powerful  party  for  himself  in  the  following 
Assemblies.  The  licence  which  had  been  assumed, 
of  discussing  political  matters  in  the  pulpit,  was 
restrained.     Invectives  against  particular  persons 

*  Spottiswcod,  p.  432,  433,  444.     Robertson,  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 
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A.c.ifi97.   were  censured  ;  sentences  of  suinmary  ezeominu- 
'^-^T  "--^     iiication  were  condemned  ;  the  right  of  nomina- 
ting ministers  to  the  chief  towns  wai*  invested  in 
the  Crown  ;  and  no  General  Assembly  could  be  oon- 
voked  without  the  King's  pennission.* 

At  the  intercession  of  these  assemblies,  and  that 
of  other  friends,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  were 
permitted  to  return,  but  were  very  consideralily 
shorn  of  their  former  power  and  influence.  The 
city  was  divided  into  several  distinct  parishes,  and 
the  number  of  ministers  doubled.  The  additional 
ministers  who  were  inducted,  were  such  as  the 
King  could  dei)end  on,  for  their  fidelity  and  mod^ 
ration.  Thus  James  obtained,  and  preserved  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  a  sort  of  spiritual  at 
well  as  temporal  supremacy.f 
The  Catholic  About  this  time,  a  commission  was  issued  firom 
fbnn  to^he  ^'^^  General  Assembly,  at  the  King's  desire,  to  the 
new  creed,  niinisters  of  Aberdeen,  Murray,  Meams,  and  Angus, 
for  reconciling  the  Catholic  lords  to  the  newly 
tablished  faith  and  worship ;  which  ream 
though  proposed  under  colour  of  a  favour,  was  in 
reality  the  grossest  insult  on  the  part  of  his  Ma* 
jesty4  The  tonor  and  conditions  thereof  were  the 
most  ab'iurd,  ridiculous,  and  foolish  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers ;  and  the  compliance,  on  the  part  of 

*  SpotticwMMl,  434.4:)fl.  f   RobcrUon,  vol.  iiL  p.  1S4. 

*  SpottiiwiKxl,  p.  4:iH.     The  fullowing  ia  a  copy  of  JoMi't 
I'Urly  of  llunily.  »n  the  above  occaftion  :— 

^'  ^fv  LoBi),^I  am  Mirc  yc  con»uIer  and  doc  remember  bow 
**  have  inrurrvd  »kai(h  and  ha /art!  for  your  cauM :  thcfefbre,  ID  bt 
**  Bolve  you  ctihrr  to  aatiKfie   the  Church  bciwixc  the  day  Ihoi  i 
**  wiihuui  any  mure  delay ;  or  ilsc,  if  yimr  ronKiencc  be  lo  kitife« 
*^  not  permit  you,  makt-  for  another  land  betwi\t  and  thai  day, 
'*  UfeT  trrely  imir  own  ron«nrnre.     Vour  wife  and  baimtdallv  !■ 
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the  lords  themselves,  was  the  most  abject,  the  most  a.  c  16s 
h^poeritical,  and  the  most  impious  act  of  their 
whole  lives.  The  King  knew,  and  the  ministers 
knew,  that  the  abjuration  which  the  lords  were 
ocmwianded  to  make  could  not  be  sincere.  The 
lords  must  have  believed,  that  their  swearing  and 
signing  the  new  confession  of  faith  was  a  most 
criminal  apostacy;  and,  being  contrary  to  their 
conscience,  was  an  impious  perjury.  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct,  in  again  solemnly  abjuring  that 
same  confession  of  faith  as  a  condemned  heresy, 
proved  the  insincerity  of  their  former  compliance, 
and  shewed  that  temporal  interest  alone  was  the 
motive  of  their  submission.  How  unworthy  of 
men,  who  had  so  often  risked  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  defence  of  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  now 
so  basely  to  crouch  to  the  freak  or  pusillanimity 
of  a  monarch,  or  to  the  fanaticism  of  a  faction, 
which  had  but  lately  gained  a  tottering  ascendancy  ! 
What  merit  might  they  not  have  gained  before  Gkxl 
(if  their  conscience  was  right)  by  preferring  the 
dictates  of  conscience  to  the  preservation  of  their 
temporal  estates  !  What  glory,  even  in  the  minds 
of  unprejudiced  men,  by  courageously  and  candidly 
adhering  to  what  they  deemed  truth  ;  tod  rising 
above  popular  prejudice,  and  the  fear  of  wordly  in- 

*^  enjoy  your  living ;  but  for  yourself,  look  never  to  be  a  Scottitbman  again. 
«^  Deceive  not  yourself  to  think  that^  by  lingering  of  time,  yonr  wife  and 
u  your  allies  shall  ever  get  you  better  conditions.  And  think  not  that  I  wiU 
"  suffer  any,  professing  a  contrary  religion,  to  dwell  in  this  land.  If  yoa 
**  obey  me  in  this,  you  may  again  be  settled  in  a  good  estate,  and  made  able 
^*  to  doe  me  service,  which  from  my  heart  1  would  with.  The  rest  1  rmiC 
^*  to  the  bearer,  whose  directions  ye  shall  follow  if  you  wiak  your  own  well* 
••  Farewell."  (Signed)        «  James  R." 
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A.  c.  1597.  convenience !  Nay,  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that 
'^  '*  ^'  by  standing  firm  to  their  principles,  those  noU^ 
inen»  the  representatives  of  ancient  and  renowned 
faiuilieSy  would  have,  ere  long,  regained  peaceahk 
possession  of  their  estates  ;  and  their  descendants, 
to  this  day,  heirs  of  their  faith  as  well  as  of  their 
honours  and  fortunes,  would  have  commanded 
throughout  Christendom  yet  more  respect,  and,  in 
this  kingdom,  have  possessed  greater  affluence  and 
influence  than  they  actually  enjoy. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  a  ParliamcBt 
was  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  dear-bought  re- 
storation of  the  forfeited  lords  to  their  lands  and 
honours.  In  former  times,  the  dignified  clergy, 
having  seats  and  voices  in  Parliament,  formed  a 
third  estate  ;  and  as  they  generally  supported  the 
King,  an  eciuiiKiise,  or  preiK)nderance,  was  formed 
for  the  crown,  in  case  of  any  collusive  opposition 
New  Clergy  of  the  uristocracy.  That  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Pariiaoicnt!'*  tliroHc  wos  destroyed  by  the  act  of  annexation  and 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  dinith 
IHjlity.  The  nominal  bishops  were  reduced  to  po- 
verty and  contempt ;  the  abbeys  and  priories  were 
possessed  by  laymen,  many  of  whom  were  become 
temporal  peers.  James  perceived  the  defect,  but  it 
was  easier  seen  than  remedied.  Would  not  the  ad- 
mission of  ministers  into  the  snpreme  council  of 
the  nation  destroy  the  applauded  (Kirity  ?  Could 
the  Kiiij;  depend  on  their  supi)ort,  if  admitted? 
To  obviate  the  former  diflieulty,  the  motion  must 
arise  from  the  elergy  themselves ;  the  latter  risk 
iinist  be  attended  to  l)y  the  proi>er  choice  of  the 
persouN.   .lames,  by  himself  or  his  agents,  prevailed 
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upon  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  last  Ge-  A.c.  i5f 
neral  Assembly,  to  complain  to  the  Parliament  that 
the  church  was  the  only  body  in  the  kingdom  des- 
titute of  representatives  in  that  supreme  court.  To 
redress  this  alleged  grievance,  an  act  was  passed, 
by  which  those  ministers  on  whom  the  King  should 
confer  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  en- 
titled to  a  vote  in  Parliament ;  but  lest  an  appre- 
hension might  arise  that  the  horns  of  the  detested 
mitre  might  grow  again  out  of  this  act,  it  was  re- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  to  determine  what 
spiritual  jurisdiction  those  parliamentary  ministers 
should  possess  or  exercise.  The  struggle  was  ar- 
duous in  the  Assembly,  between  the  acceptance  of 
the  honour,  supported  by  the  aspirants,  and  the 
security  of  the  noble  platform  of  clerical  parity 
combated  for  by  the  more  zealous  sons  of  Geneva. 
At  last,  honour  and  emolument  obtained  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  new  ecclesiastics,  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, though  not  in  political  weight,  to  the  ancient 
clerical  members,  were  allowed  to  be  chosen  and 
admitted  into  Parliament.  The  manner  of  their 
election,  together  with  the  powers  with  which  they 
were  to  be  invested ;  their  continuance  in  office, 
and  responsibility  to  their  brethren,  were  to  be 
matter  of  future  consideration.*  Great  care  was 
afterwards  taken  to  modify  the  livings  and  powers, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  these  new  honourableSf 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  trial  and  censure  of 
their  respective  presbyteries,  &c. 

James  now  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  secu- 


*  SpoCtitwood,  p.  449. 
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A.  c.  1508.   ring  of  hifi  succession  to  the  English  throne.     He 

'■^-y  ^-^    sent  agents  to  several  of  the  Grerman  princes,  with 

James  sends    whoHi  lie  had  Contracted  affinity  by  his  marriace. 

Agents  to  . 

Gennany ;  in  Order  to  explain  his  right,  and  procure  their  aid, 
or  at  least  their  good  will,  for  the  attainment  of 

and  Bruce  to  ^^^^  ^^S^  prospcct.    lie  despatched  Edward  Bruce. 

Kngiaod.  nominal  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  to  the  English  court. 
in  order  to  solicit  the  Queen  to  recognise  his  title, 
and  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  nobility 
to  his  claim.  Though  defeated  in  the  first  purpose 
of  his  embassy,  Bruce  had  some  success  in  the  se- 
cond. As  several  tracts  had  been  published  and 
scattered  through  England,  containing  objections 
to  his  title,  James  employed  fit  persons  to  answer 
and  confute  these  cavils.  A  publication  also  pro- 
cee<led  from  his  own  {hmi,  entitled  BiisUicom  Do- 
rofi,  or  Royal  Gift,  treating  of  the  arts  of  gorem- 
ment«  and  addressed  to  Prince  Henrv.  his  son. 
Whatever  intrinsic  merit  that  treatise  might  poi^ 
sess,  it  did  not  lack  aflVctation  of  enidition,  and 
created  in  tlie  minds  of  many  of  the  English  a  high 
opinion  of  the  authors  abilities,  and  lofty  expec- 
tations of  national  glory  and  pros{>erity  under  the 
reign  of  a  prince  so  eminent  in  wisdom  and  politi- 
cal knowledge.  Yet  as  this  performance  was  inter- 
spersed with  high  eulogiums  on  those  who  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Queen  his  mother,  it  made  no  iavonr- 
able  impression  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth.*  But 
James  was  es|x>cially  afraid  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
as  his  ctimpi'titor.  I  have  already  mentioned  his 
alann  at  tlic  puliHcation  entitles]  "  A  Conference 
•*  resj)cctiiig  tlif  Succession  :"    and   the  assertion 
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made  in  that  treatise,  that  heresy  was  a  stffficient  a.  a  i5 
ground  qfexdusion,  was  evidently  levelled  against  ^*^V* 
him :  he  therefore  despatched  Ogilvy,  a  Catholic  s«ndt  Ogi 
baron,  as  his  envoy  to  the  Catholic  powers.  Ogil  vjr  spain/  ** 
possessed  the  talents  of  suppleness  and  dexterity 
for  conducting  a  negotiation  at  the  different  courts. 
At  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  he  barely  asserted 
that  his  Sovereign  was  disposed,  as  the  King  of 
France  had  been,  to  study  the  Catholic  faith ;  and 
he  represented  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  the 
powers  of  Europe,  to  permit  Philip  to  annex  Eng- 
land to  the  vast  dominions  which  he  already 
possessed.  In  Spain,  he  made  bolder  proposals. 
**  James,'-  he  said,  "  was  stimulated  by  an  ardent 
desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  offered  to  the 
Spanish  monarch  by  the  Queen  of  England.  He 
was  ready  to  declare  war  against  her ;  he  would 
**  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  and  re-establish  it 
"  within  his  own  dominions;  he  would  supply. Phi- 
lip with  a  levy  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  for  his 
service ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  he  would 
**  send  his  son  to  be  educated  at  the  Spanish  court, 
on  condition  that  Philip  would  not  dispute  his 
claim  to  the  English  crown,  should  grant  him  a 
subsidy  of  five  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  com- 
"  mence  the  war,  and  aid  him  with  an  army  of 
"  twelve  thousand  troops  in  the  Spanish  pay.*' 

But  Persons,  and  his  party  in  Spain,  had  learn- 
ed that  Ogilvy,  on  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  had  con- 
sulted with  their  opponents,  Paget  and  his  friends, 
and  therefore  obstructed  his  negotiation  at  the  Spa- 
nish court.  They  called  in  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  credentials ;  they  represented  his 
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A.  c.  1599.  gion  as  dubious,  and  his  veracity  as  liable  to  su»- 
—"  j*-^  picioii ;  that  besides,  his  master's  conduct  to  the 
Catholic  lords  and  Catholic  sovereigns  had  been 
such  as  to  afford  little  reliance  on  his  promises. 
Philip  dismissal  the  envoy  with  expressions  of 
kindness  and  friendship  to  his  sovereign,  and  a 
handsome  present  to  himself. 

James  especially  dreaded  the  sentence  of  the 
Pontiff  in  op|)osition  to  his  claim.  He  was  aware 
that  the  Spanish  party,  to  promote  the  plan  of  the 
Infanta's  succession,  had  solicited  the  Pope  to  issue 
a  declaration  against  him  on  the  plea  of  heresy. 
DeqMtchei  He  therefore  despatched  Sir  Edward  Drununond 
to  Rome.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  with  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Pontiff,  for  not  having  complied  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  (fnemies,  expressing  his  gratitude 
and  high  respect  for  his  Holiness,  and  promising  to 
treat  the  Roman  Catholics  with  indulgence.  The 
letter  also  suggested,  that,  to  facilitate  the  inter* 
course  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Scolhuid, 
it  might  lie  useful  to  have  a  Scottish  resident  in 
the  Papal  court,  and  solicited  for  this  purpose  that 
the  Bishop  of  Vaison,  a  native  of  Scotland,  might 
be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Drum- 
mond  was  also  entrusted  with  verbal  instructions^ 
among  which  it  appears  that  he  was  to  solicit  an 
annual  sum  for  the  payment  of  a  gimrd  about  the 
King's  jK'rson  ;  that,  in  return,  he  should  offer  to 
entrust  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Eklinbnrgh  to 
the  Catholics,  and  to  dispose  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Scotland  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Pontiff.* 

"  Ruihworth,  v«il.  i.  p.  1fi0.     Birch,  vol.  i.  p.  2G3,  407.  4SSL     Wis. 
vood,  vol.  i.  p   62,  Hir. 
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'     These  negotiations,   by   various   information,  A.c.i5fl 
reached  the  ears  of  Elizabeth,  and  highly  oflfended  ^T^ 
her.   She  immediately  despatched  Bowes  into  Scot-  oflfended. 
land,  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  truth  of  the 
report,  and  to  reproach  James  for  an  action  so  im- 
be^oming  a  Protestant  prince.     Some  years  later,       1601, 
she  also  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Brunkard  to  reproach     *'*"^***^ 
the  King  with  his  duplicity.     James  on  both  oc-  Jamci  d«o 
casions  affected  astonishment,  and  protested  his 
ignorance  of  the  whole  proceedings ;  that  the  ac- 
cusations were  calumnies,  and  the  letter  a  forgery 
of  his  enemies.    Ogilvy  and  Drummond  were  exa- 
mined, and  committed,  the  former  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  the  latter  to  the  house  of  his  mother.    The 
Scottish  resident  at  the  English  court  was  ordered 
to  complain  of  the  Queen's  too  easy  belief,  and  to 
require  from  her  the  proofs  of  the  chaise,  that  the 
prisoners  might  be  tried,  and,  if  guilty,  receive  due 
punishment.    But  we  hear  of  no  trial.    James,  for 
his  own  honour,  took  care  to  suspend  the  affair 
until  Elizabeth  stept  off  the  stage.    Yet  the  letter 
did  not  lie  dormant.    Several  years  after.  Cardinal       I6O8. 
-Bellarmine,  in  a  reply  to  a  controversial  treatise, 
of  which  the  King  was  the  author,  acaised  him  of 
inconstancy,  in  having  abandoned  the  favourable 
sentiments  which  he  had  once  entertained  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  published  ?"p***" 
his  letter  to  Clement  VIII.    His  Majesty  was  pla^  cowewL 
ced  in  an  awkward  situation.    Lord  Balmerinoch, 
the  secretary,  was  examined.     The  timid  man,  Bdm«ria 
frightened  by  the  threats  of  the  English  council,  guilt  upoi 
in  order  to  screen  his  master  at  the  expense  of  his  *'*™«"^ 
own  fame,  pretended  that  he  had  shuffled  iui  this 
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letter  among  other  papers,  and  had  surraptitioiisly 
obtained  the  King's  subscription.  Balmeriiiodi 
was  tried :  bis  peers  found  him  guilty ;  bat  the 
Queen  interceded,  and  his  pardon  was  easily  gnnf^ 
ed.  He  lost  his  office,  but  retained  the  royal  h^ 
voMCf  and  his  ample  fortune,  which  was  diiefly 
accumulated  from  the  wreck  of  the  diurdi.* 

It  is  evident  that  James  was  at  great  paans  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  Catholic  princes,  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  accession  to  the  English  dmme. 
Lord  Home,  a  Catholic  at  heart,  although  he  had 
meanly  signed  the  new  creed,  was  sent  with  a  s^ 
cret  commission  to  Clement  VIII.  The  Pontiff 
expressed  such  favourable  sentiments,  both  of  Ae 
King,  and  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England, 
that  James  afterwards  publicly  acknowledged  the 
obligation.!  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  whom 
James  had  restored  the  temporalities  of  his  di(V 
cese,  and  appointed  him  his  ambassador,  as  he  had 
been  of  his  mother,  at  the  court  of  France,  pro- 
moted, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  among  those  of 
his  religion,  the  interest  of  th.*  Scottish  King.t 

The  manner  of  electing  the  new  clerical  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  their  power  and  tenure,  woe 
decided  in  an  Assembly  held  at  Montrose.  The 
Assembly  were  to  recommend  six  persons  to  etcry 
vacant  benefice,  out  of  wliom  the  King  was  lo 
choose  one,  who  was  to  sit  in  Parliament,  bat 
was  neither  to  propose  nor  consent  to  any  thhig 
aflecting  the  interest  of  the  church,  without  spedsl 
instructions ;  he  was  to  discharge  pastoral  diltfes 

"  Spottiswood,  p.  507,  .Ml.    Calilcrwond,  toI.  t. p,  3S3  :  voL  vi p^  H7- 
¥  CAUerwuod,  vol.  vi.  p.  1-I7-  t  Winwood,  toL  n.  pb  ft7- 
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in  a  particular  congregation,   without  assuming  A.C 
any  superior  jurisdiction  ;  and,  by  a  censure  of  de- 
privation, he  was  to  forfeit  also  his  parliamentary 
dignity. 

The  last  year  of  this  century  was  distinguished  The  King 
by  an  incident,  which  never  has  been,  and  probably  the  dttt£ 
never  will  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  knowii  ^^^"^ 
£acts  are  simply  as  follows :  On  the  fifth  of  August, 
the  King  (who  during  the  hunting  season  resided 
at  his  palace  of  Falkland),  going  out  to  his  sport  in 
the  morning,  was  accosted  in  an  unusually  serious 
manner  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  informed  him,  that,  on  the 
preceding  evening,  he  had  noticed  a  stranger,  of  a 
suspicious  aspect,  walking  solitarily  in  a  bye-path, 
near  his  brother's  house  at  Perth ;  that  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  person  might  probably  be  a  Jesuit,  . 
upon  some  mischievous  errand ;  that,  on  search- 
ing him,  he  had  found  under  his  cloak  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  gold; 
that  he  had  immediately  seized  the  fellow,  with  his 
treasure,  and  without  letting  any  body  know  of  the 
matter,  he  had  confined  and  bound  him  in  a  pri- 
vate and  sure  apartment ;  that  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  impart  the  singular  event  first  of  all 
to  his  Majesty,  as  the  fittest  person  to  elicit  from 
this  dubious  character  a  disclosure  of  his  business 
and  project.  James  proposed  committing  the  exa- 
mination to  the  magistrates  of  Perth  ;  but  Ruth- 
ven insisted  on  the  King's  riding  directly  to  Perth, 
and  examining  the  matter  in  person.  The  King 
then  desired  Ruthven  to  return  to  Perth,  and  in- 
form  his  brother  that  he  would  be  with  him  before 
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4.  c.  1600.  dinner.  Presently  a  buck  was  started,  and  James 
was  eager  on  his  sport ;  but  Ruthven,  instead  of 
riding  back  to  Perth,  kept  dose  by  the  King,  fre* 
quently  urging  his  proposal.  The  chase  terminated 
with  the  death  of  the  game  ;  and  James,  withoat 
changing  horse,  rode  onwards  to  Perth,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  other 
eighteen  gentlemen,  in  his  train.  When  near  the 
town,  Growrie,  attended  by  some  of  the  citixens, 
met  the  King.  The  Earl  appeared  downcast,  bat 
attributed  his  embarrassment  to  his  not  know- 
ing of  the  King's  visit,  and  not  having  a  dinner 
prepared  for  his  Majesty  and  suite.  The  King 
begged  him  not  to  be  discomposed,  that  he  and  his 
attendants  would  be  contented  with  whatever  could 
be  easily  procured.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King 
talked  cheerfully  upon  the  amusement  of  the  chase; 
and  when  he  had  taken  the  re]ui.st  prepared  for 
him,  his  attendants  were  conducted  to  dinner  in 
another  room.  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven  then  whis- 
pered the  King,  that  now  was  the  time  to  visit  the 
stranger.  James  ordered  him  to  bring  Sir  Tho- 
mas Erskine  along  with  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
King  had  entered  the  door  of  the  staircase,  Ruth* 
ven  whispered  to  Erskine,  that  the  King  wished 
him  to  stay  below,  and  instantly  shut  the  door^ : 
He  then  conducted  the  King  through  several  apart- 
ments, locking  the  doors  as  he  passed,  and  finally 
led  him  into  a  small  studv,  in  which  there  stood  a 
man  clad  in  complete  armour.  James,  expecting 
to  sec  a  person  l>ound,  started  at  this  sight,  and  in- 
quired if  this  were  the  i)erson  he  had  been  brought 
to  examine  ?  Kuthven  replied,  ''  There  is  amotker 
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**  bmineas  in  hand;''  and  hastily  snatching  a  dag-  a.c. 
ger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  pointed 
it  to  the  King's  breast,  sapng,  "  Remember  how 
"  unjustly  you  used  my  father :  You  are  now  my 
prisoner ;  submit  to  my  disposal  without  resist- 
ance or  outcry,  or  else  this  dagger  shall  avenge 
"  his  blood."  The  King  expostulated,  and  obser- 
ved, that  he  had  not  been  the  cause  of  his  father's 
death,  which  had  happened  during  his  minority,  by 
form  of  justice  ;  adding,  "  Have  you  decoyed  me 
"  hither  to  murder  me,  or  do  you  hope  to  execute 
"  that  wicked  deed  with  impunity  ?"  The  man  in 
armour  stood  trembling  all  the  while,  without  at- 
tempting to  aid  the  King,  or  to  join  his  aggressor. 
Ruthven  said  he  would  go  and  consult  his  brother ; 
and  binding  the  King  by  oath  to  make  no  noise 
during  his  absence,  he  left  him  to  the  care  of  the 
man  in  armour.  The  King  meantime  prevailed 
on  his  trembling  keeper  to  open  a  window  oppo- 
site to  the  street.  Ruthven  quickly  returned  to 
the  King,  and  swearing  that  now  there  was  no 
remedy,  he  must  die,  attempted  to  bind  his  hands. 
James  courageously  grappled  with  his  assassin, 
dragging  him  towards  the  window,  whilst  the  man 
in  armour  slunk  away.  Jam6s  wildly  shouted 
from  the  window,  "  Treason  !  help !  I  am  mur- 
"  dered  !"  His  attendants  heard  the  well-known 
voice,  and  looking  towards  the  window,  saw  a 
hand  violently  grasping  the  King's  neck.  Lennox 
and  Mar,  with  many  others,  ran  up  the  principal 
staircase;  and  whilst  they  battered  the  bolted  doors, 
Sir  John  Ramsay  luckily  entered  by  a  back  stair, 
which  led  him  without  hindrance  to  the  apart* 
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A.  c  iGoo.  ment,  where  he  found  Ruthven  still  struggliiig 
with  the  Ring.  Ramsay,  striking  the  daring  ag- 
gressor twice  with  his  dagger,  drove  him  towards 
the  back  stair,  where  Sir  Thomas  Erakine  and  Sir 
Hugh  Herries  met  and  killed  him.  he  exclaiming 
with  his  dying  breath,  **  Alas  !  I  am  niot  to  blame 
''for  this  deedr 

Ramsay^  Erskine,  and  Herries,  with  a  footman 
called  Wilson,  entered  the  room  where  the  King 
was,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  Gowrie, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  accompauied  by 
some  well-armed  servants,  and  loudly  threatening 
to  revenge  his  brother's  death.  The  King's  de- 
fenders thrust  him  into  the  adjoining  closet,  and 
shutting  the  door  ui>on  Iiim,  encountered  the  Eari 
and  his  pcorty.  One  of  the  royal  defenders  ezdaim* 
ed, ''  You  have  killed  the  King  our  moMter^  aad 
*'  will  you  also  take  our  lives  T^  On  hearing  these 
words,  Growrie  pausi*d  with  astonishiuentt  and 
pointed  his  sword  to  the  floor  ;  but  Ramsay  leapt 
forward,  and  drove  his  nipier  through  the  heart  of 
the  Earl,  who  dropt  down  dead,  without  uttering 
a  word.  The  locked  doors  were  then  opened,  and 
the  Kinj^'s  attendants  rushed  in,  and  joined  him 
in  solemn  thanks  to  GikI  for  his  happy  deliverance 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  ran  to  arms,  surround- 
e<l  tlie  house,  vociferating  reproaches  against  the 
Kinjr^  and  demanding  their  beloved  provost.  In 
case  of  refusal,  or  of  the  Earl's  death,  they  threa- 
tened to  blow  up  the  house,  with  all  its  inmates.* 
The  magistrates  were  admitted,  matters  explained, 

*  S|io!(is»oiHK  i>    I'lT-l*"*!*-     Uobcr(4on\  IIi>(or7  of  SootUadv  wL  ii 
p.  I  k\  \c. 
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and  the  multitude  being  with  difficulty  apposed;  a^c 
the  King  returned  tb  Falldimd: 

The  nlinisters  seem' excusable;  amidst  dubious  Various  •! 
circumstances^  for  not  giving  implicit  credit  to  a  ^*^i^' 
premeditated  conspiracy  gainst  the  King^s  life.  '^SS*.** 
Oh  the  15th  of  November,  a  Parliament  was  held 
at  Edinburgh,  in  which  sentence  of  treason  and 
forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Gowrie  and' his 
brother,  the  punishment  of  traitors  was  inflicted' on 
their  dead  bodies,  and'  the  name  of  Rutliven  was 
ordered  to  be  abolished. 

Henderson,  Gowrie's  steward,  pretended  to  be 
the  man  in  armour.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  iiF- 
tentions  of  Ruthven.  He  differs  from  himself,  and 
from  the  relation  of  the  King,  in  several  circum- 
stances. The  pretended  discoveries  of  Sprot,  a 
notary,  are  undeserving  of  credit.  Dr.  Robertson's 
attempt  to  tra(^e  the  lamentable  event  to  a  scheme 
ctf  Elizabeth  for  carrying  the  King  prisoner  to  En^ 
land,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Pinkerton's  the- 
ory, if  it  does  not  produce  entire  conviction,  carries 
along  with  it  an  air  of  great  probability.  After 
rejecting  the  belief  of  a  conspiracy  of  Gowrie  and 
his  brother  to  murder  the  King,  as  also  that  of  the 
King  and  his  courtiers  against  Gowrie,  he  refates 
Dr.  Robertson's  supposition,  and  imputes  the  mys- 
terious affair  to  the  ambition,  gallantry,  or  coquetry, 
and  flirtation  of  Anne,  James's  Queen.  He  sup- 
poses that  Alexander  Ruthven,  a  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  the  sole  author  of 
this  attempt,  in  itself  foolish,  and  weakly  conduct- 
ed, but  designed  to  accomplish  some  object  both 
had  in  view  :  most  probably  an  abdication  of  the 
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c.  1001.   government  by  James,  in  favour  of  Prince  Henry. 
^V''^    and  the  Queen's  appointment  to  the  r^ency.* 

At  this  time  two  powerful  factions  in  the  Eng- 
lish court  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.     The  leader  of  the  one 
was  Robert  D*Evreux,  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  chief 
of  the  other  was  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  treasurer.     The  former  was  an  ac- 
complished and  popular  nobleman,  of  a  genius  fit- 
ted for  the  camp  or  the  cabinet ;  brave,  generous, 
affable,  and  candid  ;  imi)etuous  in  his  passions,  yet 
a  steady  friend.     The  latter  inherited  the  qualities 
of  his  father,  and  being  trained  up  under  his  direc- 
tion, imbibed  the  arts  and  craftiness  of  a  courtier. 
rentum         Essex  had  been  introduced  to  the  Queen  by  the 
^^''     Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  married  his  mother,  the 
Coimtess  of  Essex.    The  address  and  spirit  of  this 
young  nobleman  soon  captivated  Elizabeth,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Leicester,  he  became  the  Queen  s 
prime  favourite,  and  was  raised  to  lucrative  offices 
and  distinguished  honours.   He  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces  in  two  expeditions  against 
Spain.    In  the  first,  he  was  successful,  by  a  splendid 
victory  cit  Ctidiz.     In  the  second,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  storm,  and  had  another  tempest  to  sustain, 
from  the  frowns  and  reproaches  of  the  Queen.  He 
retired  in  discontent ;  and  Elizabeth,  to  pacify  him, 
presented  him  with  the  staff  of  the  Earl  ManhaL 
Arti  tiie  Essex  had  early  courted  the  friendship  of  the 

ndthip  of   Scottish  King,  for  whose  riglit  of  succession  he 
a  zetilous  advocate,  and  held  a  close  correspoodi 

*  rinkcrton*f   Ilistorica]   DiMcrUtion   on    (;awric*s 
lifting,  vol  i.  ai  the  end.    Win  wood,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 
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both  with  him  and  his  principal  ministers.  Cecil,  A.  a  I60 
in  devotion  to  his  mistress,  kept  aloof  from  any 
declared  sentiment ;  but  was  supposed  to  lean  to 
the  claim  of  Arabella  Stuart,  or  even  to  that  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  in  preference  to  the  succession 
of  the  King  of  Scotland. 

After  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  had  been 
calumniously  arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
unjustly  condemned,  Essex,  by  his  objections  to 
the  appointment  of  all  the  persons  proposed  to  fill 
that  office,  betrayed  a  wish  to  obtain  it  for  himself, 
though  he  scorned  to  solicit  it  as  a  favour.  His 
enemies,  desirous  of  his  removal  from  court,  gladly 
seconded  his  ambition ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  re- 
luctantly, was  induced  to  make  him  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  commander  of  her  forces  in  that  king* 
dom ;  and,  moreover,  invested  him  with  privileges 
far  surpassing  those  of  all  his  predecessors. 

His  success  in  that  trust  fell  far  short  of  his  own 
promises,  and  of  the  Queen's  expectations.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter,  full  of  harsh  and  reproachfiU 
expressions.  These  his  high  spirit  could  ill  bear. 
In  the  first  transports  of  his  resentment,  he  pro^ 
posed  to  embark  a  body  of  two  thousand  cavalry, 
to  hasten  to  London,  and  drive  his  political  adver- 
saries from  the  court ;  but  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  he  abandoned  that 
rash  design,  yet  hoped,  by  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance at  court,  to  disconcert  the  intrigues  of  his 
opponents.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, just  after  the  Queen  had  risen  from  bed, 
and  before  she  was  completely  dressed,  to  her  asto- 
nishment, her  chamber-door  opened,  and  she  beheld 
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A.  c.  1001.   E^ex  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  supplicaliof; 

^  ^  pardon  for  his  intrusion,  and  for  coming  from  Ir^ 
land  to  lay  before  her  the  true  state  of  that  king- 
dom. Elizabeth,  suspended  between  affection  and 
displeasure,  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  he  re- 
tired  with  cheerfuhiess  and  hope ;  yet  he  was  tried 
and  censured  for  his  conduct  in  Ireland,  and  for 
returning  from  that  coimtry  without  the  Queen's 

Ui]get  James  permission.  After  various  and  vain  expedients  to 
^^  "^  recover  the  Queen's  favour,  he  resumed  the  mad 
project  from  which  he  had  been  dissuaded  in  Ir^ 
land,  namely,  to  seize  the  royal  person,  and  for- 
cibly drive  his  enemies  from  the  council.  He  en- 
deavoured, howeviT,  to  give  his  scheme  the  sem- 
blance of  pul)lic  utility,  by  mingling:  the  King  of 
Scotland's  interest  with  his  own.  He  despatdied 
a  trusty  messenger  to  James,  with  professions  of 
attachment,  and  informed  him  that  Cecil  .and  hi5 
party  were  leagued  to  place  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
on  the  English  throne  at  the  Queen's  demise;  and 
exhorted  him  to  insist  on  the  immediate  reoogni- 
tion  of  his  right,  ]>roinising,  on  his  part,  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  James's  ambassadors,  he  would  risk 
his  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  the  houe  of 
Stuart.* 

But  Essex  hastened  his  ill-judged  attempt,  fiul- 
ed,  surrendered  himself  prisoner,  was  condocCed 
to  the  Tower,  arraigned  for  having  imagined  the 
de]>ositi()n  and  death  of  the  Queen,  and  found  guilty 
by  his  peers.  The  Lord-Steward  pronounced  judg- 
ment, and  the  e<lge  of  the  axe  was  turned  to  him. 

*  Winwooil,  vol.  i.  p.  271.     Ituch.  vol.  ii.  p.  4C2 ;  apud  lii^wi,  id. 
viii.  p.  444. 
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As  soon  IBS  James  heardof  the  failure  of  Essex's  a.  c.  lan 
enterprise,  "he  appointed  the  Barl  of  Mar,  and  "^^y^ 
Bruce,  nominal'  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  as  his  ambas- 
sadors io'the  court  of' England,  with  a  command 
to  solicit,  in  the  warmest  manner,  finr  the  pardon 
and  life  of  the'  Earl  of  Essex.  They  were  also 
authorised  to  promise,  that  James  would  still  put 
himself ')at  the  head  of  Essex's  party,  if  there  re- 
mained any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.* 

'  Elizabeth '  hesitated  concerning  the  fate  of  her  hu  execu 
former  favbiirite.  Some  persons  ventured  to  say,  ***"* 
that  she  dared  not  let  the  sentence  be  put  in  exe- 
cution, fDr  fear  of  the  disclosure  of  secrets  unfa- 
vourable to  her  reputation.  But  his  enemies  were 
buisy  :  the  Queen  signed  the  fatal  wairant,  revoked 
it,  and  again  gave  orders  to  hasten-  its  execution. 
When  the  blow  was  struck,  she  repented  of  her 
rashness,  and  bewailed  his  death  with  sorrow. 

The  Scottish  ambassadors  arrived  too  late  to 
plead  for  the  unhappy  earl,  and,  veiling  their  other 
instructions,  congratulated  the  Queen  on  her  escap- 
ing the  danger.  Elizabeth,  though  she  well  knew 
of  James's  correspondence  with  Essex,  thought  it 
prudent  to  receive  the  congratulations  with  marks 
of  good  will ;  and,  to  preserve  appearances  of  friend- 
ship, increased  the  annua:l  subsidy  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Scottish  King. 

Cecil,  whose  conduct  was  ruled  by  personal  in-  CecU  pri?a 
terest,  saw  well,  as  the  Queen  had  now  one  foot  in  tL*«u»n 
the  grave,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  contend  with  one  ^^^^ 
who  probably  would  soon  become  his  master :  he 

*  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 
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A.  a  1001.  therefore  promised  to  James,  on  condition  of  the 
~  ^         most  profound  secrecy,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  at  the  Queen's  demise.     But 
Cecil  overshot  his  mark,  by  his  too  refined  policy. 
From  a  wish  to  monopolise  the  royal  favour,  he 
cautioned  James  to  beware  of  crediting  the  pro- 
fessions of  Northumberland,   Cobham,  and    Ra- 
leigh ;  that  they  were  persons  of  little  ability  and 
less  sincerity,  studious  to  discover  secrets  and  to 
betray  them.     He  even  hinted  something  of  the 
indiscretion  and  passions  of  the  Scottish  Qaeen ; 
but  James  checked  his  suspicious  zeal,  and  spom- 
ed  at  his  irreverent  innuendoes  against  his  consort 
Cecil  hastened  to  apologise,  and  begged  excune  for 
what,  he  said,  had  proceeded  from  his  solicitnde 
for  his  Majesty's  interest. 
1003.  f  he  golden  days  of  Elizabeth  had  passed  br. 

uineu  and      She  had  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendour  of  her 
deatii.  reign :  she  was  destined  to  instruct  the  world  by 

the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  her  final  dajrs.  Her 
bodily  infirmities  might  be  the  efi*ect  of  decaying 
nature :  her  mental  afflictions,  besides  her  r^ret 
for  leaving  her  temporal  kingdom,  were  probably 
occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the  stings  of  re- 
morse ;  thrice  happy,  if  the  consciousness  ci  guilt 
was  accompanied  I)y  sincere  repentance.  Those 
Princes,  wliose  rebellious  subjects  she  had  aidcd« 
had  no  reason  to  wish  for  her  lengthened  life.  Her 
Cathfilic  subjects  might  lift  up  their  heads  at  the 
prospect  of  her  dissolution  :  to  them  she  had  been 
a  tyraniiicnl  despot,  and  esi>ecially  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  lu^i  life.  During  that  period. 
sixty-one  dergyineii,  forty-seven  laymen,  and  two 
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genttewcHnen,  suffered  capital  puniahment  for  iiew-  A.C.  ii 
ly  created  spiritual  felonies  and  treasons ;  and  \mU  ^'"''V^ 
chery  was  generally  inflicted  while  the  victims  were 
in  p&rbdk  possession  of  their  senses.  It  we^^e;  ini« 
possible  to  number  the  harassing  and  interested 
pumshments  of  endless  fines  and  imprisonments, 
the  penalties  of  recusancy.  Those  who  had  no 
money,  had  their  ears  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  or 
were  publicly  whipped.  These,  and  a  thousand 
other  specimens  of  mal-administration,  added  to 
the  cruel,  vindictive,  and  unjust  persecution  and 
barbarous  murder  of  the  illustrious  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, might,  more  than  infernal  furies,  torture  a 
conscience  not  entirely  seared  against  remorse. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  pious  and  heroic ' 
death  of  Mary,  and  the  wretched  and  gloomy  end 
of  Elizabeth,  rolling  among  her  cushions  on  the 
floor,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth ;  her  staring 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her  mind  rolling 
among  the  bitter  reflections  of  accumulated  guilt ! 
She  stepped  off  the  stage  on  the  24th  of  March 
1603.  I  leave  the  delineation  of  her  character  to  1603 
other  historians,  and  her  judgment  to  an  unerring 
tribunal. 

James  was  proclaimed,  the  same  day,  heir  to  the  J«P"  P| 
Queen,  by  proximity  of  blood,  and  by  her  own  ap-  of  Bntai 
pointment  on  her  deathbed.    Sir  Robert  Carey  was  ""^  ^^ 
the  first  who  brought  James  the  welcome  news. 
Sir  Charles  Percy  and  Thomas  Somerset  next  ar- 
rived with  a  letter  to  the  King,  signed  by  all  the 
peers  and  privy  councillors  then  in  London,  in- 
fbnniiig  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  of 
the  universal  applause  of  its  public  proclamation. 

M  m 
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A.  c.  1603.  Thus  James  obtained  a  thronei  of  the  prospect  of 
which  his  mother  had  been  unjustly  bereaved,  for 
which  his  son  lost  his  head,  and  from  which  his 
grandson  was  banished.  Such  are  the  vanity  and 
instability  of  all  human  grandeur.  The  junction, 
however,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  were  united 
by  nature,  has  been  of  infinite  service  to  both*  and 
has  raised  Great  Britain  to  distinguished  eminence 
and  prosperity. 
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